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PREFACE 

Anyone with an understanding of art in general and a 
knowledge, however slight p of Indian things, will, tin being 
shorn a work of Indian sculpture, unfailingly label it Indian, 
Differences in age and origin, however clearly marked to the 
discerning eye* when pointed out to the outsider, will be 
apprehended only with more or less difficulty. There is some¬ 
thing so strong* and Lit the same time unique r in any Indian 
work of art that its 1 Indhnncss' is felt first of all, and what i t 
is, is seen only on second thought. 

How this Indian ness is expressed in terms of relation 
between line, surface, volume and other elements of visuali¬ 
sation, will be dealt with here. Thai there arc permanent 
qualities throughout the fabric of Indian sculpture, and what 
these qualities arc, will have to he shown. These essential 
qua!tries, all inter-related and inseparable, contain within their 
compass the life of Indian plastic art. 

Yet although permanently present, it does not always en^ 
counter die same possibilities of manifestation. Time and 
place 1 determine those possibilities according to their own 
conditions. The part they play is provocative only and not 
constitutional. Now one, then another quality will be stressed 
or else be suhdued; but it persists, whatever its degree* within 
the given total. Within this flexible constancy the provo¬ 
cation however acts still further and elicits various reactions 
dial appear to be temporary or local only; yet, in spite of 
this limited validity, integrally belong to die whole. 

If is not the purpose of this book to give an outline of a 
history of fndian sculpture. For detailed accounts of 
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xii INDIAN SCULPTURE 

monuments, the readfif not familiar with them may consult 
the publications enumerated in the bibliography* 

Western terminology cannot be applied without reserva¬ 
tions when studying Indian art. Western metliods of art- 
criticism, too, have to be recast according to the demands of 
Indian sculpture. Indian terms, on the other hand, cm also 
not be employed. They occur in manuals for the use of the 
craftsmen and were based on a living trad it ion , inevitable 
for, and a matter of course with, the ancient Indian artist, in¬ 
active, however, at the present state. There was no need then 
to explain their implications. But as they stand, they do not 
convey their full meaning to the modem reader, and require 
interpretation which the sculptures themselves supply. To 
arrive at an understanding of Indian sculpture, and to name 
*ome of its outstanding qualities that are not, and could not, 
be classified in the ancient manuals* but are vitally present in 
the works of ^rt T b aimed at here. 

The structure and consistency of the plastic idiom are con¬ 
ditioned by the same bent of mind that gave their directions 
to the systems of Indian thought, A mode of seeing, u 
peculiar development of the sense of touch, help to 
render in visual terms a cognate outlook. The experience 
common to both is the subject-matter of Indian sculptim:. 
It cannot be dissociated from form, for it Is integrally one with 
it. Iconography, however, was elaborated 'for the benefit of 
the ignorant 1 to enable them to recognise such experience 
beheld as myth. 

We Luc-comers arc compelled to proceed retrogress vdy, 
from the surface which the work of art offers to its texture 
and roots. Form is the guide and quality the sole criterion. 

Artistic expression is more earth bound than are words. 
Before experience of life and dw outlook that st conditions 
become worded, they are filtered through the mechanism of 
language and intangible sound, But the artist works in the 
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material that earth itself supplies> and his hands form it, Winn 
AVtth the blond that pulses through them. Where words fail, 
vision subsists. It opens its eyes and their seeing goes forth 
and touches the objects according to the Indian experience of 
* seeing 

In the following pages the structure of Indian sculpture 
will have to be surveyed in its relevant aspects. The 
underlying and essential qua lilies will be viewed in their 
permanency throughout the special conditions that the single 
monuments imply. Their outward connections, geographical 
and chronological„ will be seen to resolve themselves into 
ethnical problems and those of the artistic process itself. 

While stylist!cal investigations are the basis of this book, 
they are considered as indispensable preliminaries only, A 
formalistic treatment and with its help a deductive demon¬ 
stration of biological laws of evolution or periodicity are not 
attempted. Indian sculpture will be dealt with a^ conditioned 
by the Indian craftsman. His consciousness makes him 
known to himself as a pan of nature and his work is the 
form of this. * naturalism/ I ts degrees and aspects vary accord¬ 
ing to the levels of Ills consciousness. 
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SCULPTURE OF THE INDUS VALLEY 

Aboriginal in trend and quality, the earliest works of 
Indian plastic art yet known, from the fourth and third 
milk alum B.e., do not mark the beginning of sculpture m 
Indian On the contrary, the few but variegated relics found 
at Harappa, Mohenjo-Daro, Jhukar, Amri and elsewhere 
in the Pafijab, Sind, Baluchistan and Seistan, 2 suggest a high 
sophistication based on age-old artistic experience. The art of 
the Indus valley had already reached its creative climax when 
it indulged in deliberately subtle or snugly powerful form. 
The main medium in India of translation from actual seeing 
into artistic form is modelling. In this respect the heritage 
of the paleolithic art is carried on into the chalcolithk stage, 
to which the Indus civilisation belongs 

Within this common basis of modellings variety of trends 
seems to point to distinctions of purpose. Among human 
figures, the massive portliness {Fig. 1) or the slender and 
ambiguous sensualisms (Fig. 3) of the two Harappa statuettes* 
or the win’ vigour of the bronze dancing-girl (Fig. 4) from 
Mohenjo-DarOf contrast with the dignity of another group 
of stone figures from the latter site, 3 which are characterised by 
j,n attitude of concentration with yoga-glance and the corres¬ 
ponding fixation of the mind. This bestows a remote 
greatness on therm There, too, the body is udi appreciated 
as such, and is, therefore, not shown nude. It is k on the 
contrary, rigidly compressed into garments* The first group 
seems to anticipate and out-do even that component of 
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naturalism which we find in Greek art and which is derived 
in the figures of the Indus valley from forces deeper rooted 
in primeval experience. The more abstractly conceived 
figures, however, have some counterparts in the statuary of 
Mesopotamia. But neither of them can be understood 
with the help of cognate civilisations. For the easily carried 
bulk of the one (Fig. 1), the gliding bodily movement of 
the other (Fig. 3), anticipate inalienable features of Indian 
sculpture of subsequent ages—the long eyes, with upper 
cydids summarily hut sensitively modelled, their glance 
directed towards the tip of the nose in a yoga dike concentra¬ 
tion,* and the summary treatment of the full checks of the 
second group are physiognomical characteristics without 
which Indian sculpture uf bier days can hardly be imagined. 

The human figures shaped by the artists of the Indus 
civilisation are thus the far distant, although not solely 
responsible, ancestors of the multitude of images and groups 
that were carved and moulded thousands of years later, during 
one and a half millennia, throughout the many provinces of 
Indian art, 'they contain a leaven whose efficacy outlasted the 
struggles of many novel civilisations and their amalgamations. 
Vet at the time when we first meet its products it had not 
begun to act just then, but much earlier. 

On a higher level of spiritual convention are the reliefs of 
animals, real or imaginary (Figs. M, 9),i.e, composite^ihat 
occupy bo prominent a pJacc on the majority of seals. Invari¬ 
ably shown in profile,the * naturalism'of t lie treatment of their, 
at times emasculated, yti always mighty, bodies is instinct 
with aristocratic aloofness (Fig. 6). A sustained animality 
abo breathes through the sacred stillness of their pose. 
Naturalism, here, as elsewhere in Indian art, is not an 
endeavour as in Western art, but it is an unavoidable condi¬ 
tion. Its meaning will be explained along with the versions 
m which k appears in Indian sculpture. 


ANCIENT INDIAN SCULPTURE S 

Appearance. in the Western sciase of an illusion, is unfcnfiwit 
to the Indian mind. What is visibly is teal to the Indian 
artist and contains the data that facilitate a creative rendering 
of the potentialities of dynamic movement and power that 
are in the animaL Aloof in stillness, the animal does not stir. 
But pent up and concentrated within its outline, that swells 
its volume and bulges into form, what sustains its animality. 

The modelling, which is a heritage of paleolithic achieve¬ 
ment, has crystallised, through the pressure of ages, into a 
phantom of its pristine force. The outline, with a predilec¬ 
tion for the horizontal, is brittle, not Bowing* and where it 
condenses into line itself, as in the cun ts of the horns or the 
tails, its sensibility b that of an insects feeler^ In spite of 
obvious affinities with animals as treated in Mediterranean 
art, the brute force in these b altogether different from the 
sophisticated 4 innervation * of the animals on the seals belong¬ 
ing to the Indus civilisation. 

Innervation is the energy which brings about movement. 
Bui even where figures are shown standing still* they 
may yet he innervated. A strain, which does not result in 
movement, may keep the figure spellbound with pent-up 
energy . The powerful and partly over-exaggerated mod thing 
of the bull does not suggest any action. It shows the vitality 
of the animal at play (Fig. 6). 

The sealsi inexplicable as long as their script remains 
undeciphered, show further that the trees were of much 
consequence. An aavattha-tree on one of them is conspicuous 
bv a linear sty lisa t ion, and the rendering of the lea vis there is 
not wholly unrelated to those of the Bodhi-trees in Bharhut* in 
the second century U,eA Other trees on these scab contain, in 
the sinuosity of their stems (Fig, 5). the swaying movement of 
growth peculiar to the rendering of trees and vegetation 
(lotus-creeper) throughout Indian plastic art. (See pp* 16,37). 

The tree, where associated with the human-divine figure. 
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plays a significant role. This is not so much when the figure 
squats on its branches, as when it stands p sometimes by the 
side of a tree* sometimes between the two halves of the tree, 
which seems to have been rent asunder* Branch-like the splii 
stem is joined below the figure in is U-shape (Fig. 8). At 
times it is joined above it like an arch (Fig. 7). Sometimes the 
leaves, more and more denaturalised, approach the shape of 
flames or rays, and the arch curls upwards at its bottom, anti¬ 
cipating in some respects the innumerable halos and niches of 
variegated shape that were to surround the gods of India* 
The tree is bent into an arch of vegetative origin (Fig. 7), This 
aspect of the prabhamagdila, the halo around the entire 
divine figure, persists to the end of Indian sculpture and is 
subsequently amalgamated with other origins of the halo. 5 

Giber devices on seals, scalings and on terra-cottas are also 
relevant, if as motifs only, for the future: the centrifugal 
combi nation of various figures or their parts diverging from 
one centre ; J the many-headed divinity and the standing figures 
with long arms so that the hands touch the knees^ the over- 
high head of goddesses, which anticipates the usni^ ic. the 
excrescence of the head of Buddha imagesthe mode of 
sitting; 10 the part played by the Xaga (serpent 11 ); and the 
alignment of repeated figures (Fig. 8), as wdj m the freely 
symmetrical arrangement of single figures on the surface of 
the relief.” 

hitherto has come to light of Indus sculpture shows 
that the vitality of the human body is understood by a 
supple firmness of modelling, outline and tenure of the 
surface, yet it is not appreciated as much m that of the 
animals, who seem to- be of nobler lineage and to belong to a 
higher plane of existence* Trees, though not as frequently, 
are given the same impotence as bulls, mythical animals] 
elephants, etc. it is by being associated with these trees that 
the human-divine figure* cither hy its co-esistenpe ia the same 
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composition (Fig. 9) or else by entering into the tree (Eig. 7) 
or again by embodying into itself partly animal limbs* such 
as horns, hoofs or tail (Figs. S and % gains a wider importance. 
Another way of making ihe human figure appear super¬ 
human consists tn a mull iple of heads or limbs 13 (see also four- 
armed human pictographs of Indus script^ These*however* 
are not a number of different heads or limbs * but they represent 
stages of one movement and have to be understood dynamic- 
ally* 1 (see also figures radiating from one centre) as indicative 
of the potency of the superhuman being in the gimuJianeous- 
ncss of their presence. Multiplicity of the parts of the body 
for ever remained an outstanding feature of Indian divinities; 
it is full-fledged in the art of the Indus valley* but anticipated 
in the paLeolithic period* where parts of the animars body 
were reiterated* indicative of various stages of movement M 
The plastic art of the Indus civilisation contains the 
accumulated store of ancient tradition. This in future was 
destined to cany an ever fresh life and with an influx of new 
blood was given a partly new meaning. 

CunONOLOGY OF INDIAN Pt-ASttC Ml 
The plastic art of the Indus civilisation must have begun in 
the paleolithic age, and continued to ihat of Mohenjo-Daro* 
Harappa, etc. But there it did noi come to an end. Potentially 
it persisted further* and underlay Indian sculpture as long as 
it remained creative. This compels us to view Indian art under 
its own chronology t 1fl which is twofold. On the one hand, 
chronology in the accepted sense indicates what happened 
along the arrow of time in the direction from now to then* 
On the other hand, it suggests what persisted throughout 
those happenings and which could not have come about 
without that underlying and persistent potency. Chronology 
dong the time line rests upon ephemera] factors, such as 
mainly invasions by foreign civilisations. These last, how- 
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ever, once they had begun to participate in the art of the 
country, were drawn into and supported by the vitality of its 
soil. Every seemingly passing aspect of Indian art; if at all 
it is an aspect and not a stray Incident, sank into and drew 
its forces from the fertile and enduring potency. 

This chronology Is potential and enduring on the one hand, 
and transitory on the other. Between these two—the move¬ 
ment on the surface and the existence as well as the movement 
underground—an active and ceaseless connection is estab¬ 
lished. 

Plastic art of the Indus valley b mainly conspicuous for itB 
ponderosity and its naturali$m T he* innervation* Animals 
chiefly„ but also trees, with their sinuous stems suggestive of 
vegetal ion, occupy exalted positions. Associated and combined 
with them, the human figure becomes divine. It also trans¬ 
cends human limits hy such devices as multiple heads and 
limbs, indicative of superhuman potentialities. In the case of 
animats with multiple heads t auper-anitnalic potentialities are 
suggested. Nature and the supernatural are experienced as 
dynamically connected. 


Summary 

1* Character of form: Dynamic naturalism — innervation. 

2. Geography: Aboriginally Indian. At present traceable In 

the Indus valley and further east. 

3. Chronology: Link between paleolithic and later Indian 

art, 

4. Inner meaning- Matter of fact representation of the 

supernatural by the side of, or within, the seen. 
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MAURY AN SCULPTURE 

THE trend persists, while the quality has weakened, in the 
next chapter of Indian sculpture (Figs. 2, 10, 25). It is the 
Gangetie aftermath of the art of the Indus valley. Its large- 
sized and highly polished sculptures have a somewhat ‘colo¬ 
nial* accent, although they arc to a considerable extent (Fig. 
10) imperially patronised by Aioka Maurya (272-2 i 2 B.C.). 
An interval of two thousand years or more, between the last 
days of the Indus civilisation and its expansion 17 from the 
west to the east of the country, did not sever this connection. 

Most conspicuous amongst the scanty relies of the plastic 
art of that age are the colossal statues of Yaksas and Yaksis 
and monumental animal figures. The latter, as a rule, form 
part of capitals of gigantic pillars i 3H elephant is carved out 
of the rock at Dhauli in Orissa, 14 whereas a pair of griffins 
from Patna 16 and a hooded serpent canopy* from Rajgir 
complete what is left of animal sculpture in stone of the 
Mauryan age. 

Whatever form of cult the colossal Yak$a and Yaks! 
figures assisted (Figs. 2, 25>—and they art not images—they 
cam- the fly-whish that marks them as attendants: they belong 
to the earth; obvious burliness is one of their essential qualities. 
The majestic portliness of the two headless figures from 
Patna (Fig. 2) is directly derived from the tenser bodily vigour 
of the Horappo statuette (sec p. 4). But if naturalism lies at 
the root of either, it is living in the case of the Indus figurine, 
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while in the statuary of the Mauryan period it takes a 
conventionalized turn. Meticulous attention is given in parts 
to anatomy. The way in which the dhows, for instance, are 
fashioned tells of much knowledge. On the whole T however, 
what originally had been justified as innervated and three- 
dimensional extension of the living body now contains 
a weight of congested flesh, with little sap and no vigour. 
Parts and limbs of the body arc joined in a conglomerating 
manner; the head, for example, to the bulk of the torso almost 
without any neck, so as not to interfere with the juxtaposition 
of weighty volumes. 11 Needless to mention, such garments or 
jewellery as are placed on those bodies share that quality to 
the exclusion of linear movement. 

Chronological sequence can be observed in the modifica¬ 
tions of treatment of about half a dozen of Yakp and Yaksi 
statues. The Yak^i from Didaiganj (Patna]! stands out in 
artistic achievement (Fig. 25 ), The two Yaksa figures from 
Fatrui are conscientious in the rendering of earthbound 
weight (Fig. 2). Last of them the Yaks! from Besnagar, and 
the Park ham Yaksa (Mathura), with their inane burliness, carry 
on the Mauryan tradition of colossal statuary into the subse¬ 
quent century . n 

These statues have impersonal yet physiognomicatly mani¬ 
fold heads; curvatures of lips, varieties of noses, shapes of 
cheeks and eyes are as carefully marked as the folds of 
turbans, the smartness and elaboration of headgear and the 
way of wearing moustaches. 34 An inquisitiveness into the 
plastic connection, though not at aU into the psychology of 
facial types, records these as well as the fashionable vagaries 
of whatever surrounds them (Figs. 13,25). 

No magic is known to these artists* who render the comfort¬ 
able tarfhltness of things. For this reason, the colossal animal 
sculpture on the capitals of free standing columns, into the 
shafts of many of which were inscribed the edicts of A$oka, 
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is heavy with their physical bulk only. The ‘satttdnoss of 
the animals of the Indus civilisation altogether escapes the 
urbane Mauryan artist. For the rest, their degree of relation¬ 
ship with the animals on the Indus seals is the same as that 
of the colossal Mauryan Yaksas with the Harappa statuette, 
j,c. an inverse proportion between size and motive power 
(Figs. 1,2 and 6,10). 

To allude to the much-discusaed question of Persian or 
Hellenistic influence, it suffices to state that Hellenism has 
left its undeniable traces in Mauryan India (finds at Basifh, 
the ancient VaiialS),* 4 Equally obvious is the impression that 
Persian achievements had made on AJota,"’ But neither 
altered the trend of Indian sculpture. Considering the 
sculpture of Harappa (p. 4), it is impossible to deny that 
Mauryan sculpture is of the same stock as that of the Indus 
valley and that the artistic attitude of this ramification in the 
Ganges valley, as well as those of Persia and of Greece, as far 
as their affinities gq, have probably the same root, and that as 
far as the palaeolithic age. 

The civilised quality of Mauryan plastic art is further attest¬ 
ed by contemporary terra-cotta figures from Patna they 
are slight and graceful contributions, in which the charm of 
the faces of a child, of dancers and musicians quaintly con¬ 
trasts with a barharicaily exuberant apparel (Fig. 13). What 
a distance is there from the forbidding and solemn ‘ mother- 
goddess,’ 47 uncouth and primeval, as conceived by the Indus 
craftsmen, as well as from the serene far-sightedness of the 
grey earthenware heads from Mathura^ (Fig. 12). The latter 
group is plastically closely related to the terra-cotta figurines 
from Patna. But the affinity of the modelling betrays only a 
nearness in age and not in outlook. Their summary handling 
is based on the more detailed treatment of Mauryan plastic 
art. 

In the organism of Indian art Mauryan sculpture has 
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■ inly marginal Importance. Absence of emphasis lends dignity 
to it. It is borne by volume, the specific medium of Indian 
art. 1 he quality' of its treatment proves Mauryan art, cm the 
whole, to belong to ‘ancient’ culture, firmly founded on this 
earth, as far as its artistic outlook goes. 

With all its sated comfort, Mauryan art nevertheless is 
not homogeneous. Towards its end some reliefs 31 (Fig. II}, 
;dl too scanty in number yet of profound importance, have 
a lyricism of flowing linear composition and modulation of the 
surface and although dynamic in context are but remotely 
related to the bulk of Mauryan sculpture. It is here that 
qualities of'classical’ Indian art are shown (p r ] 7). 

From now onward, such features of the ancient art of 
India as had been peculiar to the Indus valley civilisation 
and had survived right into the Mauryan empire, act at a 
subterranean level, stirred into creation by many fertilisations. 
I he blood of many people is the active factor that worits on the 
soil of India (cf, p, 128); into the latter had become integrated, 
as a tangible instance, the art of the Indus valley, with its 
after-crop in the Ganges valley, at the time of the Maury as. 

Mauryan sculpture, for all its impressive size, is one of the 
slightest contributions within Indian art. The supernatural 
appears familiar and even domesticated, whereas nature 

supplies the dignity and grace which a civilised bearing 
exacts. 


Summary 

1. Character of form: Impersonal record of the seen and 

stagnant compactness in rendering it. 

2. Geography; Eastern Indian idiom of art of Indus valley. 

3. Chronology: Late sequel to art of Indus v a ||ev. 

4. Inner maming: Sated and civilised approval of an earth- 

bound Sense of being alive. 
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CLASSICAL SCULPTURE 




I 

FOUNDATIONS 


Ethnical Factors 

The persistence of an artistic attitude, irrespective of 
passing ages and the shifting of scenery, had not allowed for 
a lung time any disturbance to after its course. Even the new 
blood in die ethnical structure of the country did not affect it 
for many centuries. When finally it did, classical^ aft was 
bom. Ancient sculpture is seen to be un-Aryan, so far as 
the Indus civilisation goes; yet not in point of time only, for 
even in the third century B.c., about two thousand years after 
the Aryan immigration, it remained essentially un-Aryan. 
The tardiness of Aryan utterance in Indian art is not only 
due to the tenacity of the pre-Aryan idiom. The explanation 
for it must also be sought for in the attitude of the Aryan 
invaders towards ait 81 and in their reaction to what they 
found in the country. One component of the heritage of the 
paleolithic period, that is, the naturalism or innervation of 
ancient Indian sculpture, originally repelled them. After 
they had settled in the country, however, they could not 
but succumb to it. Neither during tire classical period, 
from the second century b.c. to the eighth century AJX, nor 
even in the middle ages, did the ancient trend ever become ex¬ 
tinct. We call it ancient not only for its priority in time, but also 
because it survives in spite of all vicissitudes, like the soil of 
India itself, of which it is a spontaneous and ever-recurring 
creative product. The Aryan invaders, on the other hand, 
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T ° *" ahap * to their work >" ^ likens 

It must be borne in mind that the ethnical problem b not 
confined to the Aryan factor 0Il the one hand ^ ^ ^ 

‘ T 1 " “ the . UthtT ' Thc Ia,er includes various Civilisations 
and correspond ingly various traditions of art. Pbstic art of Ehe 

Indus and Ganges valleys, in its Indian peculiarity directly 

Ttr-ndT t^ U f C art > is 3 tangible whole, irrespective 
of rends within ,l A* such it has to be considered as one 

buX? Th TiT C ' >mplCK 11 ha3 *•«■* known 

hut late y. The other factors, with their monuments, as vet 
^ L T lhe 6011 lhat my sti11 ™' e r some'of 

inT' 35 acCBI "P l 'shed and is apparent 

m the early phase of classically Indian sculpture ? 

Stdl, there ate signs of friction and uneasiness’in the eariv 
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of the solid material (stone, etc.) and tile fluid aspect of its 
artistic transformation nlake tile high tension and complexity' 
of Indian sculpture (Fig, 27). This may be called plastic'. 
As an essential quality of classical Indian an it is not confined 
to sculpture, but is equally immanent in painting.® Indian 
sculpture and painting arc never merely decorative or 
ornamental. Their adaptations to a given surface and ita 
equilibrium are by-products of the slighter kind in Indian 
art. 

Whereas it is the allurement of the illitaicmistic factor in 
Western art to break through the surface from outside with a 
deceptive display of space and depth, the temptation in Indian 
sculpture acts just from the other direction. A superabundant 
tendency of the plastic urge to swell into form from within 
the material does not easily brook limits imposed by anything 
except the extension of the material itself. Borders, neatly 
caned and decorated, are at times as, for instance, in Sofia 
md AnufavsttP (Fig. 49), encroached upon and iwer-sccted 
by a superabundance of figures, which will not acknowledge 
limits. In the case of reliefs carved in the rock, frames or 
regular limits need not exist at all, but the relief expands as 
far as the plastic impulse can throw it forth, bubbling with 
modelled form (Figs. 39, 74, etc.). The taming of this 
superabundance by limits and line is one of the tasks of this 
phase of classical sculpture. 

The fragment of the sorrowing woman from Sirniith (Fig, 
11) brings home this aspect more poignantly than the more 
exhaustive and somewhat later railing-reliefs from Bliirhut and 
Bud]tgaya. That curve ul the wOman's back encompasses 
the tender modulations of a young body. The heaviness of 
loin cloth, anklets and hair ornament, and the harsh stiffness 
of the resting leg, set olf the delicate plasticity of the body. 
In spite of an unequal execution of the single parts, they 
cohere plastically. The outline as limiting, co-relative to the 
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modelled surface, has accepted the part it is to play In classical 
sculpture. 

Tile enlargement and linear circumscription of the eyes 
u£ the burnt earthenware heads (Fig. 12), within a face 
relatively richly model led, assigns to them a position stylisti¬ 
cally between ancient and early classical an* The somewhat 
later faces from Ebarhut (Figs. 26 and 27) have not this 
far-seeing and wide-awake CNpression* Their Battened masks 
seem to'disguise iL 

The majority of the sculptures of this period arc reliefs* 
They belong to mil mgs or gateways of stupas, or they arc 
rock^cut adornments of monasteries. 

Functional Devices of Inter-ret-atedness 
A. Elimination of Turn t 

Certain features arc constitutional to this phase, and 
beyond it, These arc the formula: that help to show the 
importance of, and the connection between, die single figures, 
and the land of animation given to the figures. Like all early 
art that serves as a vehicle of communication in the service 
of religion, classical Indian sculpture, too, at its dawn adheres 
to continuous narration, Le< in one and the same relief-com¬ 
positions various incidents of one story may be depicted„ 
with the necessary figure of die main person repeatedly 
shown. The figure of the donor of the sacred grove appears 
twice, supervising the purchase and dedicating the grove- it 
» shown at two significant stages of die story (Fig* 16), 
This mode of presentation visualises the main events of nn 
entire story. It synthesises the dural ion into one visual unit. 
The basis is frequently the locality where the story took place, 
and the specifically Indian version is that not only immediately 
successive stages are brought together, but, however widely 
apart in time two or more of its events may be, that diey look 
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place on the same spot justifies their representation in one 
and the same coiEipisitlon, 31 Time thus coalesces and is 
eliminated altogether. It is an invisible clement. The signifi¬ 
cance of the story fis a whole becomes ever present in the 
relief, just as it hud been present in the mind of the crafts¬ 
man while he visualised rL The subsisting link lies in the 
continuity, i.c. in the presence of the story to the mind of 
the craftsman and in the sameness of place. 1 Uni-local 1 narra¬ 
tion is the specially Indian and the most logical version of 
continuous narration. The continuity is one of connectedness 
and relation, and not of sequence along an intangible time¬ 
line. The sameness of locality acts as an equivalent to the 
inner field of vision, where the various situations of the story 
lie in readiness side by side. Vicinity and extensiveness, 
instead of sequence, are allocated by the early Indian artist to 
the happenings of the stories he carves, 

U. VisuahzcUkm o/ the Third Dimetinon 
Tlie conquest of the third dimension is one of the foremost 
tasks of every art tradition in the making. Each will solve it 
according to its susceptibilities. The system accepted by early 
classical Indian sculpture is not less systematical in Its own 
way than that of the Italian Renaissance. But where the one 
endeavours to be optically correct t the other undertakes to be 
functionally consistent. Foimuhc to serve this purpose in 
the main arc adopted during the second century u.c., while 
in the first century b.c. Lhe system is finally elaborated. They 
consist of a serviceable stuck in trade, and have nothing to 
do with any optical perspective, be it a bird’s-eye view or any 
other. These devices are the outcome of a rationalisation of 
the connection of objects. An object does not present itself to 
the eye of the Indian artist as an il]usiun T different from the 
underlying reality. On the contrary, what the eye sees Is the 
perceptible side of that underlying reality. It exists by itself, 
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irrespective of the perceiving eye. But the eye can perceive 
it only because in it those qualities are active that art con¬ 
spicuous in the object. The Indian craftsman, therefore* 
makes it his task to record the data of the visible- It consists 
of many things contained within their limits. None of them 
exists apart from the other. This compels him to exclude, as 
far as possible, the personal dement, inasmuch as this contains 
modifications and shortcomings that detract from the validity 
of the record. To safeguard the process of artistic creation 
from the limitations of die individual conventions were 
elaborated as to how to tackle the extensiveness of objects and 
their relation. 

The following are the most noticeable conventions: 

1. The figures are shown above each other on the ground 
of the relief, instead of being placed behind each other, m 
in actuality they are {Figs. 16, 17 T 22, etc.)- This translation 
from the dimension of depth into one of surface may have 
originated in the alignment of figures {cf. Mohenjo^Daro 
seals, Fig. S) f repeated in horizontal hands, not unlike Egyp¬ 
tian representations nr that of the IJsis, in the relief of Vsriha 
avatara (Udayagiri, Gwalior, Fig. 63) and on later statues of 
Varaha, but with an omission of the ground line. Its effect 
is, that figures, which according to optical perspective would 
lie hidden or partly covered, can be shown in entirety or 
covered only to the desired extent* 

2. The figures neither decrease nor increase in size 
according to their distance or nearness, because they are not 
thought of in such terms at all* Yet their size is regulated, 
though not according to any sort of optical impression; for 
with the Indian craftsmen size is not a thing conditioned by 
what is «een f but it shows, on the contrary* the importance 
of each person or object. As such, however. It is not 
stationary, but is regulated according to the importance of 
other persons or objects with which it enters into relation. 
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Thus, for instancy ati elephant and a female figure may be 
given about the same size when the elephant is the Buddha 
to be born and the woman's figure that of his future mother. 
Queen Inlays {Pig, 21 )> But an elephant, again, need not be 
larger than a lotus flower, where both of them are but the 
indispensable surroundings of the comparetivcly gigantic 
figure of die goddess LaksmI (Pig. 31), 

3. just as die size of the figures is determined function¬ 
ally by importance, so is the visibility of objects. The third 
dimension, according to Western perspective, has to he 
inferred, and cannot be seen as such, if rendered in relief; for 
then one surface only, i.e. the one parallel to the ground of 
die relief, can be shown entire. The early Indian craftsman* 
according to the demands of the scene and its visibility or 
knowability, will tilt into die relief any surface on the top 
and at the sides of the vertical surface, to show die whole 
cube or prism of each single volume or object. So it comes 
about that altars of the Buddha, for instance r which were 
centres of worship, show the whole of the top surface almost 
as well as the front surface (Fig. 17* 22). The same is true 
of houses, where the two sides as well as the gabled roof 
make a compact stercomet deal shape (Fig. 24)* This method, 
however, is carried out with utmost rigour in the rendering 
of rocks B specially in paintings (Ajanta, cave lx).®* IJierc 
the hill is imagined as an array of several boulders* and 
each of them is abstractly transformed into a prism, of which 
three sides at a time am delineated, in contrasting colours aa 
far as possible* so that extensiveness may be punctiliously 
demonstrated. 

4. These functional formula; condition a peculiar stage as 
playground for the single scenes and narrations in relief, it is 
flat*and on it the figures are served as if on a tray (Figs. 19,21); 
atmosphere and horizon do not exist; whatever is tangible is 
contained within die frame of the relief and makes up the 
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space, i.e. the extensiveness of that special story or event. 
It is replete with volumes of single figures and with the 
tension between them {I is?- 24), Static distance df*?s not existr 
Space as a void does not exist* 

Some of the most logical applications of this method are 
to be found in a typical scene, where a group consists of a 
railing surrounding a sacred tree and umbrellas (Eodhgaya, 
I'ig. 1-iS; Ananta GumpEti, Khandagiri).® There the sacred 
Crcc is shown in outline as if on one level with the eye; the 
railing, however, stands on edge, and all the four sides of its 
quadrangle arc to bv seen as if looked at from above, whereas 
the inside of the open sunshades appears as if viewed from 
below. Fhc sacral tree, l.e. the main object, is given a view 
tluit makes Lt unmistakably and fully visible, whereas the 
function of surrounding as well as of giving shade to the 
aacred spot demand their appropriate formulae 

This system builds up the logical relationship within the 
single compositions. Yet it is only a scheme and needs 
tilling. This i* done by the single objects themselves having 
extension two dimensional m well as cubical, by the 
dynamic or rhythmical manner in which they are connected, 
and by such over-sect mg and foreshortening as are desirable 
(Figs. 15-17, 19), The latter are employed with case; they 
do not achieve any illusion of depth, for this dues not extend 
beyond their plastically tangible volume. 

In the reliefs of Bharhut, and to a large extent of Bodh- 
gaya, etc., a markedly linear and rhythmical tendency keeps in 
check the extent to which over-sect ing and foreshortening 
ore being made use o L No rhythmical discipline, however, 
of this kind coerces the freedom of movement nor the volume 
of the figures in Sifiei (Figs. 33, 34). 
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COORDINATION OF RELIEF FIGURES 
Placed as a definite unit into this context* the human figure 
acts sn integral part, but not to any further extent than, for 
instance, a tree; it dues not bear any accent. Such a tiling os 
scenery does not exist. For nothing is superfluous, and every 
item has its allotted place in the siory and the composition. 
Nor is any setting required, for the diction is direct and has 
its background in the mind of the craftsman and people alike. 
The co-ordination of nature, man-made things, and man 
himself, is complete (Figs, 15-20* 22, 24). 

Where man and his work are apprehended as a part of 
nature, the life given to the human figure is neither 
different in kind nor degree from that of plants or animals. 
Psychology is unknown* but there is a great gulf between the 
quiet and vegetative being of all figures in Blifirhut and the 
sheer intensity of life experienced by figures in SaficI (FigtfL 
33, 34). But both arc spontaneous. They live fully, un¬ 
broken by any working of the mind p at one with themselves 
and with whatever happens to be their neighbour. No 
knowledge stands prohibitively between them. Each abides 
within itself. All arc parts of nature- 

Local Idioms and Collective Mm top of Work 
A tradition, brought about by a widespread and intricate 
fusion of people on one soil in common, prevails throughout the 
early classical phase. Nevertheless the contributions of local 
idiosyncrasies arc clearly discernible; besides these provincial 
differencesj even on one and the some monument various 
trends arc noticeable. Craftsmen from one part of the 
country gave their services to great tasks in other parts of the 
country (Saf&ci, etc,).* 7 Tim collective method of working is 
as much responsible for differences of levels and trends in one 
and the same monument as it is essential for the formation of 
a lingua franca qf artistic conventions. 
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Conspicuous as local idioms are, those of (I) MadhyadeSa, 5 * 
with monuments at Eharhut, Sdfici, Bod hgaya, Mathura, etc.; 
(2) Kalirga, i.e. Orissa; (3) South India, with sculptures from. 
Venyp and Gudimattam; and (4) Bhaja, in the Western 
Gha;s. MadhyadesSa then was leading. Its influence is patent 
in Kaliriga and to a lessor extent in Vengi sculptures. Bliaja 
stands apart. It derives its peculiar quality front similar 
origins to those of the hulk of work in SaflcI, stupa I, „ m d 
part of Bhfirhnt reliefs (Ajatasatru pillar, etc.), hut is nearer 
to the sources than either. 

I'he reliefs on railings and gateways of stupas^ mostly 
narrate stories of the life and previous incarnations of the 

Buddha; others contain mainly vegetative devices. They are 
arranged in oblong, square, round and half-round panels, 
according to the exigencies of architectonic decoration. Yaksas 
and ApksTs, Nagsuijas and Devatas occupyprominentpostticiiiA, 
In large size, and frequently accompanied by their tree and 
vihaxift the vehicle jn the shape of an animal—or by kith (cf. 
the human figure, tree and animal on Indus valley seals), and 
in bolder relief than that of the other compositions, they cling 
to, or project from, the entire surfaces of railing posts with¬ 
out frames (Bharhut, Figs, 26, 27); or ebe, fully carved 'in 
the round,’ they act as brackets (Saflci).« The hold and 
fcundew relief of some of these large figures is a compromise 
k tween full and three dimensional extension {Mauryan 
\ a Isas, Figs. 2, 24) and the flat post. On the Sand gates 
another type of large-sized figures in the round, namely 
horsemen* 1 or riders on elephants, arc placed between the 
small upright or the toranas. Both of these types, or else the 
notions underlying them, arc pre-Buddhistic. 13 

ArrmoR Towards Svmbdlj 

Symbolic representation, however, is confined tothc allusion 
of the Buddha’s presence. 
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Indian plastic sense is averse to the symbol, which is the 
substitute fur a real itv„ The un-formed clamours for form, 
fd x thb is the way in which it shows its reality. Symbols 
ate ready-made and block the approach of the tm-foraaed to¬ 
wards form. They stand in the my of creation. If in ancient 
Indian sculpture * qf the Indus civilisation and in the Maury an 
age, animat or plant were represented in lien of the corres¬ 
ponding divinity* they were meant to hr Yulianas, Le. vehicles 
of the divinity, and not abstracts or parts of its appearance, such 
as footprints or hair relics, or of its presence, such as die seat 
or the walk (cankramu), in the ease of the Buddha. They were 
truly vtthanos* of which the artistic treatment in the Indus 
art 'conveyed* divinity. The sacred tree, alone amongst the 
symbols for the Buddha, has maintained some of these earlier 
qualities. Nan-iconic signs for the Buddha arc an exceptional 
incident within the whole of Indian plastic art and their 
origins are to be sought for in a mentality which is not that of 
the Indian craftsman. He bad, however, to submit to it. 

Symbols again play a considerable part in later centuries. 
But then they are additional attributes to figures of divinities, 
themselves endowed with form. Wheel* flame, lemon, lotus, 
etc., held in the hands by various divinities, arc part of their 
apparel, and belong to the same category as crown, scurf 
or armlet. Nor do they then stand fur an entire reality* 
they support only one of its many qualities, objectified and 
rationalised. 

The sacred tree, the scat, the wheel* the stupa and the foot¬ 
prints are the ever-recurring devices substituted for the accom¬ 
plished one. Or he may be present erven—by not being alluded 
to ai all—in t he absence of concrete symbols (Figs, 16* 19). But 
not only are the symbols worshipped and treated as the centre 
and origin of an hi critical symmetry' of composition (Fig. 
IS), but they also take part in the narration, and this they 
do la such an extent that they are divested of" unchangeable 
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permanency and ore torn asunder. Such are the footprints 
in Rhirhut, which, apart from each other, dimb down, 
the one an the top-most and the other on the lower¬ 
most rung of a ladder, to bring home the Buddha's 
descent from the heaven €>t the thirty-three gods (Fig. 
22) h In Saflci, moreover, 44 footprints, tree-motif, wheel and 
umbrella arc combined in vertical succession, alluding in 
a ehildbh way to the bodily appearance of man* „ There were 
deEnite injunctions in Buddhism against depicting the human 
form and taking delight in it, and there was felt a general 
awe of doing so. 1,1 But these were expressions of religious 
experience and not of the artistic urge. The way in which 
the inexorably prolific sens nous ness of the Indian artist 
Stmggk-d with, and eventually overcame, the scruples of the 
mind, and succeeded in dragging the symbol into the current 
of life and form, can be followed from generation to genera- 
tion tn the course of classical sculpture. The narrative reliefs 
in the second century me;. select Jatafca stories as their 
favourite themes; whereas in the first century n.c. events from 
the actual life of the Buddha and his miracles arc preterit[y 
chosen, 

Madhyadesa 

(.^1) Hailing of Stupa II, SaM 

The ground balustrade of stupa 11, Sdfid (second century 
n.c ), almost exclusively decorated with low reliefs in ‘plant 
style 1 (Cooniaraswamy), is the most logical effort in this line 
during the early classical perils! (Figs. 29-31). The lotus- 
creeper is vegetative life visualised. Its rhythmical sway is also 
peculiar to stems of trees, as shown in Indus art. Stem of tree 
and stalk ol lotus in Indian scutpturc are channels which the 
r^urnng movement of vegetation bends according to its own 
rhythm, i he stalk of the lotus issues and rambles through the 
rehefs, and from its own fertility, like a diver from the deep sea, 
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brings forth unexpected treasures—flowers in abundance and 
spirits too, animals, human figures and symbols. The animal, 
too, even if shown by itself alone, takes part in this rhythm 
(Fig. 14). An angular reticence of the postures of some of 
the human figures ill-fits the heaving, sprouting luxuriance of 
the theme. The craftsmen seem to have subdued modelling 
bv a linear scheme, that allowed a seeming quiet where wilder 
forces and more powerful handling appeared to he out of 
place. Primeval Indian fotk art is overbyed by rhythmical 
discipline. 

These early rebels of stupa II, Salici, arc but patterns in 
disguise—rhythmical exercises in linear composition, and 
hesitating in the handling of tins human figuns which have 
been subjected to its yoke, 

(B) Bhdrhut; Main Trend 

With a similarly careful awareness, the artists in Bhafhut 
(second half of second century B.C.), too, approach their 
themes. But there is relatively more case in their attitude 
and a more leisurely expansivencss. The lotus scroll moves 
with homely assurance through its self-created jungle, which, 
in its turn, and with all the exuberance of vegetation, of which 
jewellery and apparel are also part, obeys a rhythm of slow 
but ceaseless measure 1 * (Figs- 15, 24). Its movement is felt 
even where it is not itself shown and in some of the roundels 
the beginning and end are joined in an elastic balance 
(Fig. 16). By it are supported the actors of the story, loosely 
dispersed over the ground of the relief. Their distances, i-e. 
the tension between the single figures, their positions and 
gestures nr dine,and are carried by that swaying free rhythmical 
movement- No attempt is made to group the figures; each 
abides in the place assigned to it with a generous sense of 
well-being, in which quietly breathes the life of Bharhut. 

Few of the difficulties of ‘primitive’ art, such as a limited 
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range of attitudes, are to be found here. For although this 
ts an early stage of classical art, vet it has the vast experience 
<jf ancient practice behind it. But the use it makes of it is 
circumscribed by an orientation tint realises life as a cease¬ 
less flow and has lost interest in the compactness of detached 
objects, (See Chapter I.) How the latter wets gradually 
abandoned is tangibly shown by some of the large pillar 
figures; for instance, that of Sirim3 Devata and that of 
Sudarfcna Yak?! (Figs. 26,27), While the one consists of an 
inane superposition of massive forms, the other, mellifluous 
in gliding lines, balances her body like tile languid stalk of a 
full-blown flower. Monumental stiffness, with knees stretched 
and arms pressed to the body, has mdted into a lyricism of 
vegetative grace. 

(C) Dhurhii: Sulmdiaty Trend 

1 lie majority of compositions in Bhkrhut are subject to this 
gentle rhythm; a group of reliefs, however, of which those uf 
the Aj3ta&airu pillar are most prominent, is nnt touched by 
its CartS3 22). Harsher and less imaginative, the figures 
are densely packed, lacking melody though not discipline 
and arc set in horizontal rows (cf. Fig, 8), which crowd the 
panels with their mechanical parallels. The relief in their 
case is so full of figures that the ground, with its calm and 
bare surface, no longer can be seen. This trend, which was 
destined to rote almost exclusively in the work on the Sand 
gateways, is unaware of the silent and secure wisdom of 
swaying balance and self-supporting rhythms. Whereas the 
freely rhythmic manner is a favourite solution in Indian art 
the seemingly inexhaustible onrush of form after form b 
oae of its main problems. 

Irrespective, however, of the contexts into which they are 
implicated, the single figures arc hesitating in their move¬ 
ments (Figs. 16,17, 22, 24J; these almost seem to come about 
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without their knowledge. So unaccentuated are their actions 
that the manner in which hungry jackals prick up their ears 
does not differ in intensity from the way that branches curve 
(Fig. 15). A state of being, irrespective of all actions, has found 
variegated form in all those modest figurines. They exist in a 
permanent mood of shy approval, which at times amounts to 
veneration of that unending life that carries and supports them 
for the moment they an: there. 

The physiognomy, common to all the faces in Bharhut, 
sets each feature clearly marked into a but little differentiated 
round or oval, flatly modelled. These masks, with wide open 
eyes, which bulge but have no pupils, and are not seeing at 
ail, are intent with the keenness of the life they are made to 
fit, eager but undirected (Figs. 21, 22, 24, 26, 27); whereat 
that of Sirima (Fig. 26) b attracted by the without, the within 
b kept in abeyance by that of Sudargana (Fig. 27). 

(£>) Badhgayei 

The part of the square railing of Eodhgay3 of the first 
half of the first century n.c. is an elegant, if superficial, 
sequel to Bharhut. The scrupulously exhaustive manner 
of telling stories has dwindled into abbreviations, compre¬ 
hensible to those only who are wdl-acquainted with the 
subject pictured. The same subjects in their versions in 
Bharhut and in Bodhgaya (Figs. 16, 17, 19, 20) show this 
clearly. The figures now move with greater self-assurance 
and their rhythmical ease is not confined to the surface only, 
but extends into depth* 

They arc placed at a slight angle with the ground of the 
relief, so that the whole body offers a broader surface to be 
modelled. The flying Kinnara of Fig. 20 may be contrasted 
with the woman in the tree from Bharhut (Fig. 15), whose 
chest, although placed in a similar position, appears pinned to 
tlic surface by the four comers marked by her hands and feet. 
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In equal measure, with an increasing freedom of physical 
movement, the surface of the body awakens also. The Simath 
fragment {Fig, 11) had already anticipated this, hut there was 
little scope for this quality in the second century b.c. Now, 
however, with holder movements and prouder carriage, the 
surface of the stone is modelled in detail and with subtle 
gradations, so as to give a suggestion of soft, warm flesh. (Fig. 
19, the man with the basket, for instance,} Sensuous ness is 
tempered and supported by the lyrical measure of linear 
movements. To this stage approximately belong also, besides 
part of the Bodhgaya railing, the carved railings from Patna, 
Samath, ami fragments from Mathura 17 (Fig, 40). 

(£) Siritd, Gateways of Stupa / 

'Hie Southern, the earliest (middle of first century b,c») 
amongst the gateways of the Safici stupas, marks a decisive 
turn from the trend prevalent in Bharhut and on ground 
balustrade of stupa II, SificI- What had struggled for expres¬ 
sion in the work on the Ajata&atru pillar has now broken into 
boisterous freedom. There still arc some reliefs (Laksmi panel 
and lotus landscape panel)® permeated by the endless 
melody of Bharhut. Yet it ts silenced where the clash and din 
of tumidtumis groups clamour for self-assertion and expansion 
(Fig. 33), No longer are the single figures loosely scattered 
in the composition. With a larger freedom of bodily move¬ 
ment and increased depth of the relief, they are turned 
at various angles and enter into group connections. The 
group now is the acting unit, and within its compass 
what variety of poses, what outbursts of blossoming, 
frolicsome and frenzied existence] As if from a cornucopia 
the wealth of figures throngs forth from the stone, increasing 
in vigour and reverberating with its onrush like the sound of 
a trumpet. The relief on the whote offers its field full to the 
point of burning, with figures and nameless darkness between 
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them. Instead of placidly swaying and clearly pronounced 
linear rhythms, what bewildering mass of compositional 
factors t With diagonal movements, and with plants intersect* 
ing, the figures appear as if breaking out of the solid mass of 
stone; loaded with energies that could carry them further 
afield, they arc kept with difficulty only within the confine* of 
the relief! The boundless un-formed demands an almost 
boundless supply of form. Unmitigated crestivencss fiercely 
and inexorably throws forth form next to form. 

To measure the degree of maturity of Indian art by 
Western standards—not to speak of influences—is nowhere 
as futile as it would be in ease of the faafiel reliefs. Daring 
in diagonal arrangements, furtively broken by light and dark¬ 
ness. modelled with a delicacy and experience that would do 
credit to the Western Baroque, the genius which produces 
this seeming similarity assigns it to quite a different level. 
No consciously exalted striving and no exaggerated and 
calculated effects, but an inexhauslive young resourcefulness 
to cope with its onrush, seizes all possibilities that pro¬ 
mise adequate form. Side by side, intersecting move¬ 
ments in depth and yet 3 reference to the surface, fullness 
of modelling and a clear cut outline—all these, achieve¬ 
ments already of the South gate, shortly afterwards are 
also to be seen on the North gate; but about a generation 
later in the East and West gates ultimate outbursts or mmul- 
tuousness are not far from aridity (Fig. 34). It finally sciz« 
the Haiti tradition in the work on the ‘Fifth gate (about 
die Christian era), the only gate of stupa JBL* 

On the whole, however, chronological sequence docs nut 
imply one line of stylistic development. Some of the panels 
of the South gate, which is the earliest, represent the climax 
of the specified trend of Sand, and are the work of craftsmen 
most alive to its urge (Fig, 33). Those craftsmen, however, 
of lesser sensibility and more addicted to the older version of 
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this idiom (as practised in Bhorhut on the Ajafcasatm pill or), 
keep h valid throughout the sculptures of Sahd* but without 
the spellbound cogency of repetition that had kept the figures 
there so tightly gripped. This leads to stiffness without 
rhythm p to a discipline tliat only succeeds in mechanising the 
composition (Fig* 35). 

In its most vital compositions, the work of SaficI 13 
tumultuously natural]Stic. There a profusely surging plastic 
mass demands a high relief, with a rich interplay of light and 
darkness, that, combined with the three dimensional tangi¬ 
bility of objects, their variegated grouping and the freedom of 
the movement of the Full-limbed figures, produces massive ‘ 
and vigorous compositions. Their coherence results from 
the impetuousness of this special Creative impulse. The 
living atone, it seems, eagerly clamours to burst out into 
scenes full of its own life, which it imparts to the touch of 
the craftsman. Reluctant to recognise limits* the force which 
inhere* bursts the volume in which it inheres. The frames, 
so neatly outlined, are at times transgressed upon by the 
figures. On the West gate** in the scent of the War of the 
Relics, die composition brims over them. In this accomplished 
rendering (an earlier version of the same scene b on the 
South gate), the incompatibility of any frame with a com¬ 
position that follows its qwn dynamic expan&ivencss is 
actually realised* This trend demands an extensiveness of 
which the limits arc settled by its own propelling forte, just 
as seeds will bum out from the seed pot and fall down 
according to the energy that has thrust them forth. 

Supplementary to this, and almost in opposition to its lack 
of rational design, the other tendency stresses the vertical and 
the horizontal in keeping with the order prescribed by the 
frame (Fig. 34). In some compositions it goes further titan 
that, and endeavours to tie the entire throng of figures to the 
ground of the relief* parallel with it and preventive of any 
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outburst from the un-lormed depth of the stone diagonally into 
the light of day (Fig.35). Hut the achievements of this restraint 
are not primary 1 . Its qualities in respect of modelling, sense of 
volume and light and darkness, belong to the former group. 
The trees, for instance, even where they have not thrown 
off altogether the continuous outline filled by modelling (sec 
pigs. 15. 17, IS, 20, etc.), with their branches jutting out 
freely,® but observe the outline that neatly binds the foliage 
into a round or otherwise regularly shaped bouquet, are 
dishevelled vviihin and eaten up by darkness {Fig$. 34. 35), 

Buoyancy, with its rich resources, is not in keeping with ihnW 
meagre orderliness that attempts to tame them and arrives at 
compromises at times, but fails on the whole. Of this* ^ 
Fifth gate, with its inconsistency of mollified volumes in rigid 
orderliness, gives evidence. _ 

Some of the scenes, such as the War of the Relics, the 
Chadctmta Jutaka^ and in other monuments other scenes— the 
dream of Miyi, for instance, in Amamvati—are repeated. 
Thb recurrence of the one an*1 the same scutie on one menu- 
ment establishes the ever-present actuality of tlw scene. W liat 
matters is not that it once happened, hut that Ln all its 
importance it did happen and this cannot be repeated too 
frequently'. In its significance the scene is ever prevent. 1 he 
repetition of the same scene in several compositions on one 
monument is a feature cognate with the timetessness in the 
rendering of each composition (p. lit). 

All the while the human figures have remained squat in 
proportion, with short necks and heavy heads, non-Aryan 
as well as non-Drivldian in type, even more noticeable than 
in Bharhur, where the relatively flat treatment and strongly 
linear compositional rhythm have made use of them more as 
signs or nam es than in their actual pertinence. In Saflci, 
however, a sturdy type is chosen without the mundane case 
and self-assurance of the Bodhgayl figures, but umhink- 
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able without i ta Sunga and Msuryan ancestor (Fig. 32). 
Vet however wide apart the mam Bharhut tradition of the 
flowing linear rhythm may be from that of Sind, the later 
era firman could not hut unwittingly imbibe and carry on 
its achievements. The result is that a mollified volume is 
bounded by an outline ever more fluid in its gliding si numb¬ 
ness. While lyricism and generalisations formulated during; the 
second century B.c r were during the Urn century b.c. drowned 
in the onrush of more vigorous expressions these ultimately, 
tf outwardly only, were smoothed and disciplined by the 
former achievements. 


OntM {Kaluga) 

The sculptures in Orissa during the second and first 
centuries bx\ have a provincial aspect, They mainly depend 
on Madhyadm, but to some extent also on the south. While 
the Maficspuii cave relief in Udayaglri preserves the Manryan 
idiom in certain features, such as the compact rendering of 
die main actors, and b also instinct with the vitality (Fig. 37) 
which distinguishes die relatively later work of SFiflch the 
reliefs on the Anantu Gumphl, Khandagiri* arc not only 
stylistically* 53 but, even in their icmographic types (relief with 
Suiya, etc.), directly dependent on BtxLhgayu nailing reliefs. 
Other relies of a capital, for instance, and posts and a fragment 
from a railing, add one further characteristic only, where a 
pillar figure b treated with that utmost economy of relief sn 
peculiar to the marbles of Jaggayapeta.^ 1 

South India (Vb&cI and GirnniiAtLAM) 

Marble slabs of the stupas and railings of south India, 
from jaggayapeja (Fig. 38) and some from Amuravait belong 
to the second and first centuries JM:. respectively; 65 yet, in 
spite of the stylistic connectedness of contemporary form, their 
linear scnsitlvenm is more highly strung and their modelling, 
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with a minimum of means, is generous- Nut unlike, how¬ 
ever, to figures on the ground balustrade, stupa II, bafter, 
those of Jaggayapejii frequently stand on boulsters, with their 
feet as if dangling, and this impression is further intensified in 
their case by an extraordinary length of limbs, drawn out to 
an unearthly slenderness. The bodies themselves, however, 
art as sturdy as any in Madhyade^a. Yet stilted limbs, scarves 
fluttering away from the figures in thin and sharp diagonals, 
angular movements with sustained power and a self-assurance 
of outline, speak of energies ethnically different from those 
in Madhyadusi and assignable to the Dr3vidian dement. 

The marbles of AmaravatT, of the first century ».C„ arc 
already of a slightly deeper cut relief, with a predilection, 
too, for a fuller modelling of the body “ Yet never hitherto 
has the lotus creeper been so delicately burdened with ingeni¬ 
ous flowers, nor were men or beasts given sudi tough elasticity 
and elegance. Subtly passionate face* carried by a delicately 
modelled but forcefully built body, that steps out lightly on 
legs with an unearthly tread, these arc peculiar to Anuijvati 
from now onward. 

Outside the school of VengT, the fiivaBfignm from Gudi* 
nmSkm (Fig. W), North Arcot district, occupies a position 
of ita own/ Vehement in its sturdy presence, the figure 
front of it has but little in. common with those of die Vengi 
marbles* except that there, too, the body was shown as 
vigorous; but this was minimised by a decisive outline and 
the delicacy of the iht modelling- Nor is it on the same 
]evd with the milder version of Yaksa and allied figures from 
central India of the same phase. On the whole it belongs 
to ‘ancient* sculptuie in India, and shows one of its possi¬ 
bilities, With the firm pressure in the resolute manner of 
standing, with its tight modelling *md the sightless grin, 
replete with the savour of its own juice t it bums up an aspect 
of ancient Indian art not preserved in any other monument* 
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Dekkhan 

Coming as if from the unsounded depths of the earth, in 
comparison with other ccmtemporafy sculpture, are the large 
rock-cut reliefs of Bhijft, in the Western Chip (fig* 3*)), 
They are the relatively purest examples of plastic art* 
heaving with a noddling in unheard of proportions, akin to 
the settling down of the surface of the earth when the inner 
fire was receding further and further inward from the crust 
that cooled into shape. The demon over whom passes the 
chariot of Surra and the elephant of Indnt 57 have the 
brooding weight mess of the earth. These reliefs, even if 
they decorate a Buddhist monastery* as in fad they did* 
ore free from measure and restraint. They contain those 
possibilities of Indian sculpture that brought about the 
Vaifha relief tut in the rock at Udayagiri (Gwalior, early fifth 
century) and those of El him and Elephants (Dekkhan,, seventh 
and eighth centuries). The reliefs arc not contained in any 
frame, but they extend as far as their inherent expansive ness 
carries them and the rock allows The reliefs in Sahel show 
this chamrterisitc, transferred, as it were, from die scope of 
the rock to the limitations of framed compositions (p, 32). 
The rock-cut reliefs, moreover, are not confined to one 
surface only of the rock, but are conveyed over the side-wings 
at right angles, in an untamed, plastic exuberance. They 
appear to be truly aboriginal, even more striking in their 
Indian peculiarity than other contemporary reliefs* 

There are thus immanent in the early phase of classical 
sculpture those foundations which, through the coming 
centuries, were to uphold the structure of the subsequent 
phases of classical Indian art. Aryan, but to a greater extent 
nan-Aryan, forces have met and united. Rhythmical design 
redeems a measureless vitality from its plastic exuberance. 
Exuberant plastic vitality in its turn graces dieir corresponding 
patterns, with the cognisance of an ever-productive soil* 
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With all the convincing spontsineouaticss of an early expres¬ 
sion, integral motifs, which were to persist under one or the 
other aspect, were formulated 3 t this period. The most 
prolific is that of the lotus creeper. The reiteration of its 
ample curves, fertile with the wealth of life floral, animal, 
human and of man-made things—is more than a favourite 
motif. Where its generous vegetation is not explicitly shown, 
implicitly it underlies and is reborn ever afresh, an eternal 
melody of many compositions and attitudes. 

The texture of the plastic language is tantamount to a 
twofold outlook: everlasting because ever recurring, and 
steadily rhythmical ra one version (for instance, Bharhut), 
the other condenses the display of all inherent potentialities 
into one moment of outburst or manifestation (for instance, 
Sifid). Being as an ever-becoming, being concentrated in its 
plenitude yet not spent in the explosiveness of one moment 
—these are the twofold expressions of this plastically dynamic 
diction. 

Summary 

J. Character of form: (<i) Fluid and plastic, {&) dynamic 
and compact- 

2. Geography: Three marked hut connected provinces; 

Madhyadda, VdSgJ and Dekkhan, on the basis of 
different factors and degrees of ethnical mixture. 

3. Chronology: An early art, while the three main provinces 

contribute their own aboriginally or otherwise ethnically 
conditioned heritage. 

4. Inner meaning: Abandon to the unending and vegetative 

rhythm or to the intensity of the moment. 


2 


V EARLY maturity - 

WiULE the artistic activities of the former period had been 
diffused through the country, they are now concentrated 
in Mathura a nd VengL During the first and second cen¬ 
turies A.D., Mathura is of primary importance, whereas just 
previously (Fig- -40) the idiom of its sculptures, although 
broader and more relaxed os far as modelling goes and 
livelier in the rendering of physiognomy and movement, 
conformed with reliefs (p. 39) as those from llodhgayi. 

^Although it gives to Indian imagery its panthdoj^of Buddhist 
and~ ^aina as welf - as of B'rlhma nic d enominations, it 
fails—or. r ather, never " makes the a tte mpt-itg L-iattcricnce 
and ^cre ate the spirituality^? any . Fir mly Joqt c d on ea rth 1 
bound Mauryan survivals, it imbues the massive ness of its 
i lafgeiSsxd^figGfcs with the selTsufficIng serenity of physical 
I superiority.''* Reliefs arc of minor importance, but, even so, 
^fhey love undergone relevant changes. The main interest* 
however, is devoted to the large-sked cult image. Mauryiin 
colossal statues arc its ancestors, as far as appearance is con¬ 
cerned* But what with them had been dignity and civilised 
bearing is a more relaxed * while cruder, sturdiness in 

Where did this demand for images come from, and 
where did the Buddha image originate r M 

Origin OF Biopha Image 

Representations of some of the gods lit human shape are 
as frequent as they arc standardised m Bharhut and other 
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monuments. Early classical sculpture, however, Joes net 
show these gods as being worshipped. Altos kins _tg_tte 
anthro pomq T^'*' "ppcngp™ of divinizes occur in ws 
ggyedajw Anthropomorphic* to*, arc some figurines and 
representations on seals of the Indus art. That these bad 
been worshipped is shown on one fayenee scaling from 
Mohenjo-Daro,’ 1 But anthropom orphic imag es t jt iggesus, 
as an essential part of t&g SLrgfflpny pLjSgfeJ" 3BS 
of cult that we reco rded 

y^n Tyogue in India prior to fr* contact with Hdknism. 
This did not exclude n tendency towards image worship 
amongst the masses which had maintained this attitude from 
early days. such as those of the Indus civilisation. YaJ*a 
statues/for instance, although distinctly not images (p. 9), 
may nevertheless have been worshipped by the people. The 
Yifcsa Mamhhadm, from Paw** (Gwalior, about the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, i.e. of btvt date)« is inscribed 
ss •Bhpvin, 1 i.e. ‘Worshipful.* That an anthropomorphic 
tendency existed amongst the craftsmen, and allowed itaclf 
be repressed with difficulty only, is shown within the nod- 
iconic reliefs themselves from hharhuc and Sahci (p. 26), 

This innate tendency of the Indian cmftsm^_thirds 
j;ivipg shapc^n~ the tikmaa dTivmg things^ aggcrteddtgdfm 
Mat hura unreservedly. 

'"'The Buddha there is given the appearance of a \akya, who 
excels others of his kind by being a Cakravartin (ft world- 
ruler), endow ed with marks of a ‘ great being.’ In this power¬ 
ful and worldly manner the craftsmen from Mathura faaliion 
their images of die Buddlui, whom they prefer to think of 
and to call a Bodhkattva. Popular belief and imagination 
interp Kt accotding to their own resources what the Buddha 
meares to them. Tbc ‘BoJhisaitva 1 image from Mathura !s a 
robust figure (Fig. 41). In conception and treatment it has 
ancient Indian sculpture for its background. 1 liat the earliest 
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^preserved image dales from as bte as the end of the finst 
i century h.D. f whereas Sn Gautihara the Buddha was shown 
| in human shape at an earlier date (p, 43)* may be due to the 
| accident of preservation. But in no case does priority establish 
a claim of the Gandhiirrm type as origin of the Buddha image. 
The type as formed in Mathura is totally different and in 
keeping with the quality and meaning of contemporary Indian 
sculptures'll is f moreover, die outcome of an aboriginal 
attitude of the masses towards image worship, 

'Ilie image from GandMm, on the other hand, it a resource¬ 
ful adaptation of Indian notions by syncretistic craftsmen* A 
weary eclecticism distinguishes h. The two types of the 
Buddha image, from Mathura and Gandlwa, .have different 
origins, psychologically as well as culturally, v t£e character 
and the laicr date of the image set up by Friar EaJa, w 
A.r>, 81, and of other figures from Mathura, prove the inde¬ 
pendence of this thoroughbred Indian type. 

MathL-ra 

With the notion of the cult-image foremost in the mind of 
the artist, bis conception of the importance of the human 
figure and of its relation to Its surroundings t hanged. 
Compared with those in the early reliefs, the figures n >w have 
actually grown up, so much so that the height of the maid 
figure in a number of scenes now preferably is equal to the 
entire height of the panel 83 (cf + Amohinl relief, Mathura, . 
a^d + 14), and the subsidiary figures arc graded accordingly* 
Thw novel proportion, when strictly Mowed, excludes the 
use of 1 Spatial formula? as well as of continuous or uni-local 
narration. Large figures are bokliy carved, isolated objects 
are more definitely foreshortened than hitherto; they are set 
against the plain surface of the ground. 

During the first century a,ix the quality of Mathura 
figures, be it in relief or in the round, is heavy with the 
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burden of Maurynn traditionj but this volume has been 
modified in unavoidable heritage to the Suriga idiom. What¬ 
ever there vuas left of innervation in the bodily bulk of 
the third century 0-C, lias melted into relaxed fl eshy 
encumbered ^b^Tsoirfej t hrown acrefei shoulders md draw n 
a cross legs and hip s! The scarfs preferably are not allowed 
to tie flat, but are twisted into bulging ropes, and into loops 
dangling sideways on one side only* To treat the garment 
as separate volume, where it does not ding to the body, had 
been a Mauryan feature. In the sub seq uent period, however, 
t he garment was made m J nyisihlg_as possible, and mJi cau.d 
by a few scratches only in, th^ modelled surfa ce u ^thc body, 
ur els e it hung like m apron in from <if ~Lt~vhere^[t was 
meant to suggest the loose ends of drapery. Now, however^ 
asTliT tiic cai^e TsTthe body7 so m mat of the garment, 
Maury an and early classical traditions attempt a cumbersome 


fusion* 

The faces of these figures are full of bordtamie} their open 
eyes and smiling mouths ill-fit the head of a Buddha, 
When, by the end of the first century A4 X t the Buddha-Ibid hi- 
&attva was given an image, it is that f ultrag and self-pints l> 1 

figure* 1 (Fig. 41). 7ht g arment cov ers_ Jim JsJ i_5 houldcr 
only* The bodydgrly shines, through it3_transpareficv h ami 
"S^modejkd with soft and summary trea t ment tip tolh ^ttfliigt, 
while the teffs, stiff and hardly riddled, arc de cisive in thdr 
outline. 

“TiTtbc beginning of the second century the reins arc 
JcKftencd, the possibilities of movement have increased and 
fn^th r first time the figures exhib i t their gestures . All 
1 early" spontaneity has vanished. In Mathura, in die second 
century a.1»*, b cotnntaba nt lewrdngs s (Bhutc^var pillar^ about 
* A,d. 130) i s carried b^ouberam limbs (Fig. 2S). Rustic 
sto lidity, with its attempt at bingcncsa, has become a thin i; 
oTdie past* It helped to prepare a more gsciiablc, though 
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not a aobtet,ME*™**. Th e Mutiny Ln ^ 

fim and second centuries ^. h* pfcy^^Tl^ i[fl 

gyyg.MKl.a aBi jep«Uw> jw, ’iiic f oi^TU 

g^y absorbed by the latter. FJ«h -tt E ht. re silient nr 
^c^ttjwgg^ bj the .mDdelUn g. At no other staged 

At the some time, too, the GandhSrj Buddha type« is 

^ purpo3tl * “P 1 * 1 - and <5<™> now onward the folds 0 f 

lEgg?*"*** btftaff iMrtm hmnna iEiSs: 

liKE^ TH inf comTOionaW . 

attrib ute of Buddha image s made in Mathura 

“, thS ^' P^by'™' mWns a negligible 
rwt in the sculpture of Mathura. It « aaasotM^ with 
ufiderstand.ng ami a certain amount of freshness, for it meets 
an indigenous tendency of this school towards a somewhat 
deteded modelling for the sake of sensual associations, 
v Cof.^1 statues of the toff* kings, that had been s* up 

Vn thC ^7 kuU “■*»*. oeaxpy a position of that 

™n. D n f m |j , nflnc of ^ b^ of the H,urcs of 
Kanaka, V urn Wphises and of the satrap of western India, 
C^ana f r o m ,he end of the fim century a.d. have been 

cb3 ’ a tf* ^ iEl tJlCrn3tl ^ i« sufficient! v 

7 ? ;; what iypti ° f p° rtrait »- * i,j 

artists, I he custom of setting up portrait statues, „r 
carving them out of the rock, is substantiated by literature <>r 
utmut the same time as well as by actual remSnta « There 

TheTovZ^ “ lhC t ? fc ; b : 11 ™ Iy ' m lht idi ™ of execution. 

nf “ X ^ Khwl that ^ P^Ced 

,, TT^a I"** item CCOnam y confine* the main effect of 

W 7 1 nJ1 T d mtUC310 the »*“. » harsh angles 
*nd to hues mesed as if with the 3tfot(J of ^ ^ 

The balance peculiar to aU Indian sculpture is Wisent 

Without the cohesion of ancient Maury an ponderosity and 
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without the rhythmic consistency of the early classical type, 
an upright posture weighs on die ground with the firmness of 
will. The angles of Kanaka's coat, the enormous horizontal 
bar of hh boots* the inscription of his name across the 
surface of hts vestments, indicate that the artist was of the 
same race ns his patron, A Scythian inspiration, that had 
learned in Mathura how to model—as can be seen from the 
treatment of the chest—has commemorated the dignity of 
the Ivjjjuna kings and of one of their contemporary riders. 
The statue of Yima ICadphiiea/^ however, is the work of a 
local and inferior craftsman, who endeavoured in vain to 
reach the arid altitude of the Scythian incident. 

Reliefs of t m Western GuAjs 
The school of Matlmra left its Impress with the craftsmen 
of the Western Ghats, But in this disc what has been in¬ 
fluenced is far more rich and vital than the influence that 
ivas brought to act on it (Figs-43* 44), It has already been 
pointed out how aboriginally plastic the reliefs of Bhaja are 
(p- 36), This primevally surging plastic mass now becomes 
impressed with a knowledge of the stale thu^ and self- 
sufficiency of the human physique* It h suothed and 
further aggrandised by the breadth and fluidity of this 
thoroughly plastic idinm. Large and fully -developed human 
bodies curry animated heads. Their eyes* and smilingly 
expectant mouths„ face the world with the dream they carry 
of themselves* warm and proud with the breathing of their 
body. Physical life seems la halt on the threshold of its 
being. There it Jlatent* to deep sources that well up to an 
unruffled surface* The nearness of man and woman is 
visualised in its simplest* confident of existence as complete- 
ness in itself (Karli, about a.d. 100). Ldter on Maithuna 
couples* in their accuracy of the erotic situation, pay the 
penalty of the conscious mind and m reassurances. 
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Central India and Onm'A 

*Fhe school of Mathura formulated prototypes of the Indian 
pantheon, and raised the figure of man to sculptural supremacy. 
In other parts of die country t which but remotely fell under 
its sway, parallel processes are to be seen at work. In Sand 
(ground balustrade reliefs of gtupa II, of the second century 
a.D.) m the stretched proportions of the human figure—no 
longer top-heavy and stunted [n growth, as in the tindcriying 
Austro-Asiatic type (p* 33}* are dad with soft flesh and 
versatile movement and outline. The tendencies of Eodhgaya 
(p* 29) have now made sure of their faculties. In Orissa, 
too (Ran! Gumpha, and Gapcsa Gumpha, first and second 
centuries A.D,®} p such achievements as those on the gate* 
way* of Sahel, are made to serve as a field of action for 
bodies with free and impetuous gear arcs, and for physiog¬ 
nomies aflame with the zest of being alive, while older eon- 
venrioos linger on Jn a provincial manner, Provincialisms 
and atavisms are further conspicuous in reliefs of this 
period from the Centra] Provinces,™ 

Scantily preserved sculptures of the third century show, 
in Gwalior, for instance (Fig, 45), the idiom of the school of 
Mathura still active* A summarising consistency belongs to 
this age, A flattening and hardening of the plastic contest 
makes the character of form in this age of transition appear 
parallel to that of Indian sculpture of the eighth century 
(pp. 72, 78 and Figs. 09, 81, S3). 

Gandiiara 

Gaud ham, with the sculptures produced there in the early 
centu ries jld to t he fifth century a. p,. occupies a position 
apart, For if it is Indian and colonial from a Hellenistic 
point of view, it is Hellenistic and colonial when viewed from 
India. Of the earliest phase the little that is known is 
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definitely provincia l Hellenism, with bu t sligh^ concessions to 
Indian prfdiTi’ri i nns f.m the jewel borders oiTtfie Bimiriti 
reliquary; usniea, mu dm, etc., of the Buddha)* Later on T limy* 
ever, Indian standards of mo delling, p roportion a nJ~poifle 
areafcogcrepted inconsistentl y, and therefore lifelessl y. Yet a 
certain amplitude of faciafieaturcs, of drapery"and demeanour 
of Gandharan figures throughout is a local symptom of Indian 
heritage. It is the redeeming factor of these otherwise 
hybrid and sapless products* 

The weary vacancy over which these large and slow curves 
are laid, nuy, in later sculptures (Fig* 4fi), be adapted to an 
expression of scepticism, all the more hopeless because it is 
part of an obstinately placid and thoroughly poised structure 
of form. T he lameness and rega in ritvo I auch a face contains 
a mouth of which the de scriptively n atu ralis tic treatment is 
set against an incompatible, g h lie ima voidable. si tu ation with 
tired disgus t. 

The emclity of some works (Kaniska casket, a.d. 73) is due 
to Scythian hands. 71 Their firm and sharp linear strokes , 
however, have nothing to rest upon in the ambiguity u t die 
Gandharan output. Tlteir impress does not outlive (lie second 
century jld. The pictumstpjely melting Jolds^nii giturf* 
-yfo-r the . third. and nr Iff aataxy. in Gandh5ra arc 

not arranged by Indian currents.* * 

“The syncreiistic craftsmen of Candhara attempted, with¬ 
out scruples, to make images with the help of such 
conventions, the effect of which on the mind of the Buddhist 
worshipper they could calculate. These they either applied , or 
else interpreted in terms more familiar to them (see ‘usnlsa’). 
All that this school, apart from the monographic fact of mak¬ 
ing Buddha images to be wotshipped, did contribute to the 
fabric of Indian art, amounts to way few motifs spegjly 


transform ed, such a s the rende ri ng of d rapery of ibcjuddhaj. 

robe 73 (p. 42). 
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VengI 

The south expressed itself in ardent form. Anaara vati was 
the centre of the school of VengI (seco nd .centu ry' 0.C, t o third 
cent ury With the work of Jaggayapcpi as precursor* 

with the work on, ant} connected with, the stupas of Nligarjiinl- 
karida, Album and Giiniadidumr 1 as contenipomrics* albeit of 
chiefly the later phase and with the reliefs of the stupa at Gull 
among the last contributions^ the scho ol of Yejgl. condensed 
within a drrumseribed k/ddky% has contributed a vast 
amount of sculptures, ln^ die last t wo centuries |G, (p. 34) f 
the_ddi^cy of the model!ing, the slimness of the over- | 
elongated limbs, the powerful character of the bodies, and | 
with it all a sen si bit sty anti keenness of movement, werefl" 
distinctly of local origin* I^ateiy by about the first century 1 
A.Ei.. a heavy and spreading plastic farm in some ndidV 7 ' 
precludes linear fineness. This trend is fully unfolded in 
Nogarj unlkopda L 3 njhc second century a.d. and Liter, whereas 
in. AmaravaU it is discipl ined jn future and swayed by linear 
rhythms. From about A.D. 1Q0 onward, infl uence s frpm 
Mathura had tbdr chance. This cun be seen in some of the 
Vefigl reliefs, with stately figures of relatively round and 
heavy form and dispassionately postured (Fig. 42). Bui a 
tremor now seems to pass all through the most luxuriant 
bhnngas, when the artists of Yengij. their age of reeeptiveness 
being over, re-ascertain their own genius. By die middle of 
the second century AJ>. another external factor was to leave 
its impress, HeHeobnv* reache d s outhern India by wav of 
trade. As also in the^school of Mathura, jt w aa rfttll y 

accepted nor was it misunderstood by the south Indian artists. 

It is significant that their interest was captivated, as a few ; 
reliefs show, not by Hellenistic anatomy and modelling but 
by the contra post, the Hellenic tradition of earning the 
weight of onc p s body, A novel sense of equilibrium was 
appreciated as affording further possibilities of movement. 
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with their nut wholly unrelated contrast to the trifchanga 


posture. 

With that autochthonous heritage and those northern 
Indian and other reverberations, in the second century A.m, 
the art of Vehgi refined what It had come !o inherit, and 
transformed it into the deadly beauty of life at its fullest. 

Buddhist subject-matter at this phase has changed its 
importance. Not tha t symbols as well as actua Wcpr esenta* 
tLoiis of the UuJdha do not occur in plenty. But they do no 
mom than this, for the breathless sway of the compositions 
does not liLiJt before therm They ire just part of itjFigs 47 T 50). 
Ihe scene of Maya Devi** dream, for instance, which in ilhar- 
liut hail been told so simply but exhaustively with thy sleeping 
queen and the flying elephant, both of about the same size, in 
abara room, indicated only by the presence of a rarrow bed, 
a light and drowsy maid attendants*serves now an opportunity 
of exhibiting ait opulent scene where the Biiddha-clephant 
ha* no jrfloni; in one panel the Buddha-clcphant in minia¬ 
ture edition is relegated to the border, while in another it is 
omitted altogether* 1 * Miracles now are true because they 
art: intensified instances of life. Accuracy of narration is 
not required, ■^ codihi^ ap^ scenes (Figs. 49-51) 

are favourites with the school of Vcngi. But equally signi- 
Ecant with oiw^T"tlTerm hr ihe Tritic^cf the coping stone 
from Araartvati, an issue of the rambling lotus landscape 
of the Bhirhut type (Figs- 47, 4S). There peace had been 
given the form of vegetative thriving, of an existence where, 
there is room for all and none may feel his Importance* 
Here die * lot us stalk* lm swollen to serpentine bulk, its 
threatening onrush* however, is merely the heavy weight 
of a twisted garland of many flowers and beads. It almost 
bursts the thick rings and elaborate plaques that help to 
clasp it, it almost crushes those who carry it, rush along with 
it in mad exhilaration and stop still defiantly and exhausted. 
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The Bharhut lotus creeper, with its bounteous stalk, had 
equally carried all Now that this conveyance of the life-sap 
has expanded its movement means doom. There is tiu escape. 

The reliefs are deprived of nature, understood hitherto as 
co-ordinate existence of human figure, plant and animal, each 
nf equal significance. N ow th e hu man figu re itse lf is na ture. 
Where perchance rocks p trees and water are shown, they' 
indicate locality or their own symbolical meaning and help to 
fill the relief; artistically the trees, be they Undid trees or 
other, have mostly dwindled into inert $igns of lost interest 
(Figs* 47j 50, 51, 53). But wherever die scene takes place 
it teams with human figures (Figs, 49 52). They sit, stand, 
dance and fly with the same abandonment/* They join their 
hands and it is a hymn and incarnation m life that fleets 
they bend their bodies with heavy, heaving shoulders and 
willowy spine, with a tension that is beyond endurance but 
that will not break* They fly out of sheer elation, while, 
stepping through the air and hovering in it horizontally. One 
of the favourite attitudes—and which would be outside the 
range of the Yefigi artists—is a three-quarter view with the 
curve of the bent arm over-secting it, so as to preserve in 
most of the cases the integrity of the outline, while giving 
largest scope to a modelling that in its vibrations yields the 
most intimate pleasures of touch (Figs, 50, 51)* As counter¬ 
part to the high tension of active movements (Fig, 52) there 
k the elegant languor of physical relaxation, from where this 
exalted scivuousncsa inexhaust ivdy replenishes its strength 
(Fig* 49)* 

Devices of inter-relation (p. 18) are taken for granted and 
are extensively used (Fig, 4 1 ))l v ^e the same time, however, 
experiments in over-sect inc and foreshortening (pp. 22, 40) 
have matured. They are made use of in parts only, like orna¬ 
ments to enrich the composition (Fig, 47, extreme right with 
altar and wheel and a figure circumambulating the bitter). 
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with the whole gamut of the technique at the disposal of the 
craftsman, This is also the case in the representations of 
interiors, where the actually suggested Limits of the room 
coincide with the depth of the relief. 

Here, i m, for the first time/* buildings visible almost 
totally * from two of their sides, according io the old formula* 
are treated as'open pavilions, their roof or storeys supported 
by slender comer-pilasters only. They are filled with 
human figures, and thus set up a cube, a body-space so 
frequently employed in the later paintings of Ajanta.^ J 
The approach towards the dimension of depth T however^ 

_it scarcely need be said.—is not that of the eye and its 

illusion, but it is derived from a dynamic relatedness of 
volumes. This can be dearly seen in the reliefs where no 
indications of an actual room arc given* but where a plain 
background delimits a group of figures (Fig. 47, extreme 
right and group round Bodhi tree). These, however, 
attitudinise in such a way that □ shallow area results from 
being occupied by bodies turned at various angles towards 
each other and towards the groundIt is mostly built from 
the ground of the relief towards the front {p, 17 and also 
Figs, 49 p 50- see, however. Fig. 51, tower part). 

The preferred appearance _of the figures in _thdr vigou r 
afid_de gance is that of youth where itj s nearest Maturity , 
TYfcImipktc by contrast and (is paraphrase its accomplish- 
mem, in some compositions pot-bellied dwarfs, vainly en¬ 
deavouring to outgrow their deformities, make a counterpoint 
of body-physiognomies (Fig, 48}, Ty&j ension between th e 
perfect oppo s ite is not, how ever, o nly projected into 

separate figures it is Imma nent in every stock figure, wjthj ts 
gTurdvTodv carri ed by limbs of a n unearthly tread_ fFiga~?&> 
50 T 5t), Rut the face as a spiritual physiognomy is yet 
unknown. There is no enlightenment, no■ jibe ration^ in any 
of them. It b still, as it had bee El during the whole of early 
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classical sculpture, but a part of die body, new so expressive 
of its passion ( fatigue and elation. 

So far did early classical sculpture go, so utterly steeped 
in the body, that the mastery of its modelling seems to come 
from within (Fig, 52), The tangible vibrations ufjjvinp fles h 
arc the surfa ce movements nf deeper stirring s. Such h the 
naturalism ofAmariivatL Nothing, in spite of the surrender 
of either to the beauty of the body, could be less Grecian. 
This is one of the supreme and complete artistic forms of 
the soil and the mind of India; for ever, that is* as long as it 
Is active and creative, outside salvation the body cannot 
escape from itself, yet it can help in the attainment of salvation 
and eventually it is plastically transmuted into its receptacle. 
(See next chapter) 

In the sec ond half of the second cent ury a.D. the school 
of Vefigf is at its height. Linear imposition now has not 
only become more flexible, but has grown in the same 
direction and to the same degree as the movement of the 
single figures. From the days of Bhirhut onwards an ever- 
increasing use was made of the joints of the body In their 
pliability: as in the fettered shyness qf Bharhui postures 
(Fig. 27), in the slow sway of the Bodhgaya figurines (Fig. 1 9} w 
in the vivacious experimenting with new movements and 
angles of posture in Saftcl (Figs, 33, 34), These* by the end 
tjf the firet century' a.d. 83 ( + Loria^obhtkiT relief, Mathura), are 
rounded off into one sweeping boldness, that bends head 
[against shoulder^ should er* against waist* supported by legs 
reciprocal in their crowed attitude to the body and sur¬ 
mounted by arms that continue the pattern of the body- 
rhythm (sec also Fig, 42), 

In unison with the bodily movement, the outline in 
Bharhui had been reticent in its flow (Figs. 26, 27), but it 
gathered momentum as well as sinuous continuity in the 
subsequent century (Fig. 32), and in the first century a*d. it 
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reached an amplitude that seemed to distend the movement 
now to the right, now to the left, except for diagonal com¬ 
position, which held together the exuberant outline* In the 
f second ccntui^AJJ. the t urn and bend of the neck matter 
! much a nd the threefold flex ion (tribhahga) of t he fi gure s 
i becom es the favourite pose (Fig. 42). This may be s een in . 
the Mathura and in the Y ertgi schoo l. But the latter, being 
more subtle and expressive, gives it a d ifferent s cope. 

Hitherto the movements of the single figures were contained 
within the appearance and extent of the figure. Now, 
however and nowhere in such degree as in the reliefs from 
Amnravati, the rhythmical, i.e. compositional or dynamic, 

I movement of each figure seems to transcend its bodily move¬ 
ment. The compositional movement of an upraised arm, for 
instance, docs not end at the tips of the fingers. On the 
contrary, surging along the kgs and passing across a powerful 
body, with mighty chest and vigorous shoulders, the move¬ 
ment b thrown forth from there across the arms and beyond 
the physical reach of the figure (Figs. 52, 51, etc ). 

The dynamic movements of these figures transcend 
them; their sway* their curves and even the tremulous and 
disintegrating outline (Fig> 53). specially of the later reliefs 
from Vengl, arc attempts at escape with the help of the body, 
and from its limitations, 

The linear composition of the relief panels, too, as a 
whole, in its preference for parabolic cun p es (Figs. 4*1-52), is 
dynamically open. However filled with figure the relief may 
appear, it does not solely rely (see SMcJ) on crowded shapes 
that have accumulated within a given frame; their multitude 
is bound together by linear rhythm. This, however, has none 
of the satisfied recurrence, none of the composed conclusive- 
ness, peculiar to Bhirhut. On the contrary its movement is 
left open; it just begins only within the given relief field, but 
transcends it dynamically. 
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In the first century u.c, (Slflci, South gale) groups of figures 
had begun to be formal, but they were sprinkled into the 
density of otherwise inarticulate crowds (Fig. 33). Now, 
however, the entire linear composition comprises but one 
group, Le* that of all the figures taking part in the scene 
of the relief (see also Sand, West gate, War of the Relics). 
With as many subordinate groups as there are interests 
and actions binding the single figures together, the whole is 
swept by a major movement, which, with its parabolae, 83 
leaves open the entire constellation of any scene f futile in its 
ardour. The perfection of the Vengi school, incomplete, i 
howeveri in its attempt to transcend the limits of the single f 
Compositions and of the body, with an intensified awareness ^ 
of its vitality, has an eternal poignancy P w 

In the third century the discipline of the bte second 
century no longer cheeks a truly excentrical sense of move¬ 
ment. With a tremulous mannerism of modelling (casing slabs 
of stupa of Amarftvatr, reliefs from a stupa near Go] 3* etc.), 8 * 
the highly-sophisticated school of Vengi dissolves (Fig. 53). 

Classical Indian sculpture experiences its early maturity in 
Mathura in the fullness of sense-perception and enjoyment. 
In VeflgF the intensity of this experience transcends the 
experience itself. While early classical sculpture had been 
based on, and rendered in p plastic terms, the infinite connected¬ 
ness of all life and form, the later phase, on the self-same 
basis and with related means, seeks an escape from its very 
foundation, which cannot be avoided The direction only 
a!tem M 

The pendulum of the attitude of the artist towards life has 
swung back. The oneness with nature in its extended aspects 
is now condensed and transferred into the human frame* This 
integration aggrandises the latter to superhuman dimensions 
and constitutes the notion Jf not as yet the form, of the image 
(Mathura) Hthc other alternative is that it burdens or dates 
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in order to transcend the human figure (AmarlvaEiju 
In die sculptures of Veflgi transcendentalism is rendered 
in terms of locality; the movement of figures and comp ositio ns 
exceeds their actual extension. Transcendentalism, in the sense 


of a tramubst&ntiatiorc of the body itself and within its frame, 
was expressed by subsequent generations of craftsmen. 


Summary 

L Character of form: Fullest plastic and naturalistic modell¬ 
ing. 

2. Geography: Two centres: Mathura and Vefigi* while the 

contributions of the other provinces are brought up to 
date. Expansion of Mathura idiom. 

3. Chronology^Unfoldment of all the artistic facilities as 

part of a process of inti ex ion, u 

4. Inner meaning: (o) Hedonism of Mathura and (£) trans¬ 

cendentalism of Vehgi as alternatives of an experience 
of life which turns hack upon itself- 







TRANSU8STANTIATION 
A. INFLEXION 


A ft age is n<iw reached of ' inflexion^ in its Literal as well 
as in its most intense meaning. Whereas vegetative devices, 
for instance, such as the lotus-creeper (p,30), have become 
rare or disappear altogether from the compositions, their 
movement seems to persist in that of the bodies and attitudes 
of the human figures, and in the manner in which thev are 
modelled (I* igs. 56-58, 62, etc.). This movement now seems 
to have its origin within the human frame which it moulds 
and the limbs of which it conducts according to its own sway. 
Thus it may he said that what hitherto had been shown as 
extensive (for instance, in the case of the endlessly rambling 
creeper) has now withdrawn into ibe within of the human 
figure, dynamically active there* yet seemingly at rest in the 
form it has brought about. In flowing, shallow and altogether 
unbroken curves* this movement glides along the outlines of 
the figures, and although varied in strength it can be found 
in any profile or section across the figures. 

The vegetative rhythm of this recurrent and undulating 
movement has no Longer plants for it_s carrier. While these 
have disappeared from the compositions they leave their 
movement in them* freely rhythmical and diffused throughout 
them, as if it were a strong scent. It clings to and permeates 
the human figures, now entirely moulded according to this 
unending rhythm. What had been beheld as extensive 
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h now shown ss acting from within, with an irrefutable 
calmness. This inflexion of vegetative life and of its rendering 
in expressive signs, reminiscent of their plant-origin, leads 
to a "transubstantiation 1 of the body* The naturalism of the 
modelling is now rarified and is brought about by the flow¬ 
ing movement of life itself (cf. p. 50). 

Transubstantiation comes about in the following manner; 
The principle of the vegetative movement persists, while 
vegetation in which it had been beheld originally withdraw*. 
It immigrates into the human body and mates it its vessel. 
But the shape remains suggestively human and the principle 
of the movement from its plant-origin reaches a human 
destination* Within the body this movement belongs to the 
physical as well as to the inner life- The movement of the 
inner life as well as that of the vital currents Is identical with 
the vegetative movementn While in this aspect the body 
becomes plant-like in swaying rhythm and plastkrty, it is the 
vessel of the movement of the physical and of the inner life. 
The long-prepared miracle of tinnaubslanttatkm has thus 
come true. Hindrances have dissolved; the human body, as 
given form to, does not stand for physical appearance. It is 
the form of the movement of life* The ‘without* when 
transferred into the 1 within T becomes identical there with 
the beyond. 

This did not come about suddenly. The means for It had 
been prepared from the very outset. The movement of 
vegetative growing was rendered in the art of the Indus valley 
by the undulating stem and branches of trees and in early 
classical art a device had been invented for its sake* that of 
the lotus creeper, for which there is no prototype in nature. 
At the same time human and animal figures had, together w ith 
the compositional rhythm, been subject to this movement. 
But other aims, such as the framing of devices of the inter¬ 
relation of the relief figures, an increasing mastery of 
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foreshortening and various other formal and technical pro¬ 
blems demanded solutions (pp. 40, 44). Still, in the ample 
naturalism of early maturity* transubstarniation of the body 
drew near. 

The ceaseless movement originally seen and felt in the 
outer world* and nrainiy in vegetation* became felt also as 
belonging to the substance of the inner life. This experience 
is visualised by showing the human body entirely made up 
of that movement. Its repercussions have shaken off what is 
gross in the body and what binders its circulation. Fluid 
throughout in plastic treatment, the movement now rever¬ 
berates freely within its self-created form. But in so far as 
allusion to human appearance remains* it is always made to 
youth, with its smoothness of Limbs, as an homage of the 
inner life movement* in whetfe malm there is no waste, The 
bodies of the gods always look 'as if sixteen yearn old,' 

ITieae bodies of the gods are lent to all the figures* 
irrespective of their stums, whether divine, semi-divine or 
human. An form knows no such difference. For the body 
has now become in every instance an embodiment of the life- 
movement. It is an aspect of existence itself, in its plenitude 
of consciousness. 

Three centuries follow, from the fourth to the sixth, where 
the harvest is reaped with suspended breath, in vibrant 
silence. Throughout the country a largeness of conception 
visualise? super-personal existence. The compositions now 
no longer narrate; they are, on the contrary* representational. 
In them aspects of existence itself are contained and 
expressed. Whatever action is suggested, this takes place in 
a dimension where time does not pass, but in which* 
paradoxically* the inner life movement is unfolded. 

Gestures, for instance* there are of the single figures; and 
each has its meaning. One of the most frequently repeated 
gestures of the Buddha, and of other divinities, is the abhaya 
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fpudra (Figs. 4l t 45 t 55, 59), the gesture of fearlessness. The 
sculptures in Gandhlra and Mathura were equally familiar 
with it. But they rendered it merely m □ sign or symbol. 
With them it did not become artistic form. Iconography 
refers this gesture to a special incident in the life of the 
Buddha, when he tamed the raging elephant Nibgiri* But the 
actuality of the situation has left the mudri. It is shown 
when the particular incident is not alluded to and when the 
figure is not that of the Buddha* The gesture permanently 
conveys fearlessness. From its intransitive experience it is 
turned„ with open palm, into the transitive reassurance, which 
the presence of divinity gives to the devotee (Fig- 59). The 
gesture, in its origin an act, exists now in the timeless stale . 
which it establishes itself. It is unchangeable in the duration 
of its being. 

In this fixed position it is vibrant with life, artistically 
potent and not a dead symbol The rhythmical life-move¬ 
ment pulses through its palm and fingers in telling curves 
and full modelling. 

Whatever action is suggested, this takes place in a dimen¬ 
sion where time is at rest and does not pass. 

Whether the object is an image to be worshipped, a myth 
or a scene to be hebeld, the inter-related presence of the 
entire situation, as well as of each single figure that supports 
it, is what the artist endeavours to fix according to definite 
measures. Thus every scene or image becomes a vihfftti* 1 
and every part of it, subordinated to that aspect, is transform¬ 
ed according to its meaning within* and in relation id* the 
whole. Now definite canons of proportion and appearance of 
the figures come to be bid down systematically as well as 
definite attributes. Where everything has its bearing in a 
context that results from artistic creation, and is yet meant 
to indicate an existence unchangeable in the duration of 
its action, every' part of the compositional unity must be 
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unmistakable with regard to its suggested purport, and has 
to be ratiocudised 

The human figure prevails in scenes and images, to the 
almost complete exclusion of floral and plant motifs, aa has 
been the case already in Mathura and Vengl from the first 
century a,d. There La scope for trees as accompaniment for 
Vi^akas (tree-goddesses), etc,, but otherwise all vegetation is 
relegated to the borders** where the lotus-scroll, now partly 
still, with its original meaning mostly, however, as a flowing, 
curling and flaming device {Bidflmi}, is treated in a manner 
that for the first time has been made use of in Amaravati 
and Mathura.® Cut obliquely, its tumbling stalk ramifies into 
scrolls that turn point-like upon themselves. 

Plastic Tranorhation of the Body 
Enflowed with a language of gestures and a canon of poses^ 
^ Bharhut) are 

sparaelv and dearly placed on the flat ground (Figs. 56-58, 
64 p 65). Ttaerc'T rpO^l nT^ lL^ttig^ i^ and balanced te nsion 
in thetr dtSiat^rTT&^naund, in its seeming bareness, acta 
as^^rpTfiSntly dynamic interval to the consistency of the 
modelled parts. All energies are concentrated in the 
superhuman figure, superhuman because, on the basis of 
actual appearance, its aspect is so modified as to suggest 
qualities and possibilities beyond the range of mortals, 
i Bodily discipline su ggests supernatural strength, freed from 
y tEiTenciimbninccs of earthly wdljbcmg (Fig. 54). The figure 
br^^marTp^n TfrE oriicr hand, wSJPamplc hips and full 
breasts, retains, whatever may be her name, the promise 
i of motherhood (Fig. 60, etc.). Multiplicity of limbs (p. 7) p 
combined with a transformed body, amounts to an incor¬ 
poration qf further, i.e. transcendental, possibilities (Figs- 64, 
, 66, 67). The shape is prepared that will yield what is attainable 
beyond the purpose of actual limbs. By a generalisation on 
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the basis of the physiological and by jRibstituljon of the 
C % principl e of fluidity jbr that of i rme rviuion, t he skin becom es 
a_plast ic teguni^Ljunder whi ch thr o bs the pulse of life. 
Whereas the solid parts of the~body make the foundation 
of Western anatomy, the vital currents and that which 
allows their circulation demand a peculiarly Indian artistic 
anatomy. It is not scientific in the sense nf observation 
and description of its structure, but it is suggestive of the 
vital currents that percolate the entire living frame, which in 
relation to them b secondary and conditioned (Fig, 62). 

Innervation, the nervous tension of the body , expressive of 
animal vitality and of emotions, is relaxed. In this soothed 
condition it lies dormant, Its capdty of being highly 
strung is kept in ever-present readiness to envelop the con¬ 
tinuous circulation of the life sap, he* of the vegetative prin¬ 
ciple, of the vital currents and of the inner Life movement. 
The muscular substance seems to melt away while it is being 
sustained and transmuted. It supplies cover and conducts 
and yields reverberations. It is wrapt all round the bones 
that are not visible, so that all joints appear as passages of a 
ceaseless and consistent movement. The irans ubstantiatlon 
of the body is made visible by the transformation of the 
'plastic means. ~ 

Just as the notions of bodily appearance are much older 
than their plastic versions in Gupta and other contemporary 
scul prure —the feminine ideal, for instance, goes bach to th e 
pa heolithic age* 1 — soTSsthc plastic transformation of th e bod y 
been prepared from t he eUiJ_oLthc ^TaTinan periocT onward- 
YAa soon as the swaying linear rhythm had begun to animate 
the figures, and to bend them according to its demands, their 
/compactness was dissolved and transmuted into an appearance 
Wore flowing. This comprises the outline, ever mote sinuous 
and gliding, as well as the surface, with its subtle ups and 
downs of plastic rhythm. In the early centuries of the Christian 
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era this process had continued, but other problems at that time 
were panmount. Now the latter having been formulated, the 
continuity of the movement attains balance between the ever¬ 
present foundation of 1 ancient 1 volume (mass), and its linear 
superstructure. 

An an, concentrated on the innermost sources of life and 
on its own contemplation within them* has but little scope for 
superfluities such as apparel and jewellery. The burdensome 
ornaments of the early classical period (Figs. 26 p 32. 36), 
the experiments in wreaths arid folds of the age of early 
maturity {Pigs- 2S P 41 T 44), had already been employed in the 
school of Yetigi to a lesser extent (Fig. 50), There, too* a 
delicate and at the same time abbreviated formulation had set 
in. Now, the little that is tolerated, of garment, jewellery or 
garlands (Figs. 56 p 5$ r 60), stands in sensitive relation to the 
body, of which it is a sheath and foil, accurate in its delineation 
(robe of the Buddha, Figs, 54 t 55 p 59. 62), or delicate with 
flowers (garland of Varaba avatSra, Udayagiri, Fig. 63). 
Between these two. t,e. the systematically accurate and the 
blossoming surface (Figs r 56-58, 62, 66)* Gupta and contem¬ 
porary sculpture are unfolded. 

In the empire of the Guptas in Aiylvarla,* 2 craftsmen of high 
spiritual knowledge worked in Samath, but also in Mathura, 
in Garhwa, in Udayagiri (Gwalior), and other places, side by 
side at times with craftsmen who, while carrying ors the old 
traditions, just succeeded in bringing them up to date. Central 
India keeps pace with the course taken in Hamath, yet, while 
its measure is the same, the experience is on a different level, 
altogether nearer to the earth and to the past. The cast as 
well as the west now begin partly to acquire and partly to 
consolidate features that were destined in the future to turn 
to a considerable extent into local, i,e, ethnical, characteristics. 
The Dekkban, however* makes the body of the rock the 
cradle of portentous qualities* 
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If perchance at this or any other period an artist inscribed 
hi_= name, he did it as master of his craft, but through no 
consciousness of his genius-. There never was any scope in 
Indian art for individual problems and their solutions. In¬ 
dividual problems did not exist. Fixed rules guided the man 
who had learnt the craft according to his inborn gifts. 
Those works, however, that rise above the average achievement 
must be attributed to artists who were by immediate experi¬ 
ence in touch with the visualized reality itself. The degree 
of intensity differs and the subtlety of visualisation, but not 
the kind of vision nor the means of fixing it in form within 
■each locally circumscribed unit. 

In the beginning of the fourth century, one such eminent 
craftsman from Mathura carved the large + Buddha ’ from Eudh- 
gjya (Fig. 54). Much that is of the Mathura school of rhe first 
and second centuries a.d. is still practised, as, fur instance* 
the type of y ajra-p a xVanka mollt f cross cd legs), as well as of 
the garment (Fig. 41). Sweeping and harsh generalisations 
now sum up what had been the joyous naturalism of an earlier 
age. On that they are based, while ignoring it + (Transitional 
type: Fig. 45.) Ruthlessly a firm outline now clasps a monu¬ 
mentalised body, That it is an isosceles triangle matters more 
than the curvature of full limbs, which it restrains with pre¬ 
meditated balance* That the structure of the entire figure is 
geometrical impresses the ancient Indian heritage of ponder¬ 
osity with the seal of the unavoidable* But no longer is there 
any absorption in things earthly, no longer any vehement pulsa¬ 
tion of life. But at the same time, what they had been once 
has now become the humus which nourishes a tariffed life. 
The Rodbisattva from Bodhgaya is the first image in India 
w hich by it*. form signifies what its name implies. The make¬ 
shift appearance of images is gone. In Mathura, during the 
first and second centuries a.d. , the discrepancy between * Bud- 
dhaMiood and + Buddha'-image had been unsurmountabJe* 
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Now.latjwever r not only lak^nas(chnmacrist]£S of supernormal 
appearance) matter* nor do symbolic gestures,, but the entire 
conduct of lines, planes and of aU visual relations itself signify 
that reality which is hinted at by the very name + ^ If in the 
period of early maturity the figures had grown up physically j 
{ p„ 40), they have now attained their spiritual size. 

Although the Bodhgaya 'Buddha' is the earliest image, in a 
truly spiritual sense* there must have been others made at the 
same time. The Buddha from Anuradhapura, Ceylon* near 
in date* is also not far from it in meaning. The Bodbgaya 
image is not a precursor. It bdongs to the age that produced 
it to the same extent as the SaficI reliefs belonged to the first 
century ac + 

What holds good for the body is also valid for the face. 
No longer are the single features related to each other 
merely in their mask-like nontext (Bhlrhut)! equally distanced 
from the within as they are from the without* accent]css 
thresholds between being and living* nor is physiognomy 
explored as indicative of emotions that spring from the body 
(SaflcI* etc,)* or b > r their intensity seem to trespass its vitality 
(Amarlvntl). But the single features simplified from, and 
partly also enlarged in comparison with* actual appearance 
show various possibilities of transcendental experience by 
very slight modifications in their angles or distances. In the 
early fourth century the conquest of the mind is the theme 
of die face. The ancient ideal of the Cakiavartin, or the 
4 world-ruler, so mundanely interpreted in Mathura in the 
’ first and second centuries (Fig, 41)* has become transferred 
‘ into the inner mind. There the conquest is wrought under 
r the most intimate, and therefore most destructive, guidance 
, of life over its denser aspects. Struggle and disdainful relaxa¬ 
tion after conquest* in the firmly set* full-lipped mouth, a 
shelter against the outside world in the heavily-lowered eye* 
lids, a glance that* while physically rivetted to the tip of the 
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nose (yoga altitude, see Mohenjo-Daro), masters the fields 
of the mind. Ijhis inner world-cnnqucrer is the Buddha 
■a$ conceived by the Gupta artists of the early fourth century , 1H \ 
\ From this time onward almost ail figure*. w hether of gods, 
! mcn or women, assume a similar 'tn-look/ Behind eyelids 
lowered as if behind inscrutable walls, they retire into the 
[abyss and the serenin' of the inner mind. 

Mathura am* SarnAth 

Although Gupta sculpture to our present knowledge begins 
with the work of a craftsman from Mathura T the leading 
Craftsmen during the fifth century were working in Sarnlth. 
Nevertheless they had learnt their le^soiu from Mathura, for 
impressive images had been exported from Mathura to 
Sirnath and other places from the first century a, D* onwards. 
Samath images, which arc to be ascribed to the third and " 
fourth centuries, dearly betoken their indebtedness (Fig. 55) + 
Yel then the Simlth version of MathurU prototypes is 
subtler than the original(see similarity of mission of 
Mathuni school in western and southern India, pp r 45 f 
In the fifth century its delicate touch became acknowledged 
even outside the confines of the school, and Mathura itself 
adopted it to its own purposes . 1m In spile, however, of this 
mutual interchange, each school in the fifth century retains 
its well-defined features; that of Mathura a certain^harshness 
along with so me motife. suchjt s, fo r instance, the^ r ibbed' rob e 
ti the B uddha [ma^e : that of S arnath jsjof a fi ner gmin in its 
subtlety of surface treatment and la utrrn u ^ twmnmy nT^ iT 
that ib accessory to k f flT Mathura knows the discipline 
which leads towards (Fig. 54), SamUth renders in plastic 
term!? tiie body itself of bibs (Fig. 62)„ 

Trend ov Fifth and Sixth Century Sculpture 

While the first half of the fifth century still prefers a 
solidly built body and a stern mien bent upon inner conquest 
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(Fig. 59) ,* s after the middle of the centery , this conq uest is 
taken for granted. ~The rounded countenance and fuller limbs 
contain an appearance of ease, resting for a while on its own 
perfection, + In the second half of this century the limbs and 
/body retain their roundness, but become elongated with an 
! elegance aloof from worldly allurement. The head accord- 
Vjngly becomes relatively email, while the faccvvith ever more 
Grounded features, is a receptacle of bliss. 9 * This difference, 
compared with facial cast and expression of preceding images 
(p, 62), results from the slightest variations in angles and 
sizes of the features. These again depend upon the 
spiritual as well as the artistic capacity of the craftsman. At 
1 the end of the fifth century a perfection, unbearable almost 
in its (lawlessness, is attained. 309 The sixth century endows 
j the slender body with a highly-strung sensitiveness of 
[ modelling and outline, mollifying here, petrifying there, 
| the entirely delicate surface of the image {Fig* &2) + These 
J changes in the appearance of the image are accompanied by 
more momentous changes of its formal qualities. 

In the beginning of the fifth century the modelling had 
been relatively hard, on the basis of the knowledge gained in 
the Kusana period- 101 The chest rigorously adhered to the 
|surface (Fig. 59} + This, together with breadth of shoulders, 
Unvested the images with an air of command. The outline 
/was accurate and relatively halting. A gradual budding into 
the roundnesa of the plastic context, and a serene and 
uninterrupted flow of lines, are allied features of the later 
| fifth century# An increase of plastic differentiation of the 
most discriminating economy and of the highest degree of 
sublimation belongs to the sixth century (fig- b2)* 

After the attempt to transcend the possibilities of the body 
[Yehgi, second and third centuries), it is given a new measure 
beyond them, and within its transubstantiated form, in the 
fourth century* vt The speed of existence has slowed down. A 
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seuse of joy falls back upon itself while it experiences what 
passes with an understanding that leads towards salvation. 
In self-willed relaxation, that which originally in nature had 
given the body its shape is released from the physicaL Now 

At this moment of attainment, w’hatever the figures may do, 
phy music, distribute alms h be worshipped or spon divinely 
(Garhwa relief, early fifth centur y, Figs, 56-58), they are 
being home by a proud surrender. The group connections, 
so closely knit during previous centuries (p, 52), now tend to 
fall asunder* As there are but alight bonds of interest, 
activity or emotion between the figures, the unity of the 
group* with all that it implies in three dimensioned con¬ 
nectedness, gives way to a juxtaposition of the single figures, 
loosely gathered into fleeting nearness here, or arrested at 
wider intervals there. 

Nature, as visible parallel and accompaniment of man, 
had already begun lo gradually disappear* Nature as a whole 
ts taken into and expressed by a transfigured body. A 
garland of su pea-personal figures, in cadences tint outspoken 
and therefore the more suggestive, is gathered according co 
the subdued rhythm of the ever-recunent though no longer 
visible lotus creeper. Not the motif but its rhythm is 
prese nt, and has be come further tiiHercn mted , It at this 
stage, in the quiet ot litVa everlasting procession, two heads 
are turned towards each other or two hands arc made 
to touch, such stray movements fur ever settle down in its 
iraruriiorincss. Now that all accompaniments have been 
eliminated, the flat SLsriace uf the relief-ground appears to 
exhale a fragrance that fittcdly binds all form to its rhythmic 
pattern* 

This distils the toughness of the body, so to speak, io the 
purest plastic essence. It it caught at a definite stage of in- 
breathing, and, with breath suspended, the shou lders expand, 
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support and uphold the nest of the seemingly weightless 

body. 

Q v the sixth century an attem pt is mad ejo face t h e bod y 
f rom t he binding surface of the relief-groun d. Hitherto, with 
breadth of sboutdem and a posture parallel to the ground, the 
figure was its highest exponent (Figs. 54, 55, 59. although 
the latter is east ‘in the round’). This ta now made into 
the point of departure for a movement that passes vertically 
and arch-tike from head to toe. with the highest curvature 
in the middle of the body.* 05 Hitherto, all the bhangas 
liad been explored laterally, and. to some extent, together 

( with the stances, in three dimensional aspects. Now altitud e 
gains artistic significance, in the sense of anj Qiit yrard mov e¬ 
ment that lifts the figure acr oss its own existence, and, though 
~standing ^"kcs h~appear ttTsoar, while yet feet and head li e 
irTthe same vertic al plane, close ly bound to the jpuuntLand 
inseparably one with it (Fig. 62). 

1 -^SudrtraosformatioiTof appearance makes it free from the 
law of gravitation. What is heavy and yet appears weightless 
is the charming puzzle, and the sculptors of this age never get 
tired of repeating it in figures flying without wings (Figs. 60, 
68, etc.), soaring pot-belli ed Ganas. an d uigentlu aveiily spirit s 
cutting across the air, sin ply qr in cnuplcs. on clouds that 
are^ thelimng~to~ atreternal dalliance. In the second and" 
third centuries, dunce had been the element in which the 
figures appeared at home. Now they are still further freed 
from all crude gravity, and their bodies arc syspcndcdjn 
1 aiithajt' and permanent bliss. 

The flying motif had been dear to Indian artists from the 
early classical phase. There, however, at times wings were 
required in the general ancient Asiatic fashion for showing the 
motif us one indicative of flight. Wingless, yet impetuously 
flying figures, display their arts on the walls of Ortssan rock- 
cut caves and in Bharhut. They cut through the air, propel!- 
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td bv their own power of levitation and direction (Fig, 37 ), 
Flight as an ultimate degree of movement the Yerigi artists 
rendered with utmost zest (Fig, 51). Now zest and directed- 
ness return to their roots like the sap of a plant that has 
home fruit. There it rests and supports, contained within the 
body, its seemingly weightless shape. 

Formation of Eastern and Western Schools 

The influence of Mathura and Sarnfth made itself frit in 
eastern anti in western India. The school of Samath was 
appreciated in Bensd ™ and reverberations of the Mathura - 
idiom cut be felt as far as Sind. 14 * 

irrespective, however, of this. local idioms persist in the 
cast and others are being evolved in the west. The eastern 
Hthoof ts even now conspicuous by its warm sensuousness 
(stucco figures from Maniyar Matha, 14 * Rajgir; Sultangall]- 
Buddha), with which it endows the sublimations of Samath. 
With this there goes as far as narrative reliefs are con¬ 
cerned a fondness of embellishments that have their own 
capricious and curly way. IM The nervy manner in which 
pointed finger-tips are bent slightly Irackwards, deeper 
shadows shown around the eyes, and lines that arc more 
drawn from the nostrils to the mouth, add one more note, 
emotional and somewhat irritable (Fig. 59). But essentially 
the eastern school bases its idiosyncracies on the Simith 
school. It lifts to its impersonal level the charm and! the 
fallings of humanity. 

In the west, however, that is, in the country from Gwalior 
westward, including Rajputana. etcstiffening clasps the legs 
from thighs downward, and. as if whipped by an alien dis¬ 
cipline, they bend in sickle shape (Fig. hi). This strained 
movement becomes more and more prominent in the following 
centuries. What is responsible for it “mediava! sculpture ' ilt 
will show. 
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Ce*vteal India 

In central India 2 homelier and sturdier build had been 
inherited from the days of Sand (see the figure of Bhudcvi 
in the Varaha avat^ra relief, Udayagiri, the various river god¬ 
desses from Btsnapr, Tigawa* etc.}. 1 * 7 This tradition* upon 
which are bestowed achievements of Mathura from the second 
century onward p and later on refinements from Sarrnth, gives 
the reliefs an antinomy of appeal, where spontaneous exis¬ 
tence and wisdom of its transitoriness are blended in a plastic 
context (Figs. 60 T 64). But this is also the case in the output 
of the workshops of Sarnath, specially in their lesser produc¬ 
tions, such as architectonic reliefs (ch Ksantivadin Jiitaka 
lintel). 108 Geographical demarcations, indispensable as they 
□re, must not he drawn too rigidly* 

The process from the fifth to the sixth century gone 
through in Sarrnth lias its counterpart in central India, 1Crg 
Relatively heavy in a spreading manner in the early fifth 
century, the rendering of the figures seems to shrink and to 
become more concentrated in height and roundness in the 
late fifth and early sixth centuries (Fig. 64). In central India 
this is done with a reserved kind of elegance. 

This terse plastic diction Es soon to relax, and to sink back, 
by the end of the sixth century (Fig, 60), into a broadly 
spreading form, still activated and polished in outline and 
bearing of the figures, until shortly afterwards a heaviness 
like that of profound sleep lays all the figures at rest in it, 
while their hardened outlines keep them confined each to 
its shape {Fig. 65). 

It is in central India, too, that in a rock-cut relief, like 
that of the Yaraha avattra scene Ln Udnyagirfi forces more 
vital and at the same time more ancient and deep rise into 
gigantic appearance (Fig. 63). 

What had mattered in the lradra and specially in the Surya 
relief at Bhaja (p. 36) has now reached its zenith. Cosmic 
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myths are wrestttl from the stone id a bnpage of pure 
plastic form. Upheavals of die sun, water and earth coagulate 
Into compositions for which there is no man-made law. 
Primevally organic in its animal-human appearance, Yisiiu- 
\ araha rises from the waters; the latter, however, are but a 
regularly incised pattern of parallel wavy lines^ unruffled 
by the mythical event. The rising and penetrating of the 
lingering* heavy* yet commanding mass ofVi^u betrays no 
effort in carrying out its mission of rescuing the earth-goddess, 
lilts body, from its elephantine legs and arms* gathers the dig¬ 
nity of cosmic confidence in human shoulders and boaris head- 

The convolutions of the Naga, worshipping in the security 
of its swelling hood and curling out of tt, make the pedestal 
of the rising Vl^u t who lifts and carries with him goddess, 
garland and lotus stalk, all serpentine in soundness and move¬ 
ment. The undifferentiated state of formlessness seems just 
left behind. It still clings to the figure of the Virflha avatara* 
and paradoxically completes the power of the composition. 

This early fifth century rock-cut relief, in its peculiar 
vitality* is Just an outpost in central India. That other 
contemporary reliefs cut into the same rock of Udayjgm^d 
that the figure of Bhudevt are of the average type of central 
Indian scuplturc, is brjond the pabiL The Variha relief* tn 
its tough and alow plasticity* heaving with the very breath of 
creative earth p belongs to the same mentality which had been 
at work in Bhaja, and now marks the rock with the more 
differentiated impress of a later age. While currents from 
Samath* etc.* touched upon the sculpture of central India* the 
connectedness with the tradition of the Dckfehan matters 
more at this phase. 


DEETkHJLN 

In the Dekkhan the few reliefs of the fifth century (Lad 
Khan temple, Aihoje)™' are neither in quality nor in quantity 
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substantia! enough to admit conclusions- In the 
century, however, temples, images and rock-cut caves afford 

scope for truly aboriginal sculptures. 

A colossal stele, for instance, of a Sivaitic image l rig 
from Par el, Bombay, makes the god, in Ins threefold pre¬ 
sence, appear with a gesture of manifestation and rise above 
himself with a gesture of collection, and advance 
above himself with a plenitude of arms, while the entire high 
column—lihgam of his threefold unity—radiates forth multi¬ 
ples of his likeness, repercussions of his existence, repetitions 
of his gestures, all the while all of them leaning back against 
one more and still one more manifestation,supported by, and 
rising from an inexhaustible supply, all the while aU of them 
steeped in deepest absorption, drowned within themselves 
and flooded by their strength that moulds their bodies with 
the deep breath that life draws before it gives birth and 

before it dies. * 

The squat dwarfs at the bottom make the music to the 

silence of the image- 

What had sustained the bodies of the figures at kan 
(Fig. +4) yields now, rarified, the intensity of the image from 
Parcl. That welling up from the deep Ivas now recourse to 
its own movement. It is led backwards by it and sinks mto 
the bottom from which it has arisen. . 

The reliefs of the four caves of BadamT, too, are of essential 
importance. When calling to mind the suavity of Swnath 
sculpture, grave weight of subterranean forces seems gathered 
in the looming inertia of their full and heavy forms, In Gupta 
sculpture of the sixth century absorption and bliss of the mind 
had transmuted the appearance of face and body to a calm t t 
was unearthly yet tender. In the Dekkhan, however, that 
absorption is not of the tnind only, and them ts no bliss. 
The whole being seems to lean back and to sink deeper and 
deeper into its origin and destiny, where all is so silent that 
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the pulsing of the blood roars against the limits of the body 
like breaking sea-wires (see KUtrli p p, 43). This sinking back 
into the un-formed, yet ever-balanced in its tension, La a stale 
of the most condensed energies. They may appear as if seized 
by drowsiness; though now pent-up in a sort of self-intoxica¬ 
tion, they are ready to break out any moment into powerful 
gestures and divine fury (Fig. 67 t also Ytsnu on Anuta* cave 
iiip and TnvBmntta reliefcave ii). ul 

Technically of cnarae grain, these Trivlkrarna reliefs place 
the large-shaped figures into panels not too deeply sunk and 
just big enough to accomniodatc the dynamic dimension of the 
main figure. The panel or recess does not encase the figure 
in conformity with its actual extension, The main figure, Le. 
that of the god, may be placed asymmetrically to one side 
of the panel, and ihc space left at the other side, or on top, is 
filled with minor figures in such a manner that the movement 
of the divinifr in iu power has scope to extend beyond its 
limbs. 

There it encompasses the accompanying figures. These do 
not cany it any further* nor do they even share in it; on the 
contrary, whatever be their own actions and movements that 
while unaffected by it, happen within it, they arc wrapt round 
by it and it is there that they abide. 

The weightincss of the main figures is made conspicuous 
by heavy and very high and cylindrical crowns. While 
by their height they seemingly elongate the verticalism of 
the figures, by tbeir weight, however, they press down upon 
their actual height, so that they appear burdened with the 
dignity they have to support. By this counter-movement of 
the ascending growth of the figure and of the descending crush 
of the crown*tense and unrelieved energies accumulate within 
the bodies. Nothing could be less familiar to contemporaty 
sculpture from Slrnlth* where slight heads are Lightly carried 
on pkiEU-likc and swaying bodies. 
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This dynamism, latent within the heavy miss of the body, 
jg not compatible with Buddhist notions. But Indian sculpture 
has at all times essentially carried out its own inherent trends, 
and only secondarily put them into the service of religion. 
These may coincide,as in the Brahmanical rack-cut sculptures 
of the Dekkhan, or in the Buddhist images from Simath {but 
see p. 62 with regard to the lateness of artistic formulation of 
Buddhahood). It docs not, however, tally in the Buddhist 
rock-carved reliefs of the sixth century in die Dekkhan, 1 ** 
Ajanta, although with a more sensitive treatment of the plastic 
surface, stands nearest to the work of Badami, where divini ties 
and figures not exclusively Buddhistic are carved (Fig, 70), But 
numberless reliefs of the Buddha, seated or standing (Fig. 68), 
and of otiler divinities, pass through a lost cause, swelled 
from within by energies that serve no purpose in remaining 
there. The form that is the! r outcome „ for all its weight mess, is 
feeble and seems to collapse (Fig. 68) or else to stiffen 
(Kanheri, cave Ixvi) under its own burden. 

Later on the rock-cut relief* of Nosik, cave xvii, on the 
other hand, give to Buddhist sculpture in the Dekkhan of 
the eighth century a subtlety to which only this age dares to 
aspire (Fig. 69). While the entire appearance of the figures 
is thinned and stretched, the purity- of their outlines is dis- 
ciplbcd by its own away. 

To come hack to the sixth century, the carved slabs from 
Aiholc,™ while in some respects closely related to the 
Badami relief*, stand midway between contemporary Gupta 
sculpture and that—although hitherto scarcely known—of 
the south; the high attainment at this phase of classical 
sculpture lifts even the lesser work to its own level. (Ceiling 
abb of Yisnu, Bying couple* on two slabs, etc.) 1 ” 

/ '/ The achievement of the fifth and sixth centuries lies in the 
perfection of visualising transubstantiated form on the basis 
of a knowledge that during the past centuries had derived its 
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strength and increased its technical facilities by its inherent 
kinship with, and interpretation of, nature. Within the high 
level that prevails throughout India, Aryavarta under the 
G uptas gives the subtlcst^ espresskm of yoga and of stages 
towards the goal att ainable through itIn plastic terms; whereas 
the Dek khan, with its weightier sculptures, conjju res Into Torn 
potentialities and powers that carry with them the knowledge 
how to withdraw into their origins, Gupta sculpture jk_a n 
e fflorescence in serenit y, but in the sculpture of the Dckkhan 
deeper and darker forces stir. What follows in the seventh 
century in Aiyivarti are but the remnants of the feast, and 
these arc touched by irradiations from the Dekkhan; whereas 
the seventh and the eighth centuries in the Dokkhon fulfil the 
trend of the sixth century. 

Between those geographical and ultimately ethnical defini¬ 
tions in the main provinces of classical sculpture of this phase, 
it is specially in central India that the past comes up to the 
high mark of achievement. Connected with either of Them, 
essential characteristics remain the same in Safid (p* 30), in 
the sculptures of the temples in Nichna Kuthara m and later 
on in the 1 middle ages. T 

Apart from the many sculptures in atone or metal, the 
terra-cotta reliefs (BhlUrgiioR,Chau$a, etc.)» u * of which species 
there must have been numberless examples, deserve a passing 
remark. An acute sense of frolicsome freedom, and of vigorous 
action reveals the Indian artist from yet another side. May 
be that the more perishable material was welcome to him for 
the rendering of iamb that do not daim to be permanent' 
but there is no essential difference in the plastic treatment. 

Vegetative and Abstract Motifs 

A synthesis of the fabric of classical Indian sculpture 
would not be complete without a discussion of the part played 
in it by vegetative motifs and abstract device*. It has already 
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been pointed out (p. 54) that motifs of vegetation have more 
or less withdrawn from the figured scenes; they are separ- \ 
ated from them and regaled to borders or to panels 
exelusively replete with them- The latter may be seen in the 
Phamck stupa (sixth century) 11 ' of Samath, endowed with all 
the rich resoruces of Gupta craftsmanship (Fig. 107)+ The ^ 
round modelling of stalk p etc,, according to early classical 
tradition T and the oblique cut of the scroll as it appeared 
in Mathura and Amarcivati combine. But their prolific and 
vital wealth are set next to other panels p neatly kept apart 
within their own confines. There is, however, no vegetative 
exuberance there. Purdy geometrical patterns, all based on 
the svastika motif T in endless repetitious and manifold combi¬ 
nations p fill the given space in patterns of light and darkness^ 
like woven fabrics, cut with fiat and angular surfaces into the 
stone. Such purely abstract motifs had been rare hitherto. 
Bharhut contains only one roundel 1113 filled in similar fashion t 
and in Gandhira the 1 chessboard pattern/ etc^ had further 
opportunities. Apart from these sparse instances, however, 
the purely geometrical device found but little response within 
classical Indian art (plinth of monastery. No. II p Nllanda h m and 
swastika reliefs front Bldlrni). 1 ® The reason for this lies in 
tendencies that determine Indian art in the centuries to come; 
the ornamentation of the Dhimck stupa is partly a survival of 
ancient motifs (see Mohenjo-Daro for vegetative rhythm 
as well as svastika motif) w and pardy a precursor of a 
northernisation of Indian art. This inaugurates 1 medlarval 
sculpture/ 

But before this found expression, states of supra-pee&onal 
existence, he- of the inner Ufc, were given form with the help 
of the transmuted human body. 

In the transubstantiated body the urge of the un-formed 
towards form has proceeded one step further. This does not 
lead beyond the body (p. S3). In its twofold possibilities, 
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as rhythmical and time-bom or momentary and ail-embrac¬ 
ing, ft h tunelessly at rest within the body* through the 
fullness of movement which it integrates 

This is attained through a complete mastery of die func¬ 
tioning of consciousness (Mathura) and is suggested as bliss 
(Samith). It is attained by the immersion of consciousness 
into the nameless sources and balance of life, and Ls 
suggested as dormant power (Eadaml and Parti), ready for 
manifestation. 

These two alternatives are the same that inhere in plastic 
form in the early classical phase (p. 37). Only the levels 
differ and the points from where they are reached. Uncon¬ 
sciously creative t within the plasticity of the former the 
same experience is now gone through within the conscious¬ 
ness of the inner life. 

Integrally part of nature, and on the way of becoming 
artistic form, it has to halt before its ultimate god, which is 
formless and limitless. There all the means of expression are 
insufficient, words as well os form, but in order to show that 
the direction towards the ultimate goal lies within the living 
body, the craftsman transubstantiates it in art, so that it 
becomes the visible vahana t the unmistakable conveyance, 
towards, and it also maybe said as well as of t the form—and 
limitless. 

This now finds intense utterance in a medium whose 
diction from that early phase has been equipped for the task, 
and has refined its means in the process of centuries. 

Summary 

h Character of form: Trans uhstati tuition of the human 
body. Ratified plastic and naturalistic modelling, 

2 . Geography: Most marked contributions from Aryiram 
and Dekkhan. Rise of eastern and western idioms. 
Continuity? of central Indian diction. 
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3, Chronology: Form e<|ujvalent to movement of the inner 
life and to modes of universal consciousness; substra¬ 
tum: the human body, 

4k Inner meaning: * Plastic form establishes the balance 
between the urge of the uniformed and the experience 
of the formless == the limitless, 



3 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
B. FULFILMENT 

So lavish had been the efflorescence of Gupta sculpture 
that for some time to come a large part of Atylvarfa 
remained spell-bound by its qualities. During the subse¬ 
quent century (the seventh^ the artists dwelt on the 
achievements of the past, A brooding heaviness possesses 
all form; yet it has none of the latent dynamism of con. 
temporaty and earlier Dekkhani sculpture. What actually 
vns added in Aryavarta at this period is a coarsening of the 
plastic texture, and the tendency to formukri&t; the tradition 
of the Gupta period. All the avenues of classical sculpture 
seem explored, and the only solace of these generations is to 
drag their heavy tread across paths that once had been in 
flower. 

The Sarnath school, now exhausted from centuries of its 
highest conception and continuous creation, lingers in reminis¬ 
cences of the past.» On brooder, and therefore securer, 
foundations than the exalted refinement of Samiith genius, 
the central fndian artists impart the leavings of Gupta art 
with the now frequently inevitable Dekkhaul flavour'” 
(Fig, 65). 

In the eastern school at this time the Gupta style of the 
sixth century is still alive in a provincial manner. Some reliefs 
from Paharpor and other sites in this respect connect Gupta 
sculpture and the Pala and Sena school of castem i nJia 
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fpp. G7, 11 1). But cl deeper artistic significance, though not 
of greater consequence* are other panels at Paharpur. 1 hey 
have to be assigned to a genuinely local and popular eastern 
tradition of immediate power and purposeful rhythms (Fig. 
80). This, in the subsequent Pala and Sena schools, is given 
but little scope. It survives up to the nineteenth century' 
in Bengal scroll paintings and on painted boot covers. 

Another provincial modification of the Gupta tradition, but 
more in the central Indian than the Simath version, is 
offered by the wooden reliefs of the temple at Bruhmor 
(Camba, about AJ>. 700)™ Of about the same age, yet 
already ‘mediaeval’ formally, arc some large metal images 
from Camba (p. 117)- 

In the eighth century the heaviness is overcome by linear 
discipline. The outline firmly grips a modelling that has 
tightened. Its generalisations come near the ' mediaval 
phase of Indian plastic art The transitions from the classical 
to the medtJEval arc gradual. In Bihar (Nalanda, tig. Bl), in 
Bengal, in Orissa (Ctkala, Fig. S3), in the Central Provinces 
(btrpur) l * ? and in south India (Kailasanatha temple, Kahd- 
puiani), this phase is equally conspicuous. 

South India: MSmallapomm 

While Aryavarta, as far as sculptures go, had been largely 
seised by tonwr, in the south the rocks were carved at 
Mamallapuram in the middle of the seventh century under 
the Pal lavas, What preceded them in the beginning of that 
century is of little consequence* It only shows that the 
slender figures of the Vengi school had become aggrandised 
and simplified, but were at the same time subjected to the 
heavy impress of the Dekkhani form (rock-cut reliefs at 
Bhairavakooda. etc.).™ 

Most conspicuous amongst the Mamallaporam reliefs is 
that of the Gang! (pan view* Fig* 71). Here the rock 
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it&elf becomes material as well as theme. A costnical event 
is visualised on a large stale, transcending shape and 
siae of any regular frame. Such a cqmpositbn ts truly 
inspired by the rock, its quality and secret. The neat rect¬ 
angles, roundels and other simple frames, stich as were 
suggested by architecture or the necessities of any craft, 
appear slight and man-made if held against the mass of the 
rock that allows itself to be organised into relief. The jd ea 
“ nQl new. Bhaja furnished the first example; Udayagiri, 
with its Varaha avatara.had been the grandest attempt; while 
the Gangs-relief of Mamaliapuram is the completed. The 
unlimited conception of the relief Iiad been transferred even 
to the walls of a structural temple, with little success, as can 
be understood. 14 * 

Most of the other rock-cut reliefs of Maraallopiirsm are 
architectonic in their structure. 1 * Whether they represent 
Vl^nuitic myths and Siva it ic divinities or the royalty, the 
rectangular frame is the keynote of the composition. W here 
single figures are made to fill sunk panels on the rat lias (rock- 
cot temples), their extraordinary height is one with that of the 
shafts of the pilasters that flank those panels (Figs. 72,73). gut 
not only is the remarkable elongation of the figures in keeping 
with architectonic devices. Their postures, too, whatever bend 
the body may assume, have none of the swaying softness of 
Ary svarta figures. The vertical direction remains predominant, 
and bases its slimness on the shallow curves which cling to 
the tall limbs and make them smooth. High and invariably 
pointed crowns, of many shapes, further enhance the vmi- 
calism of the figures, (Contrast BadimI, p. 71.) The body 
in its simplified appearance is but a richer pillar-shape 
itself, if this is the relation of the single figure, or the pair of 
figures, to their architectonic frame, the result in this peculiar 
appearance of the figures is maintained where they belong 
to a composition, such as that of a myth or of a representative 
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scene, even where it is not part of a supposedly architectonic 

context (Fig. 74). 

While the full slenderness of the Vengi type persists as 
far as proportion goes, its ripe sensuousness is lost, for its 
peculiar modelling has dwindled away as if it had b«n 
ironed. A simplified appearance results, so that the arms or 
legs, when stretched, are column-Uke. Yet these limbs, when 
bent, have all the pliability a Vengi artist could have endowed 
them with. This simplification, though it reduces the sensuous 
appeal of appearance, conduces, on the oilier bund, to such 
possibilities as are now sought after (see p. 54), There is a 
keen vigour and resolve in the movement of the limbs that 
have divine energy for their motif power (Fig. 71). Instead 
of the languorous relaxation of the Vehgi figures, those of 
Minullapuiam, on the other hand, persevere, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, in canying their bodies according to a destined 
measure. 

With this attitude the physique of the figures ts also 
somewhat different, not so much in the case of the male as 
of the female figures. The male figure, with elongated toiso, 
is supported by long kgs, its broad shoulders are still con¬ 
spicuous. (See Vengi, p. 49.) But otherwise the form has 
become superhuman, with its slim waist and without any 
allusion to the nervy modelling of the broad chest of the 
Vengi type (Fip. 71, 73). The shoulders and chest of the 
female figures, moreover, have become narrow, and the breasts 
small. When standing, their bodies rest submissively, and in 
a curve almost concave on firm hips. In keeping with this 
comparative slightness is 3 sparing use of jewellery and apparel 
(Figs, 73,74). These,in fact, in the case of woman, are reduced 
tom minimum. Yet the crowns they wear are as variegated and 
elaborate as of the male figures (Figs. 71,73). In, their rase, 
loin-cloths, girdles and scarves are simplified to narrow and ,i 
Hat bands or pads. When the figures, according to their 
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inscriptions, arc intended to be portraits p and even portraits 
of royalty T m nothing shows this except a greater ease of 
attitudes than in the case of the figures of gods. The long oval 
of the face remains unaltered in cast and expression. The tym 3 
as the case may be. look with defiant frankness or modestly 
at ilic world. But when suggestive of a meditative mood 
they arc just haltcksed or else fully-dosed* But they never 
look inward (Figs, 71-74; see* however, p* 63), 

No subtleties of inner experience are reflected in any of 
them. Gods and mortals, men, women and animals, young 
and old arc of a disciplined strength and cultured akwfnesa. 
AU of theta arc exclusively aristocratic. While the figures 
themselves arc not shown as going through any spiritual 
experience* the manner In which they arc shaped as well as 
related comes from a spiritual experience of the artist. 

Although the figures are carved ou a flat ground, its 
surface is not intended to act as such. Some of them seem 
to pierce through it as if it were a thin membrane* and to 
emerge from behind the surface into the light of day (Fig. 74). 
So brimful is the mass of the uniformed rock with life and 
figures that it cannot contain therm They burst its surface* 
and the scene of the relief appears pushed forth by the un¬ 
bounded mass, ceaselessly productive, of which the body 
of mother earth is built. Out of and in front of it myths 
arc formed, avatiraa appear, and human figures are meant 
to be portraits. 

When the compositions arc made to fit into rectangular 
frames the figures themselves build up their own architec¬ 
ture. The open curve nr parabola (p. 51) is still a favourite 
device. 131 But whatever tradition lias been inherited from the 
Vengi school has now beets stabilised, and is supported on 
decisive verticals or horizontals. 

Unbounded mass* as suggested by the relation of the 
figures towards it* has* paradoxically enough, architectonic 
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discipline for its correlation. This antithesis of the suggested 
unbounded and the neatly defined and disciplined gives 
but two essential aspects of one and die same reality. 

From the inmost life of the rock the figures are damped 
into form. From its shapeless weight they surge into 
concreteness. A disciplined bodily appearance, a discip¬ 
lined facial expression, a tendency to subject themselves 
to an architectonic order: such is the response given by the 
reliefs at Mamallapuram to the urge of the rock, to be 
redeemed by its conversion into definite form and order. Ln 
it (he almost complete absence not only of all vegetation, 
hut also of all ‘ decorative’ devices, such as scrolls, cte., 
is noteworthy. 1 * Human and animal figures make up the 

entire relief. . _ 

Absence of the meditative attitude, as against Gupta 

sculpture, freedom from the depth of the Dekkhani wisdom 
of the earth and of the body (sec, however, p. 78 with regard 
to weight of Dekkhaiu form adapted to 'architectonic 
composition), steadiness in comparison with Jc Vehgi 
school, give scope to an impersonal attitude in a disciplined 

and reserved manned „ . * 

An emaciated human body or the figure of a imnndung 
animal is employed amidst hosts of joyous beings m the 
Ganea-compositlon (figures of Bhagirathaj cat and mice), 

In these reliefs and to an aristocratic simplicity, everything 
appears obvious and light. Although cut out of the ruck, the 
reliefs arc either on the surface of the ruck or in caves not 
deep, and therefore not dark enough to give them the client 
of the sculptures of the contemporary caves at EUma, Detkhau, 
for instance (p. 83). Here rules a parados of high tension: 
everything is clear and definite in front, and comes out of 
the boundlessness of mass, itself formless, yet containing and 
brimful with the possibilities of form. 

What follows in the eighth century in south India can be 
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seen in the sculptures of the Knilasanaiha temple at KMci- 
puram. The Lie that had befallen post-Gupta sculpture in 
northern India at that time is the aftermath, too, of the final 
achievement of the classical stage in the south. A thinned 
plastic context is handled with linear precision. 

Dfkkhan. Seventh Century 
In the Dcldchan the tradition of the sculptorr, of Badamj, 
etc., was carried on and brought to its fulfil mem in the caves 
at Elinrn, Aurangabad (cave in), Elephants, etc. The relation 
in the plastic treatment between the sixth century (Budaml) 
and the seventh (Ellora caves: Dhrimar Lepj, RameSvw, 
Riivapa ka Khai and Das A vacant) 1 * is parallel in one aspect, 
and to some extent only, to that between Bharhut and Safld. 
{See p. 32.) A more differentiated modelling in Sahel as well 
as in Ellora gives the impress of naturalism to cither, But 
whereas the differentiated modelling in Sahci and Bodhgayn 
had been in the trend of an unfuldment from the animation 
of the movement to dial of the surface of the body, that of 
hi Ion tends towards condensation nf force and its localisation 
in partB of the body (Fig. 73). In Badamf that force has !>cen 
diffused throughout the body as the unit that contained it, 
and from there it extended even beyond the body [Fig. 67; 
F* 71). In Ellora, on the other hand, the figures arc but 
concretions of a widespread energy that accumulates, and 
in its turn tends toward its own dissemination (Fig, 75), 
Contraction or swelling of the modelled part, therefore, are 
physiognotnically expressive of fores that transcend the 
limits of the physique. (See Amarivati, p, 52, and the solution 
given there by linear rhythm.) 

The outline row has none of the effortless consistency of 
the preceding centuty. It is kept in tension, whilst a side¬ 
wards flexion is given to the chest Marked angles keep the 
piled-up energy of the movement pressed against a mighty 
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physique. 1 * Heavy limbs are accompanied almost imper¬ 
ceptibly by detailed but subdued jewellery, while the more 
lavish crowns and coiffures conform to iconognaphical pre¬ 
scriptions. 'Hit! eyes have not the in-look of the Gupta 
figures, nor the expression of absorption given to them in 
Badami. The full expansion of the tide of life surges noise¬ 
lessly to its brim, i.e. to the eyes, and in them it just touches 
upon the outer world. 

Tlie entire relief-panel as such is frequently sunk into the 
bottom of a three-sided recess (for rudiments of this treat¬ 
ment see Bhaji and lldsyagiri). The two projecting rid e- 
&ces, as well as the one above, delimit the depth of tins 
totality t which is muck higher than the foremost surface of 
the carved figures of the actual relief. Frequently, moreover, 
the sunk panel is flanked by projecting pilasters, so that the 
sculptures d well in a stepped and twofold recess. 1 * They are 
set back into depth, and in front of them a figureless com¬ 
partment acts as a reservoir of atmosphere. This shifting of 
the relief behind an atmospheric reservoir, back into depth, 
is quite different from what was done about the same time 
by the craftsmen at Mamallapumm (p. 81), who showed the 
scene of the relief as if coming forth from the undefined 
nass. Yet in either case the relief, in its main artistic 
effect and significance, ts no longer contained withm the 
tangible extension of the carved surface. 

In the western caves, from now onwards, the relief itself 
and the reservoir space, into which St is embedded, are filled 
with and exist in a world of light and darkness. These, with 
one exception (p. SS), are not expressive of the mood of the 
figures to which they would give a suggestive staging; on the 
contrary, they belong integrally to the entire plastic concep¬ 
tion and composition. Light and darkness, thus plastically 
conditioned and confined, acquire a strangely material quality, 
as if particles of matter were intermingled with light and 
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warns sun-filled abysses. Nothing formed dares to escape 
this resilient body-space of light and darkness. 

This body-space transcends the plastic volume with the 
means of the transcended. While the body is being trans¬ 
cended, space is converted at the same time into a vaster yet 
limited body + Its limits comprise the plastic body of light 
and darkness. 

In this inseparable state of conditioned form, light and 
darkness effect in space what modelling effects on volume. 
They do not destroy the tangible continuity of the modelled 
form* but are themselves a widened and transposed modelled 
form. Meddling, as practised in western caves, in the seventh 
and eighth centimes, extends the surging of creattveness 
to every part of the visible, i.e. to line* surface, volume, light 
and darkness Its limits arc drawn by its inner movement- 

How far this creative bodily unity of space and volume, 
both suffused with light and darkness, may lead, the interior 
of a cave in Aurangibld (cave hi} shows, ^ Them human 
worshipping figures* fully carved in the round, squat in the 
interior of the cave, which is transformed into a rich and 
luminously dark body, into which the devotee who enters the 
cave becomes absorbed. This intimacy of the object of devo¬ 
tion and concentration, the stone effigies of worshippers, and 
the living bodies of those who may enter, is the widest 
possible application to which the plastic conception of volume 
lends itself with the Help of modelling and of light and 
darkness. 

Dekkjian, Eighth Centuhy 

In the eighth century a strong south Indian influence acts 
on the reliefs of the structural Vimpakga temple (about a.d. 
740) and others at PanadakaI, as wdl as on the reliefs of the 
KflilfiSEiOi'iihii temple of Ellora, 138 

The ElepIunLi cave reliefs, however, are not touched by 
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this southern influx. They embody the last perfection of 
western Indian cave sculpture- 

The southernixation of the P&ttadafcal reliefs consists in an 
attenuated and refined appearance of the figures. With a 
great technical experience, variations arc added to the themes 
given by the EldamI tradition and the KaM (Kailii&anaths) 
example- 

The latter* though it had acted as the prototype, was 
altogether eclipsed by the quality of Pattadakal reliefs. \et, 
in spite of a refined taste, ambiguities could not he altogether 
overcome. A combination, whimsical at t imes, of arehitceton ec 
proportions, flat panels, and figures in high relief, reveals the 
heterogeneous origin of die various factors. Among these 
the scroll work, so conspicuous from the days of Badarin, is 
widely used, yet with discretion* in the perforated stone 
windows* The synthesis of western DekkhanT with south 
Indian tradition, withheld from the structural temples at 
Paf(adakal, was the work of sculptors who carved the rock-cut 
Kailasanatha temple and the chapel of the river goddesses at 
Ellora. 

In these the southern dement is absorbed by the tradition 
of the Dekkhan. The slender type of the body* with its easier 
and quickened gestures* is as&ini i lated by the heavier form of 
the Dekkhan with its sustained power* Compared with the 
seventh century work of Ellora, it is the activity of the 
mythical event, and not its everlasting presence, that is 
expressed in the carvings of the Kailasanatha temple* (Lf. 
the Mahisasura Mardini scene in Ellora with that in Mamalta- 
puraim) 1 ® No longer are myths realised in their pristine 
greatness- Where they are not rendered as a matter of 
routine the figures appear immediate in the momentousness 
of their actions (Fig, 77), 

Diagonally thrust forth in flit ascending curve* the head 
with its high crown Eighty thrown back, the arch of the 
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movement of the single figures is more or less highly strung 
(Fig*. 76* 77). It is crossed by the heavy horizontal of the 
shouldera. The entire strength thus appears congested in the 
chest From there the whole body appears as if suspended. 
According to the degree of the virulence of the action, the 
modelling of the body and curvature of the compositional 
arch are modified. This attitude is otic of the favourite 
motives amongst the figures of the Kaiiasanatha temple at 
Ellora. It may be slackened or speeded up. The various 
degrees of its innervation can also be measured with the help 
of the more or less detailed and strained modelling in the 
single instances (Fig. 77, the main figure and the small figure). 
Innervation* which had mdted away during the preceding 
centuries, becomes noticeable again, although in a temperate 
measure. 

This treatment makes the flying figures, for instance, 
attuned to any degree of speed. They know not the bliss of 
effortless >wtaring. A violent abandonment to the intensity of 
the moment is nowhere so convincingly shown as in the 
Maithimn couple* 10 from the Kaila&imilha temple of Ellora, 
What had been pent tip within the body, and mastered* 
although threatening : in its potency* in some of the reliefs in 
Badam! and EUorn, now burets all restraint, with attitudes 
expressive of rapture and elation. Between the active state 
(i + e. that erf mastered and therefore latent power) and the 
passive aspect (i,e. tliat of abandonment to the manifests- 
tinn of that power) there lies the wide field of psychological 
possibilities. 

Truly of rock-cut type* one composition extends over two 
faces of the rock at an angle of 90 degrees. But where relief 
compositions are fitted into simulated architectonic panels, 
the sculptors are not always on firm ground, for the cave 
relief concepiinn predominates, but is curtailed at times. 

In the scene of Havana shaking Kailasa (part view* Fig + 
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78), surpassing intellect, paired with the highest artistic 
accomplishment, synthesises the entire repertory of mature 
form with the possibilities of psychological differentiation. 
The slender sublimity of Siva and Farvati has its contrast in 
the gravity of the attendants, true guardians and exponents of 
cave imagination. But not only are cthno-geographital differ¬ 
ences transmuted into psycholagically suggestive contrasts; 
the formal values are being connected psychologically and 
reflectively. The grading, or else the suddenness, in the 
staging of light and dark effect*, by receding cuts into the 
rock, so as to echo the emotion of each figure, testify to an 
unfailing taste. The figure of Siva, with an dogint pose of 
effortless command, is set against a flat wall. That of Parvatl, 
on the other hand, shrinkingly reclines in front of an ever- 
deepening darkness, into which rushes the figure of a female 
attendant, the most fascinating amongst all the figures in this 
composition; deepest darkness looms behind RaVa$u, in his 
isolated cave. Depth and darkness are parcelled out imording 
to the demands of psychological suggest!veness with which 
the artist invests each single figure. In this relief Indian art 
seems to enter upon possibilities which the future had to 
acknowledge, although the means of formulating them were 
then of a different order. 

The cave reliefs of Elephants (eighth century), on the other 
hand, are flawless in their elemental dimension. They are tlw 
last word the Deltkhan had to say artistically, while it spent 
itself Sn this attainment. Fulfilment of the promise contained 
in BadilmT, their cosmical and earthbom grandeur la coined 
with the precision of an age that hears the stamp of the final 
(I'iga. 79, 82 ; see also Naeik, p. 72, Fig. 69). 

Transcendental states of inner experience had been 
visualised by form, based on the transmuted human body. 
(See previous chapter.) So it remains throughout Indian 
plastic art. But beyond this the rock-cut sculptures of the 
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Dekkban and itie smith widened die notion of the 'body 8 in 
a cosmic sense. In it arc Integrated dcpLh of the earth, light 
of the Sim, vibrating atmosphere! and their coherence through 
dynamic movement. 


Summary 

]. Character of form: Plastic conception comprises volume 
and space, light and darkness as one ‘body-space' on 
the basis of transubstantiated form. 

2. Geography: Smith India and the Dekkhan contribute 
their distinctive versions, 

3- Chronology: Form equivalent to modes of universal 
consciousness. Substratum; the cosmic body, 

4. Inner meaning: Identity of inner life and cosmic sub¬ 
stance. 
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Rationalisation as a means of inflexion had set in by the 
fifth century (p. 57). What at that age Imd been laid down 
through the fullness of immediate artistic experience persist* 
into the middle ages. 1 " Meanwhile, fresh blood from the 
north had begun to circulate in what were meant to be 
meticulous channels of classical tradition. 

The Image 

The mathematical relations that underlie every work of art 
had begun to be consciously used at that time too* In future 
they were relied upon as the condition, sine qua non, of 
every image. For the image fulfil* the function of a yantra. 1H 
A* such it has to guarantee a definite result. Each image* 
with its exact measure and attributes, senes as a means or 
instrument, as limited as the average man, within the sect to 
which he belong*, on make use of it towards the realisation 
of an ultimate goal 

Mediaeval images, while taking for granted die trarisub- 
stamiation of the human body achieved in the plastic ait of 
the past, are a meeting ground for anthropomorphic predilec¬ 
tions, sudi as* in the majority of cases, pleasing appearance or 
elaborate jewellery on the one hand, and: for geometrical 
scheme* on the other. Either of these are inducements for 
the eye to dwell upon. Their mamfuldness or regularity 
attract the eye and invite fixation on every part of the image* 
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which is unfolded before the devotee as a vertical field of 
concentration. W hen beheld or known in its entirety, it tills 
the mind, to the exclusion of everything else, of i« own 
situation at a definite place, ns well as of the separate 
existence of the devotee. When the image has fulfilled its 
purpose of being an instrument of concentration, it has ceased 
to exist, for then there is nothing but oneness in infinity. 

To facilitate concentration and simultaneous fixation, the 
image has to confront the devotee in its entire presence, 
condensed into a surface and unbroken in its effect by the 
third dimension. Itself object and aim, it is so only transi¬ 
torily. a kind of junction, where the externalised vision is 
reflected in its own likeness at the place where it originated, 
that is, within the devotee. 

If meditation, irrespective of the system that it serves, in 
all its stages, could be embedded in the form to which myths 
and images had lent their names in earlier centuries, bhakti 
(devotion), though in need of an image, had not been able 
to become the substance of an adequate artistic form as far 
as images of divinities are concerned (see, however, p. 120). 
As far as images arc intermediaries, they obey strict rules 
which make them fit for this purpose. As yantraa they 
belong to an ‘applied art,’ where value is not connected with 
artistic quality: it Jic 3 in the service which they render to 
the devotee during piija. 

Similar to the symbol in early classical art (p, 25), the image 
from the religious point of view need not he—and frequently 
is not—born from within the creative genius, and it is not as 
a maker of images that the mcd iteval I ndian craftsman realises 
his entire artistic experience. This refers mainly to the most 
popular types of images. The innumerable mediaeval images 
of Buddha, Yisnu, Uroa-maheSvara and others arc scarcely 
more than figured yantras. But where the craftsman, himself 
a yogin, worts at the image, the yantra no longer stands 
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midway between devotion and the goal itself' it leaves with 
him its knowledge, while its medianism disappears p and he 
sets forth the image from the all-filling presence of his 
satnadhL 

The image, almost exclusively treated as stele, Le* as a 
relief slab, carries its symbolic attributes in not more pro¬ 
nounced a manner than its jewellery* although these symbols 
name the image by confining diving to its special manifesta¬ 
tion. Even when there is no slab and the image is worked 
in the round, its composition nevertheless is conceived in 
view of the surface, Lc< of the vertical field of concentration 
(Fig*. 97 t 99, 110, etc.). 

Whatever the positions of the accompanying figures may 
be, the principle for the main figure of the image is to bice 
the devotee. This it docs in the artificial dimness of the 
garbhagrha, the inmost sanctuary. The light that filters in 
through the door comes, already tempered in its strength, 
from the hall or the porch in front of the sanctuary. The 
strong light of the day 'must not penetrate as far, so as 
not to detract from the magic power of the image. The 
gttbtiagfhn is without windows* The artificial dimness in 
which the image is kept bus its natural origin in the cave 
tempi®. Even when lit up by the Slicker of many lamps, and 
if not clothed and anointed so that it is bidden almost 
altogether—for the devotee knows die image ; he carries it In 
his mind and its presence becomes acutely dear to his inner 
vision, once he has entered the appropriate atmosphere— 
the radiance around it u enveloped by darkness. However 
rational tsed the method, however meticulous the cun in of 
proportion of the image as a yantm* its setting is replete with 
its magic and with the concentration of the devotee* 
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Sculiturh on Walls of Temples 
D ifferent in purpose, and to a cortsiJerahte degree in 
effect, from the cult-image, arc the multitudes of the %»res 
into which the walls of temples seem to dissolve. As during 
the early classical phase, so now once more quantity is a 
quality of Indian sculpture. But in the meanwhile nature, 
the vegetative aspect of life, had become condensed and 
transubstantiated within the human frame (p. 55). The many 
figures and groups, which now appear in seemingly unending 
succession horizontally, and in a less pronounced manner verti¬ 
cally, on the walls of temples, are added the one to the other 
without an immediate connection amongst themselves. 1 hey 
arc connected by the system of which they arc exponents and 
visualisations. Images of the Plrivadcvatas, i.c. of attendant 
divinities (Fig, 100) of the image in the shrine, are placed in 
niches, each, as a rule, in the middle of one of the three 
outer walls of the temple. Artistically these and other reliefs, 
representing divinities, are not very differently treated front 
cult-images, except for the slab of the side being squared 
so as to tit into the niche, or other slight concessions to the 
architectonic surroundings (Figs. 111. 113),and by their not 
so strict adherence to sastric prescriptions. The main figure, 
for instance, need not be shown in front view (Fig. 89), Figures 
of the asfa Dikpalas (the eight guardians of the four chief and 
the four subsidiary directions) occupy their appropriate places 
on projections or in mceaae* of the wall. There is no 
hierarchy amongst these divinities and uthere. They arc- 
spread out collaterally, and the verticil direction results from 
adding such horizontal bands w ith similar or identical types 
of figures repeated one on top of the other. 

Among the motifs which incessantly recur in their allotted 
places, the woman and tree motif (salabhnhjika)^ and allied 
motifs, with their contiguity of human and plant figure (Figs. 
S7, 104, 111) and that of the rampant leogryph (iirdula), 
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a combined ani malic, or human-and-animnl device (Rig- 92) 
arc the favotiritca. This frequent repetition, now organised, 
had been anticipated in early classical sculpture (p>33). It is 
by no means and in every case a creative expression of 
medisval sculpture. None the lc*s it b duiract eristic* 
inasmuch os it suggests the ever-present type, of which the 
single instance is one more and still one more example (see 
also attitude towards portraiture, p, 134). Repetition in all 
directions reiterates but one meaning* just as in a perform¬ 
ance of a yifcrit 1 ** a popular play, the same episode is acted 
successively in various directions of the compass. The 
standardised situation of the asta Dikpalas and of other 
figures is moreover repeated vertically* Tilt 1 whole direc¬ 
tion, as it were* is occupied throughout by its protecting 
divinity. 

Of accentiess and equal value,, too, are figure-sculptures, 
floral and abstract devices, as they occur on the monuments. 

Though the former arc outstanding in height of the relief, 
and therefore in conspicumistiess, the latter do not stand back 
in wealth of motifs. Attract devices* in fact, arc essential 
aiacts of medunvaJ sculpture, while die floral elementeo 
lavish Ln being its own landscape in the earlier ebsafcat 
reliefs, has Siecome stereotyped where it has not altogether 
di;appeared {Fig. 90). Neither of them takes part in the 
compositions of the liguned panels, These or the single figures 
are surrounded by or act against them. 

The group hid been simplified or dissolved in the process 
of ^rinsubstanttatiofL Now it further falls asunder. In ex¬ 
ceptional easts, and in a modified degree only, arc narrative 
panels reminiscent of early classical wealth (Fig. 86). Beside 
these, there arc scenes of converse between teacher and 
pupils, illustrations of legends, Maithuna couples, friezes of 
animals or warriors, and the like (Figs. 58, 91, 101 1 cic.) + 
None of them are regulated and restricted bv prescriptions, 
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as ihc images are. It is in them that the middle ages reveal 
□ subtle and highbred sophistication. 

The ground of the relief now acts as such in the likeness 
of a curtain which drops behind the scene. The figures do 
not appear as if on a tray (p K 2S) s nor do they burst through, 
or emerge from, the ground (p. &!)* but* while some ding to 
it, others arc shuffled in front of it (Fig* 86) P Houses and 
other objects arc usually shown in front view, A position in 
three-quarter profile* set at an angle against the ground, is 
given preference in the ease of human figures where front or 
profile views are not chosen* The dynamic urge of the stone 
U at rest. It lias found form in the innumerable figures and 
compositions* with or without frame, in which the living 
forces that arc in the stone and in the craftsman display 
themselves without effort (Figs, S6-90, etc.)* but to a different 
extent in the various provinces. 

In sculpture is more intimately connected with the 

ground and with the volume of the stone (Le, that of the 
temple, p. 113). But even til ere the urge to been me form is 
fully appeased r For the figures do not appear as if thrust 
forth from the un-formed mass of the stone* but the latter 
steps out in architectonic projections or recedes with niches 
(Figs. 103* 104), either or which are further differentiated by 
abstract and vegetative devices and by figure sculpture. In 
OrLsiij the mass of the stone h the architectonic volume itself, 
has been completely translated into plastic form. Figure 
sculpture ia its highest exponent. 

The treatment of the religious subject-matter is the 
same within each province and also irrespective of creed. 
Buddhist and Jaina images, though far less in number than 
the many types and varieties of Brahnwmc images and reliefs, 
arc regulated in one and the same manner* by gastric prescrip¬ 
tions/ They arc to be distinguished by the attributes they 
carry, and by bodily peculiarities and other characteristics* 
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that serve for their cognisance and are laid down in die 
sacred tests. Only in the case of the Jnitia figures of 
"nrthatnkaras and saints formalism and rigidity prevail, not 
only beyond die Rrah man seal or Buddhist, but also beyond 
older Jaina figures, 114 But even there it b not the creed 
itself, but its spread, specially in western India, that is re¬ 
sponsible for die abstract mcdhvvaL Jaina image; whereas in 
the classical period (Mathura) no such pronounced distinction 
existed between contemporary jaina and nun-Jaina images, 1 ** 

DlFPHRENTLtTIO^ ACCORDING TO TlME 

Mediaeval Indian sculpture is conditioned to a considerable 
extent by the ethnical past and structure of die country. But, 
taken as a whole, medieval sculpture, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century , and after the prelude of the eighth century 
(pp. 72, 78) p proceeds in the same direction and with almost 
even tread 1 irrespective of differences in the ethnical texture. 
Within this synchronous unfatdmcnt each province gives 
fullest expression, and reaches its zenith at that particular 
moment which is must congenial to Its inherent trends. Such 
conspicuous constellations were, for instance, the ninth cen¬ 
tury in Bihar and Bengal (Fig, 97 , Plla school}, the tenth 
century in Rlij putina, or the thirteenth century in Orissa 
(Figs, m t 104), 

In the ninth century ¥ on the whole, ponderosity, as 
bequeathed by the seventh century and the linear tendencies 
of the eighth centuEy, are being relieved by a homely glow 
of life, conveyed by a comfortable leaning towards naturalism 
which is restrained according to prescribed rules. The 
weighliness qf the past had been incompatible with so slight 
an experience (Fip. 97, 105). 

By the tenth century vitality and form arc c o tinmen- 
suruble. Composition and figures gain a dignity that, far from 
bdng imposing, has the quiet assurance of a weli-bcing. 
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firmly rounded on the observation of a prescribed conduct of 

life and on rules of image-making as well (Figs- 88,98). 

In the eleventh century this self-possessed surety is over* 
come by its own perfection (Figs. 99, IUQ). With all that 
self-consciousness and elegance, proportions as well as the 
inner message—while the iconographic facts, on the whole, 
needless to say, remain the same—become attenuated. 
Accessories are now no more the embellishments to be dis¬ 
pensed with, until by the twelfth century they frequently 

overwhelm the compositions with their meticulous exuberance 

(Figs. 96, 109, 111). 

But at the same time more elementary forces awake afresh. 
The attempts nf the ninth century are being taken up on 
a base already prepared, a luxurious naturalism (lowers into 
being in that pristine spontaneity which only the Indian soil 
can give. Irrepressibly this aboriginal trend surges even at 
the end, when ali resources seem tapped, and die last con¬ 
sequences ore drawn and played upon. Thus it remains in 
the thirteenth century, wherever Indian creative ness was. 
riot destroyed altogether or checked by the rule of Islam 
(Fig. 104). 

It h significant that now, as during the phase of early 
classical art, quality is of more or less the same degree 
throughout the country. If in the tarlv classical age spon¬ 
taneity in tackling the problems of narrative representation 
laid down rules of composition, the sure foundations of 
regulated art, ritual and iconography now supply the some¬ 
what rigid backbone of sculpture. It is covered by a plastic 
texture more delicate (Figs, S4, M3) or hard (tigs, 89, 99, 
104, 110), as the case may be, yet less elastic, more nervy 
(Figs, 85, 92), yet less blooming, than in any aspect of the 
classical age. 
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Reflecto r Attitltde 

Together with- the extensive use of canons of appearance, 
the attitude towards the inner experience and towards 
creating now becomes conscious, A critical distance separ¬ 
ates the thing visualised from the mode of creating it In 
this gap* between inner experience and form, the artist now 
mirrors his own attitude towards both; not, however* as an 
individual, but subject to an unavoidable situation. From 
being entirely borne by the experience of nature, expansive 
and manifested* and again inflected and trunsubstantiated, 
Indian sculpture now has become reflective in its attitude. 

The readiness for it was shown by a relief Like that of 
Ravapa shaking Kailisa (Fig. 78). But there the dements of 
form themselves were still untouched, and only their rebtion 
foreshadowed psychological suggestiveness. The surroundings 
of the figures given human shape were made to envelop them 
and to resound in depth, and in light and darkness* according 
to their degree of vehemence or stillness. By referring them 
to the human figures they lost their independence and 
Juxtaposition. They became expressive of the being and 
experience of the single figures, encompassing them each in 
its own world, and reflecting the inner situation or attitude 
of each of them* 

The miracle of transultstaiitiation bad become true long ago. 
This last possibility which the creative mind gives to nature 
is always IWtenbtred, Is always experienced; but it is not the 
one and only experienec. For with all its integrated power, 
the material upuji which it relics, i.e_ nature, rerrutn^ unchang¬ 
ed, and bo does the ceaseless movement of the inner life. 

Now the state of the 4 in-look* as a rule is left behind, and 
the eyes open once again and face the world. How can they 
face the world once more? They seem to keep it at a distance 
watchingly (Figs. 87 T 88, 110), superciliously (Fig. 93), com¬ 
passionately (Fig, 81), or else they seem so entirely filled with 
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power and bliss (Figs. 99* 104* 113) that they swim in it 
glancdessly, open to the world like overbrimming pools. The 
latter, however, is only the case in such art provinces where 
artistic form remains conservative and untouched by die 
specifically mcdixval problem. 

The distance that now ie being kept is of a different order 
from the aristocratic aloofness of the figures in Mamallapuram 
(p* SI). Whatever attitude they assumed— overbearing, sub¬ 
missive or amused (Figs, 71* 73)—it was the outcome of an 
inner state of innocence, of an unbroken sense of being. 

But after the eighth century the glance, in order to reach 
the world, has first to pass the state of the in-look. With a 
lingering sense it goes out fur something definite; but there 
is no such thing: there is nothing to be gone to; so that in 
compassion, or resignation (Fig. 34 p 92)* it sheds to the 
outside what it has seen within* and it is in this way tltat it 
fills the vast reflex of what it has beheld within—Le, the 
world. Such an attitude has no solution. It is documented 
when the craftsman is able to give form to it. In definite and 
measured art-form an insoluble situation is slated. While the 
problem remain* eternal its form in lavish number is grown 
on the soil of mcdiarval India. 

By its existence it asserts creativeness as such, as the last 
and real, whatever its subject* the void or the veil of the 
within and the without. Creative form makes definite and full 
what as inner experience has just been relative and void. Not 
only is the smile tjiat plays over some of the faces of 
mediaeval figures seemingly inscrutably complex (Figs* 92, 
93 * 101), but their whole appearance is paradoxical, with a 
fullness of limbs oftentimes provddngly postured and a 
freedom from all that is sensual, a heroic coolness without 
effort (Figs. S7 T 90)_ That such apparent contradictious an? m 
they are* simultaneously and inseparably one, does not solve 
them* but that they have become form* straightaway and 
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through all the safeguards and restrictions imposed, redeems 
them from separation and establishes a state beyond them. 

The Specifically 'Medieval 1 Factor 

The complexity rif t he ethnical texture of the Indian people, 
which lutd called forth classical sculpture, was reinforced just 
when jt had given form to all that was alive in it. This took 
place during more than the first half of the first milTcnium 
A.i>. 1<fl Northern immigrations from the Ku^inaa to the 
Curjaras had beer cvcr-recurrcnt features. It took centuries 
for the immigrants to settle down and mingle with the people. 
Even after they had become a novel alloy, some more time 
had to pass before this new context showed itself in the 
plastic form of classical sculpture. 

Reactions to the influence of new blood are registered 
slowly but precisely by artistic form. In the case of the 
northern factor, it tnay seem difficult to demonstrate its share 
in Indian figured art, because on the whole the northern 
nomads, prior to their coming to India, ignored the human 
figure in the abstract and decorative way of their various crafts. 
(Exception; LurraUk bronzes.) The whole problem of this 
abstract art has been treated by Strzygowski; it affects Indian 
form in the middle ages and not for the first time. The 
western school mainly will show this factor at work. 

Ancient, classical and mediarval, when taken in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrow of rime, denote the reactions of India, the 
motherland, with its creative soil, to the people it nourishes. 
While the foreigners of various origins in the course of rime 
were adopted by the country, they grew into her ways and 
certified their Indian birthright by the indelible impress the 
country gave to their art. They were not iconoclasts, like 
most nf the Muslim invaders. But what they found in India 
was alien to them; yet nut wholly so, for already classical 
sculpture had integrated much that hud not been aboriginal 
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(p. 16). A prqtcmged slay, from generation to generation, in 
the country, and mingling with it, compelled them to yield 
to its influences. 

This provokes a partly new measure in some of the 
provinces of mediaeval Indian sculpture as well as painting. 
To overlook it and to estimate this mediaeval phenomenon 
S 3 a downward movement of the prior, i.c, the classical 
Indian complex of form, would be like interpreting the early 
Christian art of Europe merely as a decay of classical Graco- 
Roman traditions. The northern factor, that had its share in 
the building of classical Indian art, now, although carried by 
a variety of different immigrants, who had come to India 
from the north, whether their original homes lay in the north¬ 
east or in the north-west, leads to a reinforcement of 
tendencies already present. In it precious blossoms bestir 
themselves to outlast the overwhelming vegetation tliat was 
classically Indian. 

Significantly enough, the northern impress in a radical 
version is given to the wall paintings at Ellom of the ninth 
century and of later date. uT There the iconography is classi¬ 
cally Indian. While acknowledging its rules, the novel form 
asserts itself ruthlessly. It docs not change, hut altogether 
replaces the round modelling by linear angles and three- 
dimensioned body-space by a flat-coloured surface. In sculp¬ 
ture, un the other hand, a similar, yet never quite so one¬ 
sided, form is reached, though not before the tenth century. 
Classical Indian art, whether painting or sculpture, had been 
essentially plastic. The northern clement, however, is linear. 
Painting is more congenial to the medieval artist. Technically 
it affords no obstacles to his vision, once it has ousted the 
classical idiom. Sculpture, however, intrinsically three- 
dimensional, resists with greater tenacity the onrush of the 
mediaeval, and when this can be averted no longer it enters 
into one more amalgamation. 
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Bui it is characteristic that within approximately one 
century, and on the same monument, Le, the Rrilas&nltha 
temple of El lorn, there should be the relief of Ra%ana slinking 
Kaillsa (p. S3}, and the frestp of Vtanu with hl& consort^ etc_, 
referred to here. Though composed with the last possibilities 
of classical form, the relief is given a psychological turn 
altogether unsupported by contemporary sculpture in EUora* 
But it is not before the tenth and eleventh centuries that 
reflective fineness distinguishes the plastic art of central 
India, though not of the Dekkhan. 

The moat active medieval trend has an originally northern 
stock for its carrier Its extension depends upon the spread 
of the Utter, he. mainly in western India, and coincides with 
the spheres of its influence and contact, 141 Outside these, 
although the line is nowhere quite strictly drawn, classical 
heritage is preserved. 

Western Schools 
(j£) Giijardlt t or IViittrnmost School 

The western school flourished: in three ramifications, of 
which the one lies to the west of a line which begins at the 
latitude of Delhi, and may be drawn through Ajmlr southward 
to the river Tiipti, and, a* some of the best-known monuments 
Jie in Gujarat, it may be called Gujarati* The nest ramifica¬ 
tion extends east to this line, up to another that may be 
drawn through Bharatpur and parallel to the former. This 
ramiflcaiLoEi may be called Rajput. The third ramification, 
although it intermingles w ith branches of local origin, extend* 
tn another parallel line, that may be drawn through Allaha¬ 
bad, This may be called central Indian, although not 
according to the present division of provinces* These 
demarcations are not rigidly valid. They give only approxi¬ 
mate indications. In these schools truly medieval features 
are most relevant. They had been in the process of formation 
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in the Gupta age (pp* 67, 74}, but only as late as the lentil 
century are all their peculiarities consolidated. 

In the westernmost branch a strained motion (instead 
of the easy and swaying state of poise In which classical 
reliefs had dwelt) in its nervy elegance overstrwes the curves, 
so that they have a tendency to become angular (Fig, 85)* 
Limbs and body are bent with the tension of a bow from 
which the arrow is just to fly off. But this relief is not 
granted* The curves of limbs and body frequently deflect 
from the convex into the concave, and this the more the liter 
the date of the relief (Fig, 86), 

The body may be thrown forward in an attitude of utmost 
vigour (figures below the upper left hand and below the right 
knee of Narasimha, Fig. 85), with a chest as if swelled from 
within by inherent power* But this pose has no artistic 
reality, for what matters is the negative* the concave curst of 
the back, ready for a burden of self-forgetting experience to be 
placed on il The slender and rounded limbs are bent in 
sharp angles* and seem to split the linear composition into 
many fragments. Their joints act at the same time as so 
ninny centres where nervous energy is bundled up and from 
where it radiates to its next station. This is undergone with 
much grace of appearance* a discipline more easily assumed 
for its smoothness is inherited from the past T a dilution of die 
classical, 

In it accessories (Fig. 84) such as halos of lotus-shape, 
flames or jewellery* have a tendency to become flat and 
sharply edged, so that they mike a thin pattern against a dark 
ground, or else by contrast the volume of such devices is 
even exaggerated, and gives them an undue prominence, 
heavy, intricate and dissociated from the body and from the 
plastic context as a whole. 

The later the date the more marked become the sharply 
concave accents into which have dwindled limN and move* 
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merits. Meagre horizontals* verticals and diagonals, stem as 
if drawn out from the plastic body and make a sparse and 
delicately linear network (Fig* 36), 

With this aspect Indian sculpture presents ita utmost 
periphery. Furthest remote fron^ yet connected wkh f 
the centre* this phase makes the most exasperating de¬ 
mand on its vitality* By a nutrition still flowing from sources 
that yet arc not exhausted, the circumference is preserved 
intact, in spite of die incessant danger of shooting off at a 
tangent from any of ita points. 

The material of the major part of the sculptures (white 
marble) lent itself to being worked to the utmost possibilities 
of nervy fragility. Overwrought gestures and positions 
express an almost unbearable inner tension, more and more 
stressed, but also increasingly rigid as time goes on H 

(fj) Rajput 

The Rajput sculptures, on the other hand, are distinguished 
hy youthfulness and a vigorous modelling of the body 
(Figs. &7, SS). Classical tradition ha£ a stronger hold in 
them. Movements at rest, whatever action they are meant to 
convey, create for each figure an existence problematic in their 
suspense. The body yields to what is earthly In it, while it 
carries it as a property that does not seem to belong to it. 
The tribute it gives to nature, in the summary of its full 
modelling, is taken From it by the rigid and lifeless support 
of tlte legs, and by the detached manner in w hich apparel and 
jewellery are laid on (Fig. 87). The faces absorb the whole 
situation with telling awareness. Steeped in, and looking out 
into, a void that seems everywhere except for their own pre¬ 
sence, they gather in their round contour the sclf-suRidency 
of every moment that passes and sustains them. 

But not only In the western school are these idioms to he 
found* Rate infiltration extended to the cast as welt as to tire 
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south, In Orissa* specially from the tenth century onward 
(Lifigariija* Brahmclvar temples), in the Dekkhan + in El lorn 
(ninth century paintings p etc^and, later, for instance, Pal am- 
pet, 11 * twelfth century), and last in the south, in Vijayanagar 110 
(p. 120) some northern share is noticeable. This mainly 
applies to figure sculpture. Abstract mediaeval ornamentation, 
on ihe other hand, did also penetrate as far as the present 
AUlhabldi and further to Orissl. It neither knows of the 
roundly-modelled vegetative scroll of early classical art nor 
docs it favour the oblique cut, with its rich light and dark 
gradations, so much in vogue from the first centuries of our 
era onward. But sharp and definite m is its linear trend, it 
accurately places side by side the high and flat surface of 
decorative devices and the undifferentiated darkness of a 
deeply-sunk ground, cut into the stone at right angles. 111 

Central India (Inclusive of the Modern 
Central Provinces) 

Central India geographically occupies an intermediate posi¬ 
tion. So, too*does its sculpture- Tendencies of east (p, 111) 
and west co-exist or are mingled- Sculptures, ample with a 
classical volume* however stereotyped, unfold their smooth 
charm, for instance, at Gathwa 1 ® not less than in Khajuriho, 
Altogether, central India is marked artistically at that time 
by two broad divisions—which may be called the Candela 
and the Haihaya schools respectively f after the ruling dynas¬ 
ties- Dynastic names arc introduced here and elsewhere for 
the plastic idioms, and on the whole coincide in these eases 
with the respective periods and provinces ruled over by these 
dynasties. But, otherwise, the rulers now, as at all times, 
played—if any—then only the part of patrons, and did nut t 
excepting Kaniska, who was a foreigner (p, 42), interfere 
in any way with the trend of an. 

The former division, with Khajuriho and Mahoba m as 
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centres, extends to the west as far as Uhanttpur and to 
the cast as far as Allahabad, whereas the monuments of the 
latter belong to the country south of Allahabad and about 
JabbaJpur* In either of them there is side by side a mixture:, 
of juxtaposition* as the case may be r of eastern atid western 
trends. Yet the results achieved vary considerably in Candela 
and Hailuya sculptures. 

(A) Candela Sculp!if re 

In the sculptures carped under the Candela dynasty the 
western trend has found most forceful utterance, side by side 
with a continuation of the classical, and at times combined 
with it* Candela sculpture stores classical tradition but faintly 
touched by medievalisms, as well as some of the most 
decisive features of the bttec 

None of the nervous elegance of the westernmost branch 
(Figs. Sd-86), none of the earth hound futility of the Mjput 
type (Figs. S7, 88), have found their way into central India. 
An intensity near to violence clasps the modelling, with 
sharply curved outlines. This k flattened out, or else it 
congeals under its tightness* Limbs jerk across the composi¬ 
tions like poles, so stiff yet with a purposeful ardour 
(Fig. 89), The facial physiognomy is in keeping with that of 
the compositional elements. Valiant in its pointed angularity, 
it registers defiance and a supercilious knowledge; while 
a faint softness* sometimes even a smile, spreads upwards 
from raised corners of the mouth. This still belongs partly 
to the innocence of the body (Figs, 92, 93). 

The stagnant modelling, congealed in its naturalism, Le* in 
its aim to render the softness of the flesh as if brought about by 
the living breath H perseveres against the Battening tendency. 
This often results in numbness (Fig. 91), the mom marked 
the more violently an alb round me vement seems to turn the 
figure (Fig, 90}, The turning of the figure around its axis, and 
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the bending of all the joints, has the object of showing the 
female body simultaneously in its all-sided charms. Artistically 
it reek round into stagnation; its obvious erotic provocation 
k overstressed, and becomes annihilated by the wav in winch 
it is pronounced. 

The psychological aspect of mediaeval, and of Candela 
sculpture specially, is nut confined to human appearance only. 
The figure of the animal is resuscitated to a place of promi¬ 
nence, which it had hdd long ago in the art of the Indus 
valley. Supernatural potentialities of psychological know¬ 
ledge are embodied in bulk and ££rdulas (Figa T 92, 94). 

ITie animal had been graciously present throughout the 
classical phase, During this enchanted milienium the vege¬ 
tative had overgrown its animal vitality. It was, whether 
animal or super-animal, but one stage of life* and this as a 
whole had been experienced in the rhythmic security of the 
entire composition. The aloofness and portentousness of the 
animal, as figured by Indus art, now once more are manifest, 
though they form the bask only of a further differentiated 
and dynamic an tonality. Ancient as well as mediaeval Indian 
art acknowledge the supremacy of the animal, whereas 
throughout the classical phase the vegetative comprised every 
type of life. 


(B) Hinhayu Sculpture 

The Haihaya school 1 * 4 gives to all its products a familiar 
stamp. At the very outset p he, in the tenth century (Fig. 95), 
in its heavily crowded composition it shows itself to be an up- 
to-date issue of one more immortal trend of Indian sculpture 
that had reached a climax in the early classical age in Sind. 
What had been exuberant has now become cumbersome. Yet 
it applies what b left with zest 3 in the crowding of details of 
form roundly—yet by no means richly—modelled in very high 
relief, ami appears in the tenth century' in advance of what 
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was the twelfth century phase ebewhem, with its crowded 
detail, and nothing but detail While in the Candela school 
the fundamental force* of Indian plasticity arc still active, and 
overcome new obstacle* by approved methods, the Haihaya 
craftsmen allow novel problems to stole into old forms* 
Creativencas and absorbing redepuveness are the twofold 
aspects of medieval sculpture in central India. 

To enter in detail Into the structure and psychology of each 
artistic province is a task beyond the limits of a general 
outline. Yet salient features of each have to be pointed out, 
so that the living and connected expression of the medtKvsJ 
artistic physiognomy may be understood* 

Eastern Indian Stohe Houses of the Classical 
(A) Bihar r Bengal 

In contradistinct inn to the west, the cast—comprising Bihar 
and Bengal as one art province under PUq and Sena rule 
{excepting western Bengal, with a form-dialect of its own) and 
Orissa and Mayurbhaflja—1ms scarcely any mediaeval features, 
in the sense of embodied northern idioms, apart from Orissft, 
and this to some extent only. It carries on the clattkal 
traditions as framed within the Gupta period, though on a 
lower level A store-house of the classically Indian, the cast 
preserves its main features, though somewhat stale, along with 
such eastern idioms as had become conspicuous in the 
classical age (p. 67). In the ninth century in Bihar, and 
again in the twelfth century in north Bengal, the fullest 
expression of what is exclusively eastern is given. 

The metal image*of Nalando (Bihar, ninth century. Fig, 9T% 
with a sturdy and pliable modelling and an ambiguous expres¬ 
sion of allurement* bodily as well as spiritually, are on a higher 
level of creative experience than the mature naturalism set off 
by the rich and even over-wrought decoration of die twelfth 
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century images of Bengal. Moat of the sculptures of this 
school are steles, antf their simplicity in the ninth century, 
v their sobnet^in the tenth (Fig. 93) T their refinement in the 
^ eleventh, and luxuriance in the twelfth century, arc symp¬ 
tomatic (p T 99). Executed in black stonc t the dignified yet 
aedsuoUfl serenity of these eastern Indian images stands in 
telling contrast to the work of the 

(8) Orissa m 

(a) Ulkald 

Heir to Gupta tradition, but of wider range than the Bihar- 
Bcisgal branch of the eastern school* are the images and 
architectonic sculptures of Orissa, chiefly tlujsc of Utkala. 
The ancient Uikala, the northern part of Kalinga, 15 * with its 
colossal Buddhist images of the eighth and ninth centuries 
(Fig. S3) p imparts to the classical tradition a wider-Hung, if 
less subtle, lincarism, divests its modelling of much of its 
sensitiveness, and replaces it by a reduction to the plane and 
to stereometry, both definitely related to, and part of, the 
linear melody. These images exist in a sterner yet more 
limpid atmosphere, where every abstraction is compensated by 
a hesitating warmth of feeling. It settles down in a short - 
featured physiognomy* which incorporates some of the grace 
of the people of the locality. 

(A) K&lhlga 

But in the eighth and ninth century, too* and still more 
subsequently, the school of Kaliiiga (Bhuvanejvar, Puti, 
Ko^amka, Baudh, etc.) was in the ascendency, and the 
sculpture of Utkah kept puce with it* It is characteristic 
of Oriesan sculpture* on the whole, that it was more prone 
to absorb the idioms of other art provinces than* for instance ( 
the Plk-Bena school of Bihar and Bengal, which kept within 
its self-contained resources. So it comes about that traces 
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of ihc latter school are noticeable in the subsequent images 
of Utkala; 154 whereas ihc art of KaHbga, as k had been 
already in the early classical phase (p. 34), so nnw + too, is 
related to that of Bihar and Bengal, but its artistie consistency 
is of a higher degree, while at the same time western 
peculiarities leave their indelible impress.^ 7 With ah that, 
the sculptures of Kalifiga preserve a character quite their 
own. From the beginning (for example, Fartiurarneivar 
temple) there exists a living context between the ground f Lc, 
the wail, and the figure, 1 ** Thi* in alt other medieval sculp¬ 
tures of northern India liad nut been so intimate (Figs. S7, 
VI, as against Fig, H>3). 

In Orissa, the problem of relating the figure and ground, 
in the early stages, leads tti a flattening of the bodily volume, 
m that it appears to have been caught by the ground with 
invisible tentacles. For figure or ornamental device are but 
signs of the extreme hvingness of the temple*hody, where it 
is brought into contact with surrounding space. In the tenth 
century the surface itself of the temple-wall boldly steps 
out into the third dimension, while closely hugging to 
itself the ornamentation T that by now has become furrowed 
and roughened by a greater depth and a play of light and 
darkness full of contrasts. This wall-surface now, with bold 
profiles, itself three^imcnaiortal, seem* to crumble into the 
organised intricacy of its light-dark ornamentation, and 
the two together put forth figure sculpture furthermost 
exposed into space. The ultimate possibility of this ^ 
reached in the Sun temple at Kopiraka (thirteenth century, 
Fig + 103 )h There architecture, ott the grandest scale, has its 
surface covered and differentiated by ornamentation, and 
jointly they step forth with figure sculpture, nut only in relief 
but fully carved in the round, severed almost (in the upper 
storeys) from the architectural body, and actually the colossal 
horses* elephants, etc.* are away from it right in the plane, 

S 
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yet dynamically and in a wider sense, one with it; for the 
atmosphere itself, that is comprised within the lines that 
can he drawn pyramidally from the top of the building 
to these outlying %ures t has been integrated into the volume 
and become part of the body of this architecture; this, ulti¬ 
mately, is but a supreme fulfilment of the classically Indian 
conception of volume (Ell ora, etc., p, $9). Architecture thus in 
Orissa is but sculpture ou a gigantic scale, and the modelled 
figure, as well as space itself, partake in its discipline. 

Viewed against this consistency, the architectonic sculptures 
of all other monuments of northern India relatively are 
mechanically applied and highly modelled devices on a fiat 
and unfeeling will* (Khajuraho, Fig. 91.) The relation, how¬ 
ever, is different in the south, where (Mamallapuram* Fig, 72) 
an architectonic restraint, Lc. the hori^ontiil-vertical order of 
pillar and niche, is the compulsory frame of the reliefs, 15 * 
This architectonic order, however* is given up in Yijayunagar, 
where reliefs are inserted in fiat walls as if they were drawings 
in frames (p. 120, Fig. U4). 

More than with regard to figure sculpture (p. 115), in the 
case of decorative devices, many of the mediaeval patterns fe 
and the method of handling them in flat tiers* with the sharp 
contrast of light and darkness* are embodied in Orissan orna¬ 
mentation, yet as accents onIy< in the sumptuous possibilities 
of modulated light and dark effects that play over obliquely 
cut scroti devices. (For the latter see Fig. 101, bottom.) 

As a part of this rich context, the Orissan figures, while 
keeping time with all other mediaeval sculpture, are distin¬ 
guished throughout by an amiable luxuriousness of mood 
and appearance- Their generous grace remains untouched 
by the heaviness of ninth century treatment by the elegance 
of later centuries, and on the whole also by the profuse 
details that had suffocated many of them in ihc thirteenth 
century. Yet, just at that last moment, an efflorescence of 
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naiurjtiim sets in once move. Hit same, however, was the 
case In Lie Sena sculpture. What worked at the * beginning/ 
i.e. amongst the earliest relics known to tis of Indian 
sculptures (Harapps). enlivens what was to be its forced 
end (Musa!min invasion). The unmitigated naturalism of 
the Indian soil persists. At this phase it conducts the plastic 
treatment to model the surface as if it were swelled from 
within by the living breath (Fig. 104). This, however; is true 
for the eastern school only, and in another version for the 
south (Fig. 113). In the centre, north, west and the Dekkhan 
this eternal atavism is less frequently conspicuous in the 
middle ages, 

A smoothness of modelling„ less resting on the single 
features and that elaboration than in the school of Bihar and 
Bengal (Fig. 98}! makes the entire figures appear truly 
modelled in the round, as if turned on the lathe (Fig. 100). 
With this goes a freer and more speedily-gliding outline 
of greater sinuosity. This may be seen in sculptures of 
the eighth century from Ltkala {Fig. S3), as well aa in 
those of subsequent age. In uq other art province has the 
outline such pliable amplitude. From the tenth century 
onwards however, in many reliefs on the Liiigaraja or the 
Brahmcsvar umples and others, westensistm introduce a 
sharper and thinner note* They lend an ambiguous appeal 
to the faces and to the entire plastic context (Fig, 101 ^ 
Neat angles are not capable of arresting the fluid movement, 
limbs stiffened in modelling are part of compositional 
curves, while the context of body and jewellery' is less 
organic. The faces in such reliefs are differentiated psycho¬ 
logically in a manner of which the sculptures of Orissa 
are innocent, where they are not touched by the western 
impress. Both the types may occur on one and the same 
monument (Fig. 102), This relief on the Brahme^var temple p 
for instance, m an embodiment of plastic imaginings, dad with 
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the likeness of human Features to give more suggestive expres¬ 
sion to a plastic context, as little differentiated as possible, and 
heaving, with, its own volume, which it throws up in the like¬ 
ness of intertwined Limbs and bodies. Substantial though ihe 
latter are, they spread and bend with a weightless ease, blissful 
in having acquired form and facial expression. None of the 
pointed psychology (Fig, 101) in this deep unconcern, that 
seems to sink back from where it has arisen, into the undif¬ 
ferentiated state of oneness, 

"Flic western elements in figure sculpture are incidental in 
Orissa. Kojtanika, where it m at its best, knows them not. 
Hardened in greatness, its sculptures monumentalize the tough 
romulncss suggestive of a fullness of life which is essentially 
Indian (Fig T 104)* 

(C) Mtiyilrbhanja 

Artistically, Mayurbhaftja lies between Bengal and Kalihga 
as umkmood here. 154 Lt is the northernmost of the Orison 
statesand borders on Bengal. A greater precision and almost 
metallic sharpness io details such as jewellery, and a more emo¬ 
tional physiognomical expression, bring it near to the former, 
whereas amplitude of movement and largeness of modelling 
establish a deeper-rooted share of Orissan tradition (Fig. 99). 

Himalayas Sculpture 

The mountain districts of the north were not plastically 
gifted. Vet they stored and were able to combine in composi¬ 
tions, balanced and disciplined, such impressions that history 
chanced to make oil them. To a certain extent even Gandhimti 
Hellenism can be seen in the proportions and the treatment 
of some rdiefc, Apart from this, sculptors trained in the 
Gupta tradition (cf. Erahmor wood-carvings, about a.d. 7'm i f 
Camb3) 1fia found a way into these high and remote hill tracts, 
and liter on, specially in Ksimir, PUa sculpture was given 
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a welcome* All these were remembered in die sedate as well 
as stalely images of the ninth and tenth centuries (Fig. 105), 
Later on the western schools to some extent also had their say* 
But however tactful the appropriation of all the trends, the 
whole is not essentially Himalayan sculpture* This t in its 
purity and unfoldmcnt, is left intact only in the fountain 
stones of Camha. 

The large metal images of Cambi have been already 
referred to (p* 78)* By their linear incisivcncss they anticipate 
the mediaeval trend. If, on the other hand, the popular art 
practice of Cambifi atbett mostly of later date, is taken into 
account, the linear abstractions of these images, otherwise 
inexplicable at such an early dale, appear organic qualities of 
this hill art- 

Fountain Stonts of Caniba 

The earliest and simplest of these fountain stones could 
be ancestors of the roundels of RharhuL although what is 
preserved of them does not ante-date ihe eleventh century. 
Plain lotus discs are set into squares. 111 (See also early ceiling 
paintings, cave ix, Ajaoia.) This non-iconic art, however, 
harbours variegated devices, amongst which the intertwined 
band of serpent-origin is of considerable interest. The treat¬ 
ment given to figures, when interwoven with the abstract 
patterns, is on similar lines to the treatment of the figures in 
Safici, ground balustrade of stupa II (p. 27). The predilec¬ 
tion for the pattern, with human and other figures—if at all— 
subservient to it, is preserved in the fountain stones of Camba 
even at this late phase* with the conservatism of the hills 
(Fig. 106). 

Dekkhan 
(jfl) Northern Part 

In the Dekkhan the repercussions of the specificdly 
medieval trend arc sporadic only. Local tradition survived in 
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the monuments of Dhirwir and Hyderabad, 1 ® 2 whereas the 
caning? of Mysore ex hrbit, though on a similar basis, the froth 
of the trends of this phase of Indian sculpture. The northern 
Dckkhani monuments frequently contain compositions which 
once had been of transcendental conception. Creative power 
of an unsurpassable degree is clipped to fit a given size and 
decorative purpose (Fig. lOSJjit is surrounded by, or drowned 
in* an ornamentation of high quality. But the modelling has 
hardened. Its generalisation? are stiff and lack firmness. 
The breadth of Dckkhani sculpture survives in them in pos¬ 
tures which are distended, but do not suggest superhuman 
power (Fig. 110). The art of the Dekkhan had spent itself 
by the eighth century. 

(B) Southern Part 

The same motifs abound in the sculptures of Mysore^ 
Their range is further enlarged by friezes filled with mani¬ 
fold scenes. Although caned in very high relief and fre¬ 
quently altogether in the round, they appear pressed between 
the two surfaces of the relief, and arc lied down by pon¬ 
derously exuberant ornamentation [Fig. 109), Even in large 
panels and in the ease of images and bracket figures, where 
one human -divine figure predominates, it is rigid with, and 
suffocated by, a meticulous burden of can 1 Engs, as artistic¬ 
ally meaningless as they are technically elaborate (Fig. HI), 
in this exhibition of the skill of the stone-carver mediaeval 
sculpture lias reached its lowest level. There* in the carvings 
of the twelfth century—time has hardened them to metallic 
appearance—the relics of Indian plasticity are seized by torpor 
and by the exasperation of intricate artifices. 

Sooth India. 

The south inJi ^eastern part (Madras Presidency') has a 
toughervitalily. Its plastic sense maintains a high level till 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Steadied by the 
canons of medical art T it achieves an evanescent ttirthline&s 
of lasting dignity during the Co|a period {Fig. 112), The 
relation of the body to the garment and jewellery is wholly 
organic and supple. The manifold but sparingly used chains 
and clasps, the ribbons and the flowing pieces of doth* appear 
as further possibilities of the body itself. They follow* 
accentuate and caress the surging tenderness of a smooth and 
ratified flesh. The tendency of Indian sculpture, from the 
early classical age onward and abo prior to it* to negate what 
is not body by making it of the body* has now been brought 
to subtlest completeness (Figs. 2, 25-27, 59), 

But already within later Co|a sculpture, with its full 
slenderness of form and steadied curves, there lurks ossifica¬ 
tion (Fig*113), The joints are marked in greater detail than 
elsewhere, specially the knee. These sy mptoms of an ossifica¬ 
tion of parts of the body, though destructive of the plasticity 
of form, are still slight, for the architectonic frame and 
discipline preserve the graded relief of these panels in its 
integrity. 

The qualities of sou them stone sculpture appear even more 
in its metal images. Cast in copper to the largest extent* or 
but shghtly and varicgatcdly alloyed* altogether in the round* 
they arc thoroughly plastic. It has been pointed out (p. 27) 
how, in the early classical period* a flattening and linearising 
tendency had been active. This tendency* that had taken firm 
root with the Indian craftsman, made him obey the demand? 
of cult image (p. 95) and temple-wall, Lc. he confined its 
aspect exclusively to the front view. But there always was 
a strong tendency to round oil die contour and volume of die 
body* though confined by, and related to, the surface of the 
background. 

The metal images of high achievement, from the Co|a 
period to that of Madura* and even later (Figs. 112* 116), 
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with the type at Niifarija* the image of Siva in the dance 
of creation-destruction, though finished they be* are late¬ 
comers. Their all-round smoothness comprises primeval 
conceptions and gastric knowledge. The biter is frequently 
the more valid component. 

One group of southern Indian metal figures deserves special 
mention. It is that of the £aMtc saints, 1 ® In them bhakti 
Is given an expression which had to he withheld from the 
cuk-image of divinities (p. 94). They show the readiness of 
the devotee for his divinity, as an act of inner hearing which is 
not a listening to the within. It b a receiving of vibrations^ 
which touch upon* or have entered into, the figure, now 
tremulous * now already w ithtn the orb of what it bears. B hak ti 
h expressed in plastic terms in the figure of the devotee. 
This, too* became wonthipped as an image. 

With the rule of Vijayanagar, the specifically medieval 
factor is conspicuous (Fig T 114). Such vestiges as there are 
of modelling are bid flattened and angular, parallel to the 
surface of the ground, with an acute and fantastic outline, 
nut remote from that of Gujarati paintings of the same 
age. This peculiarity of the reliefs of Vijayanagar did 
not survive in the subsequent sculptures from Madura. 
There a hardened treatment results in further ossifications 
(Fig. 115, specially of the legs) or in metallic yet heavy 
sharpness. The face becomes a masque of overstrained 
expression, and on the whole the body, too* acts as such 
a masque. Stiffly conspicuous jewellery further marks the 
deadening of the plastic feeling. 

All nature, aJJ the experience of surging growth, seems 
silenced; and strained gestures cannot dissimulate a disinte¬ 
gration, The volume of the figure falls, so to speak* into single 
parts, and so does along with it the architecture. Pillars break 
up unrestrainedly into figure sculpture, fully modelled in the 
round, and architectonic devices, as well as order and volume. 
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are perforated by figures, and pans of them, which no disci¬ 
pline keeps in check {fig, I! 5)+ The uniformed seems to have 
broken out of the stone, and un-formed il comes into appear¬ 
ance, In spite of the many figures into which it splits up. 
The age-old urge is there; but not the creative response to 
it on the side of the craftsman. While this applies to the 
majority of atone sculptures at this phase, in the case of some 
of the metal figures the plastic sense maintains some of its 
essential qualities, in spite of their recrudescence {Fig, 116). 
Coarsely, but genuinely and vigorously modelled in the round, 
the exaggerated swagger of this heavy-limbed figurine has 
preserved in its pushing dynamism some of the aboriginal 
force of the wiry dancing-girl from Mfihtnjo-Daro. 

Medievalism in Endian sculpture throws some Light on 
whai to some extent must also have preceded the formation 
of the classically Indian. An absorption of various ethnical 
elements, which had immigrated into India, seems tangible, 
while partly still in the making in the middle ages, 1 ** An 
absorption of immigrants from the north of India had uko 
helped to prepare the sod for classically Indian sculpture. 
But after the thirteenth century, excluding the south , no 
further utterance followed in plastic terms, hut this absence 
need not he a final one. Plastic creativeness may yet be latent 
and awaiting further manifestation. 1 * 5 

None of the problems of artistic form of the preceding 
ages are problems any mote with the medieval craftsmen; 
they are his inalienable heritage. On thk bask* the com¬ 
ponents that differentiate the surface of media:vaJ sculpture 
dim at the same time formulations mure conscious of con¬ 
tents ever-present throughout Indian plastic art. Among 
these, curvilinear movement is stressed to die breaking point 
of its potentialities (Figs, 85, 86) 1 and plastic modelling 
passes through all the vagaries of a sensuousness that caresses 
the body in a detached way. That both these aspects—the 
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plastic and doming and die linear and angular—co-exist by 
the side of each other (Candela sculpture), or even interpene¬ 
trate in one and the same work, or else co-exist in the whole 
of mediaeval art as its western and eastern possibilities, 
signifies the high degree of their antinomy p which is required 
for the balance of the complex organism of mediaeval Indian 
sculpture. But it indicates, at the same time, that nothing 
in Indian art b ever forgotten, and that any of its monuments 
is but one more version, be it more conscious or convention¬ 
alized than immediate p of an everlasting past. 

The figure of the animal in its sacredness, which had loom¬ 
ed so large in the Indus art, had been part of vegetative nature 
during the classical milleniutn, In the middle ages it is 
reinvested with a concentrated greatness. There it is not 
only the aloofness of its portentous presence, and not only its 
animality at play (art of the Indus valley), that matter. But in 
its inscrutable detachment, forces are contained and master¬ 
ed, aiurmhc and super-ani malk. They do not break out into 
action. For ever disciplined, they are hypostases of such states 
of inner experience* of which Narasimha is the divinity within 
Vi^nuhood. What is inherent in the animal has become mani¬ 
fest in everlasting action as an attribute of the divinity of 
Narasiinha (Figs, S5, S9)> 

Transcendental animality, moreover, is not confined to 
this image only- tt looks down from many a human-divine 
fact of medieval sculpture (Fig, 93), There it is but one 
component of expression, Xhis T on the whole, is reflective, 
though not of any individual self or experience. It mirrors 
an attitude towards nature, with all its forms, and towards the 
formless, the limitless—of compassion, superciliousness or 
surrender. The psychological and reflective rendering of 
emotions is a contribution of medisEval plastic art; the 
ani malic component in human experience lies next to it. 

Medieval sculpture shavra the widest range of components. 
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They become united where indestructible plasticity compen¬ 
sates the regulated and ordained by a critical physiognomy* 

Summary 

L Character of form: The plastic concept ion discharges its 
various trends* such as naturalism or linear rhythm* 
in various provinces and phases, 

2, Geography: Importance of the western against the eastern 
and the other idioms of Indian form. 

3+ Chronology: Ethnical texture brings about the + medieval 1 
idiom, 

4. Inner meaning- Reflective approach p of whatever kind, 
towards the experience of the Formless, 
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Monuments are coming to light (Amri) and show that the 
antiquity of art in India extends to a past remoter than that 
of Mohenjo-Dafo, Harappa, and other dries. The achieve¬ 
ments of these mlllenia out-lasted their actual existence. 
What had brought them about remained acme as long as 
Indian sculpture itself. But this ancient art of India, carried 
on—it may be surmised—from the palaeolithic age, though it 
underlies ineradicable the many varieties, phases and provinces 
of Indian sculpture, as an aspect of art had itself by the $cc™d 
century b.c. sunk into the background* By that time many 
seeds sown on its fertile soil had germinated. Its rich humus 
supplied them with vitality. The earthbourtd quality of ancient 
Indian sculpture from the paleolithic age—actual relics are 
known hitherto from the chalco!ithic period only—-was to 
withstand, by assimilating while transforming, whatever racial 
influx touched upon it. 

Ancient Indian sculpture is not yet Indian plastic art to the 
full extent. It lacks some of the essential components p as well as 
some of the essential qualities, of classically Indian art. Plastic 
art of the Dckkhan, with its qualities of rock-cut sculpture, 
from Bhaja lo Elephants, appears basically and aboriginally 
Indian. Sculpture in the south has certain distinct features of 
its own {Drividiaii). The northern half of the country, in 
parts and at certain phases is definitely distinguished by 
trends of its own. To disentangle the ethnical Contributions 
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in the single instances is impossible fiir the present; m^r is 
this of primary importance, os the synthesis of the many factors 
in every province i and in each single work, constitutes the 
fndianricss of the art of this country + What separates the 
provinces of Indian art is subsidiary to what they have in 
common. To our present knowledge the fabric of Indian, arc, 
thus established, becomes known by approximutely 200 b + c. 
Art in India prior to that moment vve call ancient; though 
it is ancestor of future unfold merit, and this not only histori¬ 
cally hut permanently, because of ita survival and its potential 
readiness as the substratum of new formations. 

As on the whole certain indelible qualities inhere in the 
whole fabric of Indian plastic art, 3 definite aptitude persists 
throughout the agei in every' single art province, and moulds 
what it contributes, according to its own compulsion and 
limits* The soil of India responds to, and shapes in each of 
its parts, the urge of giving form to the tin-formed as an 
expression of the quest of the formless. Each an province 
plays the part of the active memory of such ethnical impresses, 
which in each particular spot have become one with it This 
active memory of every part on the Indian mother-soil 
contributes provincial (and within that compass* indelible) 
features or schools of sculpture. It renders the peculiar 
flavour of the soil that is limited geographically. Its humus 
consists of a special mixture of people for untold generations. 

Each art province speaks its own language through the 
ages. But this stable aspect is modified along the time-line. 
The latter is the thin thread which the process of art itself 
spins. It leads from attempt to accomplishment, and is 
technically conditioned- Its structure in this respect is not 
different from that of the proem of art anywhere else. The 
symptoms are die same, just as the signs of growing up or 
ageing arc the same amongst men all over the world. Criteria 
of style, according to the organic transformation brought 
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about in Unhand according to thangea caused by extraneous, 
factors, such as contact with foreign spheres of art, and 
facilitated by a given readiness, hdp to order and to clarify 
the monuments. The data which these skin-deep marks 
afford, must not, for the sake of wider implications, be lifted 
and abstracted from the body to which they belong* and which 
makes it possible for them to be present. 

The phrase + classically Indian 1 refer* more to the quality 
than to the chronology of art in India. It denotes a unique 
total, !n which the ancient substratum unfolds its pertina¬ 
cious vitality with the help of heterogeneous ethnical factors. 
None of them resisted, while each of them contributed to 
utterances mare and more complex and subtle. The tension 
between the many components and their past show's the artistic 
vitality of the country, of its soil and of the response of the 
craftsman, and creates features that belong to no single 
component in the continuous structure of Indian art. 

Terms that will apply to Western art ill fit, and often are 
meaningless, if used to denote qualities of Indian art. Two 
essentials of Indian sculpture, for instance, plasticity and 
naturalism, have to be used with a meaning unfamiliar to 
Western art. Other peculiarly Indian features also have to be 
pointed out, so that their significance may be kept in view 
when discussing any particular aspect or phase of Indian art. 
None of them can be singled out from the life-stock of these 
permanent and uniquely Indian conditions anil values of form. 

Plasticity 

When other civilisations in their sculptures aim at results 
vastly different—Egypt, for instance, at crystalline purity and 
permanency; or Greece, with an increasing knowledge of 
anatomy , at the perfect beauty of the human body—die Indian 
craftsman models what has a primary significance to him as 
an integral part of a supra-pcrsonal connectedness of life. Hits 
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he neither interprets nor illustrates. Endowed with tradition 
and training, he forms his vision in the material before him 
by die touch of his hand., 

Throughout the modulations brought about by the passage 
of time and by the ethnical structure of die country, the plastic 
quality of Indian art persists. 

Modelling in India an the whole has no descriptive aim. 
This, ccmeCDtiatedly, is the task of the outline, where ii 
intends to be objectively accurate in order to make knowoble 
the object In thb respect the outline has an intellectual 
function. But this is not its only task. The other is to act its 
part as a limit to the muddling, which in its turn is brought 
about by an experience of dynamic balance. This, however, 
belongs to the creative attitude, which recognises its own 
impulse in the material while it transforms it. 

It is for this reason, too, that metal and stone, wood and 
clay are treated—with the necessary except bus, for instance, 
the earliest day figurines—more or less in the same way, 
irrespective of their special structure and its demands* 'Hie 
actual material as an individual instance, that is, as far as it 
is gross matter, has to be overcome so that what is alive in it 
—and there Is life in every stone, etc.—may enter into a novel 
substance, Le. one conforming with the artistic experience 
itself, just as the material, so also the appearance of all objects 
translated into plastic form is moulded with a certain similar¬ 
ity. Ilie outline characteristically circumscribes each type 
represented; the modelled surface, of which it is hut the 
limit, if imagined without it, would lack distinction. Thus it 
keeps within limits, which give it a name, be it that of god, 
human figure, elephant or tree. What brings about the 
possibility of that limit, while at the same time filling it* is 
nameless. It b not conditioned by anything perceived. It is 
an immediate expression of the creative urge. 

This plastic and essential quality of Indian sculpture does 
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not brook our use of the term. In Western art the hewing into 
form of an originally shapeless block of stone, etc,* underlies 
the notion of sculpture. The term ill-fits the plastic an of 
India, but we retain it nevertheless* though with the reserva¬ 
tion, explained in these pages,devoted to the three-dimensionnl 
works of Indian art. The notion of sculpture, ic. of giving 
form by detached movements to a hard and unyielding 
material Js valid for European am In India, on the contrary* 
marble or wood appear as if kneaded in a cantiunity, as if 
the hand were never separated from the mass and were 
never losing touch with the material. While the vision, Le. the 
object contemplated, is before the mind of the craftsman* his 
hand records his experience of that object and the rules bid 
down for its visualisation. There Is something fluid in his 
rendering; □ peculiar perpetual balance of up and down that 
does nut admit any halt, any accent p any emphasis* A cease¬ 
less and seemingly effortless gliding rounds off all comers. 

Technically* too, Indian plastic sense evolved in its own 
manner. Such distinctions as low relief, high relief, and 
sculpture in the round, do not eatust. The self-same continuity 
of meddling that applies to the surface also applies to depth. 
Not only may low and high relief occur side by aide at the 
same age In one and die same monument; they are possibilities 
afforded by the three-dimensional material T and used to the 
full extent in one and the same composition. Thus from tup 
to bottom* in the direction of depth* a gradation of modelled 
surfaces takes place. It has a measure of Us own, which is 
not a cut and dried rule, but varies in connection with and 
is dependent upon the other factors of the composition. 
The adaptability of the graded relief goes so far that 
sculpture fully carved in the round* i.c. detached from the 
ground where resorted to, is the ultimate—or if seen from the 
other side, the a priori—possibility of plastic form ; it is 
not too frequently made use of (pp, 24, 95* etc.). 
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The graded relief demands a graded texture of ita surface. 
This ts provided fur by jewellery and the infinite care that is 
given to all its intricacies, dinging to, rising from, and in 
contrast with the smooth ness of the body. j e wcllery and body, 
in their su rface treatm ent, offer contrasts, hu t these are brought 
into intimate contact by obvious nearness. In the same way 
do* at times* reliefs on temple walls ding to its body. As no 
phase of Indian ait exists apart from the whole, so are the 
various aspects* forms and figures interconnected. Fluid, 
actentlcss continuity U manifest throughout. 

Accepttless Distribution ane Dynamic Coherence 

Not to emphasise any single part of the sculpture ts a 
rule with the Indian artist. This U not counteracted by 
such conventions, as t for instance R that of giving dispropor¬ 
tionate size (from a Western point of view) to figures or parts 
of figures of outstanding importance, i.e. to divinities mostly. 
Although they arc made to occupy a far larger share of the 
available volume than other figures, they do noi receive any 
special accent. The other figures are not grouped so as to 
culminate in the figure of the divinity, and, though much 
smaller, tlity occupy their allotted and collateral place with 
equal self-sufficiency. The entire composition consist* of 
self-sufficient units,, which, paradoxically enough, gain that 
quality only by their intrinsic connectedness. But each 
unit is self-sufficient 1m its meaning, and in Its plastic, i.e. 
ihret-diineiasiohal* extensiveness. The meaning and com¬ 
position of the whole, however, are by no- means their sum 
total. The dynamic way In which these are connected 
produces a singular compactness. Acccntlrsa distribution ts 
the visible outcome uf dynamic coherence. 

The fluidity which permeates not only every unit, but 
every part of the unit, thereby joins the one to the next in 
unending succession. At the same time the difference in 
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appearance, he it bti the figures of men, animals or flom, 
makes every unit distinguishable and induces modifications of 
the Ihiid medium. Tim causes a tension from unit 10 unit* 
which is redeemed only by the fulfilment of each entire 
composition. No linear scheme is responsible for this, but a 
balance of plastic weights, which, while being weighted on 
one side is relieved on the other, an often and in as many 
ways as the number and constellation of the units wil] allow. 
Fluidity, by pacing through limits, that is, those of appear¬ 
ance, is sometimes contracted and at other times allowed 
to expand. 'Ihcse baitings or accelerations compensate each 
other, and keep die balance of the parts of every single work 
of art in an unwavering state of potential movement Their 
dynamic tension is not restricted to any part; it belongs to 
die whole and makes it cons [stem. With this fluid and 
balanced underground vitality calmness is apparent; there Ls 
no accent in the deeply inter-related extensiveness. 

As dynamic coherence accounts for accent!e-s* distribution, 
Indian sculpture is not static* but it is esscntmtly dynamic. 
The static condition, however, b true of a considerably 
large number of images* yet stiffness in their case is 
nothing hot hfelessness^ and this is due to many of the 
craftsmen not being artists. These merely proceed according 
to prescribed formula, Their mechanical rendering screes 
well enough the purpose of the image and makes it a fit 
object for worship. But the prescriptions laid down for 
this purpose were never intended for the achievement 
of artistic quality* but they were meant to make the image 
fit for worship. Still, apart from the demands of cult, the 
bom artists amongst the craftsmen could not help, while 
obeying the rules,, to re-invest their work with a significance, 
in relation to which these rules were but helps and stepping- 
stones towards visualisation. 

While it b only the artistically lifeless image that is 
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static, even the most agitated action suggested by Indian sculp¬ 
ture is never translated into a composition that would have 
to resound with the movement of the former. (Exception p. 88.) 
But wherever frantically agitated figures ncctir p they do so as 
permanent states of a mental quality that is possible alongside 
with the rendering of other such qualities embodied in the 
remaining figures of one and the same composition. The 
dynamic nature of the plastic treatment k not influenced by 
the showing of activity, or the lack of it p in the case of die 
single figures and their movements. 

The way in which the raw material k transmuted into 
Indian plastic, and die qualities that are the outcome, have 
their correspondence in the attitude towards the subject matter 
and its treatment. Whatever figures or scene the srtkt 
represents are real to him, imaginary neither less nor more 
than the seen. He does not assert himself in hts creation. 
But however impersonal and above individual thought, 
emotion, of technique be the attitude of the artist, he cannot 
but impart his vitality to his creation, Lc. hk most unindivi¬ 
dualised and natural aspect. On the kind and degree of thk, 
while assuming a standard in common of technical efficiency, 
depend the quality of production. Vitality in this connection 
has to be understood as mainly vegetative* Thk h the chid 
root, and its ramifications embrace the meditative amongst 
others, while the animalic k a lesser root, and innervation or 
emotion correspondingly well up into lower branches. 

It k thk vitality that cannot be arrested permanently in any 
shape* For this reason portraiture, in the current sense* docs 
not exist in Indian sculpture. Portraiture belongs to civilisa¬ 
tions that fear death. Individual Likeness is not wanted where 
it suffices for the type to continue. 

This specifically Indian mode of creative vitality may take 
an introvert or an extrovert course. In the former and more 
frequent case, it imbues every figure, as well as the entire 
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scene, with am intensity that falls back upon itself. Tension 
results between the single figures, anti not merely contact; 
however widely apart they nray be placed* there is nq distance, 
nothing void nor spatial, between them. Thus they arc held 
in the balance, and every part of their visibility acts as index 
that does not stir. 

Where, however, the extrovert tendency is unavoidable, as, 
for inBtao re* in the scene of the three steps of Vl^u t eic^ it 
endows the physical movement of the figure with indomitable 
power, so that what otherwise might be direction is here flash 
and aim in one. 

Naturalism 

if existence and action of the figures that arc given plastic 
form arc osiditioncd and connected in this manner, their 
appearance, too, is based on the same principles^ Yet Indian 
sculpture, from the outset, is profoundly naturalistic. This* 
however, must not be taken in the one-sided meaning which 
the term conveys when applied to Western jut. In India 
appearance for its own sake and as an end in itself was never 
made an object of study. Nevertheless, the surface of things 
was appreciated, for their visible quality was taken by the 
artist as the result of the living and forming principle in 
them, A flower is not rendered only for its swaying and 
dewy grace. The sap that surges into its petals finds parallel 
channels in the creative attitude and achieves form in the work 
of art, just as in nature St aduevea the appearance of a flower. 
The artist looks at nature p and finds in it further incitement 
and actual proofs for his experience of it A clear and 
unmistakable rendering is necessary, accurate in the manner 
of COTimutiicition + 

Seeing, according to Indian notions, is a going forth of the 
sight towards the object. 1 " Sight touches it and acquires its 
form. Touch is the ultimate connection by which the visible 
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yields to being grasped. While the eye touches the object, 
the vitality that pulsates in h is eommuiiicatcd, and the 
form which is given creatively is full with a life which in 
every part of the surface comes against self-caused and 
inevitable limits. The object seen is an enduring token of the 
force that has moulded It and is keeping it in shape. By 
touch, form is felt to be the rind of the movement of life* 

Appearance itself is real to the Indian artist. It supplies 
the points of contact between object and artist. Thus there 
is no illusion in appearance that vvould disguise the reality of 
the object* it is, on the contrary, that part or aspect of the 
reality* of the object that is met and camprehended by the 
eve. Indian naturalism, at various ages and with different 
degree, always relies no the outer aspect of things as means 
and proof of understanding a pre-existent situation p where, 
as in a capillary* system, one and the same fluid rises in 
different and connected tubes. The creative adtnowlcdgment 
of this internal and living connectedness of an inner experience 
of nature and the visible world* by putting it into form, is 
Indian naturalism. It comprises innervation as well as tran- 
suhstantiaiion (pp. $ ¥ 55), 

While all form is essentially homogeneous os far as it is 
brought about by movement, the manifold types arc keenly 
understood and stressed as possibilities within, or as qualities 
of nature. On this basis it easily happens that types are made 
to interchange—varieties of animals amongst themselves, and 
man and animal as welt The combination is equal to the 
embodied and combined potentialities of its constituents. 
Nature in them is afforded a locality' of concentration which 
it cannot supply itself! but which, through the creative agency 
of nnan t reacts upon an d impresses the worshipper or onlooker 
with the sense of the supernatural. 
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Inner Dimension of Indian Plastic Art 
Plasticity* dynamic coherence and accentless distribution, 
as well as naturalism, arc among the essential and permanent 
aspects of Indian sculpture. All of the&c are provoked and 
confirmedp but not a]together conditioned, by sense impres¬ 
sions, The eye sees the confirmsthn of * nature* in the 
appearance of die world, extended and imagined. 

The innervation of undent sculpture and die plastic rhythm 
of subsequent ages result from a dynamic balancing; in 
it that which creates and becomes form is incessantly 
related to what is, and what has in itself the possibilities of, 
becoming and creating- It is dims that the Indian craftsman 
in the main works in a dimension which originates within and 
has not one dfreedom 'This inner dimension does away wadi 
die labours and particulars of sense perception. Indian plastic 
art at all ages p with all its naturalism, ts free from descrip- 
tiveness for its own sake. Its generalisations are the outcome 
of its situation on the inner dimension* where, though the eye 
does not perceive, the whole being lives, balanced in its living 
Integrity and aware of it in the expressive intimacy of creation. 
Any aspect or monument of Indian art visualises a subsistent 
awareness of life, that is h of 4 becoming/ lire differences at 
various periods arc due to the degree or planes of life dial arc 
being experienced- 

In unending rhythm* or with an aiL filling and intense 
compactness* the undifferentiated, the un-formed, is coined 
into form. This is done in the early phase of classical art, at 
a stage of expansiveness and awakening. 

Fully awake, with senses sharpened and refined p either of 
these expressions. abiding in rhythm and linear movement or 
in the dynamic movement of the moss, arc sucked into the 
funnel of conccnmtion T where the eye doses upon all it ever 
has beheld p rivetted on the point through which all lias now 
to pass p freed from encumbrances and friction. This inflexion 
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means transiibstantEatiom I mo it are drawn f and by it are 
comprised, even those aspects which originally arc devoid of 
limited form, namely, light, darkness and space. They* too, 
acquire a transubstantiated body* 

Whiit remains; after this amounts to attempts to safeguard 
the level attained and to an endeavour further to widen the 
reach of objects made tangible (p. 101), The process itself 
of beholding and creating becomes its own object* Its 
extension touches upon the unattainable. From there form 
recoils, with the help of definite rules, into dearly defined 
limits. 

Simultaneously, however, art as a craft proceeds from 
attempt to accomplishment, not only with the single worker 
but with each subsequent generation, in the continuity of 
tradition. This technical process may be retarded or pro¬ 
moted, and is given a special local colour by the ethnical 
antecedents of each particular school or province. 

Time thus applies in a dual sense to Indian plastic art. 
Subsisting on the inward dimension r it Is an immediate 
experience of being as becoming, that is, of an inner life 
movement which goes on permanently* But as far as art is 
learnt and taught, its tradition subsumes unfoldment or 
increasing differentiation, together with local conditions that, 
in the main, are the result of the ethnical past of the parti¬ 
cular province. The passing and the subsisting or enduring 
modes of experiencing time make the dual chronology of 
Indian art, They, too, arc inseparable, and are interknit in a 
texture of their own. For the experience of duration as an 
awareness of becoming is the reassurance dial each work of art 
gives in its Indian form. It is the indivisible measure along 
which Indian art creatively persists throughout the phases 
which the urge towards form passes on the way from die 
un-formed to the formless, h is the balance between the 
permanent state of being (realised as an ever becoming), on 
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the one hand, and the permanent urge of the un-formed 
towards the formless, on the other, '["he state of becoming, 
an oscillation between existence and non-rxietcncc, belongs to 
the movement of the inner life. Whatever its degree of 
consciousness, it is subsumed by the urge towards form. In 
this way it becomes art. 

The urge towards form at any moment has an outward 
direction, but it becomes form only by the corresponding 
countcrmo verne nt. 'Ibis comes about in the following man¬ 
ner: From within the material, from within the creative 
mind, expression. i-C. form, is sought. Sight is sent forth and 
by grasping the object it redeems it with a sensation of touch 
from its un-formed condition. The urge is fulfilled, in that 
it acquires form by the hand of the craftsman. 

In this way. an oscillation which belongs to life goes on 
permanently,' It inheres in a wider-flung movement, namely 
that of artistic creation, of which the centrifugal part, once it 
has reached the object, immediately turns back eentripctally 
in order to become form. This wider oscillation maintains 
its elasticity as long as the urge of art is given its direction 
bv the unattainable, by the formless and limitless. 

The passing, i.e. external, aspect, on the other hand, is 
home bv the inner and enduring dimension. ITie result is that 
time, in the case of Indian art, is constituted and marked by 
the points of contact, and simultaneously by tire tension be¬ 
tween the subsistent and the passing, bo It come# about that 
what is true with regard to peculiar qualities of Indian art 
also Mda good for its process. The notion, for instance, uf 
space not void, but altogether filled by tangible extensions 
and their dynamic connectedness (p. 22), applies also to the 
continuity of Indian sculptuje. 

Its various provinces may be understood as the active 
ethnical memory of each special part of the Indian mother¬ 
land. This impress intermingles with, and partly conducts, 
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thcr process of art in its unfoldment in the various phases. 
At the same time, each such phase is connected with, and 
belongs to, the whole. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

PLATE I 

Torso of a statuette of red stone, I Jarappa. Third or fourth 
stratum. Hack view. The obvious naturalism of the sta¬ 
tuette, specially in this view, lias a tough quality: it comprises 
the entire volume of the figure and makes it appear a* if 
consistently kneaded. The vivacity of the plastic touch 
nowhere subsides, and the outline with its rich curves shows 
how the body is understood as a volume modelled through- 
mit, in every tangible dimension of its surface, wdlhout the 
least constraint. Back, front and side view appear as if 
welded into one a nattier dynamically through the pent up 
vigour in the surging of each curve. Although the body 
dues not appear to be engaged in any activity, its force 
is rendered by the craftsman through the innervation of the 
surging flesh. 

The latter has a tendency towards obesity, specially in 
front and side views. It seems to anticipate the notion of the 
■Eater* 1 * 7 who embodies plenty and powers the Yafcsafl and 
Yakuts of later date {Fig. 2) carry on this notion. 

The type persisted, not only in Mauryan art but as a 
physique compulsory for such divinities, where the power of 
producing and creative activity had to be shown, as in the 
images of Brahma, Agnl and in narrower aspects in such 
figures as those of Pahciks, Jambhalii and Ganoa, definitely 
connected with plenty’ and physical welfare. 1 ** 
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Vigorous heaviness makes this statuette appear as if of 
large size. The smooth finish of the surface adds ripeness. 
'Hie front view i s treated more conventionally. Long stand¬ 
ee practice masters with east a knowledge of form which it 
takes for granted. 

No Hellenistic feature is to be seen in this. The detailed 
dcscrlptivencss, without innervation, of a physique with 
over-developed muscles in Hellenistic art, and also m its 
provincial version in Gandhira, la of a different order. The 
affinities of the torso from Harappa with Greek sculpture 3re 
more tangible in early Greek art, 

Roth the traditions proceeded from one root. 

Yaksu statue from Patna. Late third century b„c. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Part of side view. The heaviness of this 
statue is but little innervated. The scarf on the back aoceij 
mates its rigidity. While it emphasises by contrast the 
surging roominess of arm, breast and abdomen, it detracts 
from, and at the back it actually stops, the tendency to model 
in the round. The colossal and round forms of arm, breast, 
etc., moreover, are smooth and lifeless in their polished 
inertia. The conflict of rounded volume and flat surface, the 
complex relation of garment and ornaments to the body* arc 
now of greater interest to the craftsman Uian the treatment 
of the body itself. 

Attempts at adjusting the treatment of the garment to that 
of the body are twofold. Where the latter docs not cling to 
the body it b given a volume of its own; otherwise it is 
invisible, but for the parallel ridges of ■ folds,' These occur 
again in the treatment qf the robe of the Buddha, in the Kusana 
period, Mathura. 1 ® Prototypes from Gatidhara or Biimiyan 
need not besought for this. In eastern India,a related treat¬ 
ment of the garment is valid in Pala and Sena sculptures. 150 

To gather up the garment into a volume of its own was an 
experiment specially adopted by the Ku?!pa school of 
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Mathura, Its possibilities were explored as volume in 
counter-play to that of the Ixtdy. But after the second 
century A,U. no further use is made of this treatment. 

Torso of a statuette of grey slate, llinippa; fourth or fifth 
stratum. 171 This is more summary in treatment than the red 
stone statuette. The slender body, with a rounded and 
screwing suppleness of the three-dimensional movement 
oround the vertical axis* is suggestive of images of the dancing 
^3va. The nmle-fcmalt ambiguity, moreover, of the entire 
physique has an equivalent in the tantric knowledge of the 
female clement within the mate, and anticipates such visuali- 
sa l inn as A rdhanai1s> vara — j5iva T hal f mate, hal f female along 
the vertical asht—and LJmuhnganamurti, a hypostasis of the 
female principle, Ural and Mahesvara, Lc. Siva, constitute 
the latter and unfolded type of the image of Siva, The thick 
necfc p with holes gore wed in (but such a hole is also in the 
raised leg), makes it probable that the figure had two or mom 
heads. The red torso has a certain sleekness of treatment; 
the slate torso is decadent in its purpose ful conturtion- 

Bronze figurine of a dancing girl, Mohenju-Darci. 1 ^ The 
pleasure of drawing out the metal into long or winding wires 
gives their peculiar sliape to arms, bangles and head-dress. 
With this technical imagination is combined a naturalism 
of modelling, as in the case of the stone figures. It is con¬ 
spicuous in the treatment of back and legs by an alertness 
of force and refinement. The heavy bangles all along the left 
arm and the spiral of the coils of hair weigh upon the figure 
and seem to drag it forward. They rtukt the more provo¬ 
cative the tih in the hip joint. With such an attitude the 
Yaks! from Dldajgafip* (Fig. 25) is also acquainted, and in 
metal images from south India the conventional posture of 
Laksmi, Parvatl and other consorts of gods is based on the 
same suggestivcncs? (Fig. 116). 

A three-dimensional perception attempts to fill space, i,c, 
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to produce volume by the impetus of movement. Lt amounts 
to the same whether this volume h replenished with mass {of 
the stone in the red torso, Fig, l p for instance) or whether 
dynamic directions energise it and make it concrete. 

PLATE II 

A sealing from Harappa. Sacred tree with enclosure round 
bottom, J 71 The sinuosity of the stem is peculiar to nil the 
trees on sealings, irrespective of the species they represent 175 

S«aJ h^ure of hull, from Mohcojo-Djro. Paleolithic 
naturalism is sublimated into a modelling where concave and 
convex surfaces are of etjunJ value, and where an edge-sharp 
line acts not only as highest plastic accent (parallels across 
back) or precise contour, but itself is endowed with sensitive- 
ness (sec the horns and the fan-like treatment of the dewlap). 

Sacred tree-arch, Mohcnjo-Paru. Surrounds a figure of 
uncertain ses p in combined profile and front view. Leaf 
device on skull of figure. The vegetation-arch p with aides 
doubly curved* rests on 3 horizontal ground line* Orn&menta- 
lijicd Leaves p marked by a raised outline, start directly from 
the arch, in a manner in which later fiamc devices spring 
from the pr.iLhimandah that surrounds the images of gods, 1 "* 
One component of the pmbhamandala, it thus appears, is the 
arch nf vegetative origin and meaning. (See pp, 167. 170.) 

An ‘epiphany of a tree divinity . 1 Mohenjo-Paro. Major 
scene in upper, minor scene in lower row . 177 Promi¬ 
nent arc the combined figure of the animal p and the tree 
with its figure. The tree-arch in this case is dosed at tire 
bottom, where it issues from an elliptical shape. The leaves 
are set on long and centrifugal stalks. The figure inside the 
tree is crowned with a horn tritula, and combines the animalic 
and the vegetative by its position in between them. It is 
faced by the combined animal and by another superhuman 
figure, the bitter in an attitude of invocation and crowned 
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with horns and by a leafy twig in the centre. The row of 
smaller figures below, of indistinct sex—as are also the main 
figures^-officiate in the scene r clad in garments with slanting 
hem line, each with a twig on the head and with a sameness 
of posture. Their hollow-eyed faces appear to be masks, 
similar to the physiognomy of the mother 'goddess P R In this 
seal, as in others, though partly defaced in this case, picto¬ 
graphy have no mean share, 

L Fragment of a seal from Mubcnjo*Dafa Tree, female 
divinity and combined animal. 1 ™ No fight and no hero are 
shown on this seal, hut a tree with feathery twigs, a female 
figure, powerfully modelled (abdomen and thighs), with horns, 
hoofed legs and a long tail, and a combined animal with 
feathery horns. The tree bends towards the superhuman 
figure; the latter repeats and accentuates its movement, while 
with one arm she takes hold of the animal, which in its 
turn—further moat outpost and strongest flexion of the same 
movement—-by rising on the hind legs and turning back its 
head, concludes the composition. The powerful naturalism 
of the female figure is akin to that of the red statuette from 
Hirapp* (Fig. 1)* 

10. Bull; crowning figure, in the round, on capital of pillar 
from Rampurva (Tirhut), 244 b.C. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

A smooth treatment, polished not only in the tech meal 
respect* models summarily the fleshy bulk* which lias a 
temperate and almost vegetative animal ism. The tendency to 
sum up the modelled volume, accompanied by a relatively 
flowing contour* matter more than vestiges of innervation, 
in the rendering of the bind-qnartcni. 

PLATE III 

1L Sorrowing woman ► About 200 b.C* SamSth Museum, 
Fragment of an arch, with lotus, woman and portion of a 
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funeral pyre. These are treated as plastic units by the side 
of each other. The summary muddling, however, gives wav 
to delicate modulations in the profile of the nude body. In 
iis plastic and linear expressiveness. the wort stands between 
the treatment of the Maiiryan Yahsas and that of Sunga sculp¬ 
ture in Bhskrliut, sharing characteristics of both. Qualitatively 
it is above cither, a lingering caress of tactile subtlety, that 
apprehends the surging and receding of the modelled "store, 
as youth that buds forth into the self-created limit of an 
allot ion, which knows of no outside and comprises the whole 
existence like sleep itself, lij this way intense emotion leads 
into pure intensity, which has absorbed the particular emo¬ 
tion, No face need be shown, where the breathing body and 
the huge and smooth lotus bud co-exist ns plastic values, but 
with a different degree of animation. 

Male head of burnt grey clay from Mathura. Early second 
century u.c. Private collection, 

Head of female figurine from Butandhi Bagh, Patna. 19 * 
Third century B.c. Patna Museum. 

Griffin, half roundel on peat of railing of stupa II, Safift , 
Second century B,c, 

The flat relief with a minimum of modelling lays stress on 
a sharp and energetical linear movement Its impulse 
produces the peculiar shape of the animal; the circular turn 
of the neck, fur instance, conditions the curve of the beak in 
order to fulfil itself; tills again provokes corresponding 
counter movements, such as those of the lower jaw, mane and 
horns, and their balance in the line of tail and hind leg. 
This intent linearism has its roots elsewhere than those of 
ancient Indian sculpture. It is of northern. i.e. Aryan, lineage. 
The sorrowing woman (Fig. ] ]), however, is an amalgam 
of the two heterogeneous trends. 
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PLATE IV 

15. *The woman, Asddha, the jackals tn a funeral ground (her) 
kinnraii^ 

Pa ft of inside frieze of coping stone, railing of stupa of 
Bharhut Second half, second century A r tJ. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Framed by battlement and lotus border on tile top, and by 
a bead chain with bells at the bottom, an undulating lotus 
stalk carries jewellery and supports the scene. Its movement 
is freely repeated by the brandies of the tree into which ihc 
female figure is fitted. Oversect mg and foreshortening are 
employed p but arc kept in check by a clear disposition of 
the suffice and its linear connectedness. 

J6 t Roundel front railing post with Jetavana Jataka, BbiriniL 
Second half, second century b.c, Indian Museum, Cal com. 

In this exhaustive and continuous narration, the main figure* 
the Buddha, is not shewn at all 

17. The Naga king Ernpata worships the Buddha. Panel of 
Frasenajit pillar, BhSrhut, Second half, second century u.c. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta* The Nfiga king, accompanied by 
his queens and retinue, is shown in the water, which extends 
on either side of the road, and again kneeling before the altar 
of the Buddha, underneath the tree. Fettered gestures, 
elaborate narration. 

18. Sacred tree. On railing postal Bodhgiyi. First half, first 
century BX. Garlands are suspended on bam on either 
side, and also hang from sunshades. This relief may be con¬ 
sidered a paradigm of devices of interrelation of the objects, 
as used in early classical art (p. 20). 

19. Jetavaru jataka, on ratling post, Bodhgaya. First lialf p first 
century No continuous narration; only one phase ts 
represented, he* a man brings a basket with golden coins, and 
the ground is being paved with them. But even this scene 
is not shown distinctly, the square golden coins {mska). 
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clearly marked in Bhiirhut (Fig, 16), appear here as irregular 
paving stones. Neither an inscription (Bhirhut) nor the way 
the story is shown aim at intelligibility of the subject 
matter. Its knowledge is taken for granted, and the artistic 
interest Is concentrated on a well-balanced composition, of 
which the expansive and elegant movements of the figures 
are part- 

20. Same scene a s in Fig. 17* on railing pillar, Bodhgaya. First 
half, first century b.c. The explicitly elaborated scene has 
dwindled down, and is substituted by a battlemented wait 
Its arch-like recess, a compositional factor only, encompasses 
the easy How of the kneeling and bowing attitude of Erapata; 
no Nagn hood is shown to characterise him as their king; 
but a fiytng Ktnnaru with garland is added* a figure which h 
not specially connected with the scene. The subject matter 
is a pretext for experiments in linear and surface composi¬ 
tion* just a$ Fig. 18 demonstrates systematically the manner 
of showing the reference of objecta to each other. 

PLATE V 

21. Ruundd from stupa of BharhuL Second half, second 
Century sec* Indian Museum, Calcutta. Dream of Maya 
Devi, The queen dreams of the Buddha to be born, who, 
flying through the air as a white elephant, is to enter her 
body. The relief shows the sleeping queen qn her bed* 
three female attendants* the flying Buddha elephant, a lamp 
and a water-kettle. Conspicuous is the relative approxima¬ 
tion of sizes of the various figures and objects. The 
situation furthermore is dearly indicated; that it is night is 
shown by the burning lamp, that the whole happens in a 
dream, by the drowsy maiden in front. The bed lilted, 
with its surface into that of the relief, the substitution of 
above for behind (sitting girls in back view and bed* etc.)* 
the linear rhythm, which iso closely connects the Buddha to 
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be bom with his future mother the parallel and continuous 
rhythm of his Icg§ and her arms, the neat distribution on 
the flat ground of sparsely modelled figures which art well 
fitted into the frame* all these are characteristic features ot 
the major part of the work Hharhut- 
22. The descent of Buddha from the heaven of the thirty-three 
gods* Panel from Aptasatru pillar, Bharhut. Second half, 
second century b.C. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Thu triple ladder is marked with a footprint of the Buddha 
on its topmost and its lowermost rung* Flying celestial spirits 
hurt themselves or hover parallel to the ground. Worship¬ 
ping figures stand closely packed in superimposed rows. The 
symbolic integrity of the combined device of altar or scat* 
strewn with flowers, of the umbrella and the sacred tree (sec 
obn Fig. ! 7)p lia overseers the ladder and indicates tltat the 
footprints. paradoxically turn asunder in action, are meant to 
symbol Lae the descent itself as a whole. Jt is given Listing 
importance. 

The densely packed composition h devoid of the flowing 
and free Linear rhythm of the other reliefs (Figs. 15-17,2b 24), 
Hard and contiguous* Like buttons stitched on a pasteboard* 
the single figures are disciplined by the horizontal and vertical 
schematism of the frame. While they submit to it. they are 
loaded with an energy* which in this particular panel is 
focussed on the right fi.de, from where it urges upward as 
well as downward* along the upper and lowermost rows of 
beads, threatening to disrupt the seemingly static quiet of 
the scene. 

The same scene h represented in Salic!, an the right 
pillar n f the North gate, 1 ** There tree and throne appear at 
the top as well as on the bottom of the ladder. 

23. The Dream of Maya Devi, portion of pillar relief. East gate, 
3lfid. Second half, first century b.cl Maya sleeps in the open 
and on the second floor of the palace. The surface of the bed 
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la leas lilted thin in Ftg* 2J T and the body of the queen, with 
oversetting limbs, is given a full volume. She h surrounded 
by a railing in front, a fortified turret on the left, nod a rooilet 
above, treated as a small house, with a nhling. |fttS On its left 
comer a parrot ts perched, on top to the right the elephant 
sallies fonh out of the ground of the relief (of. Fig. 74). 

d’he main figures of queen and elephant are wedged into 
various types of architecture; miracle and silent hour of the 
nicht, consistent in every part of the setting in Bharhnt, arc 
here treated as a casual filling along with architectonic 
di, vices indicative of the situation, Lc. of the palace of king 
Suddhodana. 

Therv is no linear connection between the two main figures. 
An outburst of three-dimensioned form disrupts the ground 
of the relief and halts at its upper level, Striking contrasts 
of light and darkness keep the single figures apart. The 
subject matter has become negligible; nor are definite artistic 
solutions striven for; as, for instance, in Epdhgaya. But in a 
diction sure in its spontaneity are contained as much volume 
and outfruniting vigour of the stone itself as the relief—if at 
all it is to remain one—will allow. The architectonic devices, 
on the other hand, lend themselves to a schcmatisalbn of 
the composition, peculiar to this phase of the work at Sifted 

G aha pat i and Kapha {J) JStakaa. 165 

Part of inside frieze of copmg scant, Bharhut. Second 
half, second century B + C. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The Gahapati Jataka tells of the intrigue of a woman with 
the village headman, and how, when her husband unexpectedly 
came home, she climbed up to the granary and sat in its 
door, crying that there was no rice with which tu pay in kind 
for the ox which the village headman had given the villagers 
during the time of famine. But as this payment was due only 
two months after die transaction had been made, and actually 
not half a mouth liar) elapsed by then, the villager saw through 
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their pmc T and treated the two lovers as they deserved. The 
granary T out of which the figure of the woman emerges, has 
the shape of a cone, its rooflet is taken oiT 1 50 that the granary 
can be entered from above. Granaries qf simitar shape may 
be seen in villages even now. The granary standi in the court¬ 
yard, between two houses with gable fuofs. The threatening 
gesture (tarjani hastaj of the two men—the one pretending to 
insist on ihe payment, and the other wanting the two of the 
consequences of their intrigue—tell their talc* 

The nefct scene illustrating the Kan ha Jaiaka (?) is not 
shown fully in this reproduction, but only up to the break 
in the coping stone. Three more male figures, with their 
hands in altjali mudra, are placed in the missing part behind 
the figure of Sakka, who, after having tested the 1 dark 1 (kanki) 
ascetic, salutes him, who lived at the root of a tree in the 
open air, never made a hut of leaves, sat upon the ground lll- 
if he were one with the four elements, in the highest con¬ 
tentment, eating only things uncooked by lire* 

The uncooked fruits In the brisket, and the water vessel 
next to ir t illustrate the way in which this ascetic, with matted 
hair, lived at the foot of a tree. 

PLATE VI 

A colossal statue of a YaksI from Didargafij, Hurd 
century b.c. Patna Museum- 

The massive body is solidly modelled in the round. Hips 
and breasts arc prominent, but kept within the compactness 
of the whole, A short neck separates, as little as possible, the 
roundness of the single forms. Their static quality is relieved, 
though not disturbed, by such muscles as are indicated on the 
abdomen or surround unseeing eyes, and a mouth that does 
not betray anything further than a bounteousness which is 
not hitman. The rendering of "folds 3 corresponds with that 
of Fig. 2. 
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26. Sirivni Dcvata, on a pillar from the ratling of Bharhut, 
Middle second century b + c* Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

An attempt is made nf relating iliree-dimensional exten¬ 
siveness to the llatnm of the ground. The splayed out 
hips and legs, the feet placed at an angle of almost 181T, the 
broad and angular shoulders, and the large face with flattened 
features, result from this endeavour. The three-dimensional 
element is substituted by llie linear also in details; folds arc 
indicated by incised and not by raised lines* and the volume of 
drapery, etc. is flattened into a stiff surface* with geometrical 
vestiges of fold-patterns. 

The emphasis on the female character of the figure is 
stressed by a compactness of the breast-volume* which outdoes 
that of the Didargahj figure^ and is wholly unrelated to die 
Hat treatment of chest and abdomen of the Blurhot figure. 
The hips* although they have no volume uf their own* 
bulge out sidewards. Such conflicting elements show that 
compactness of the volume is still adhered to and even 
exaggerated* while another tendency gropes to translate it 
into terms of surface* 

27- Sudar&na Yak$I t on a pillar from Bhiirhut. Second half, 
second century u.c. Indian Museum* Calcutta. The swaying 
figure qn her Makara-valiarta, and die petals and buds of the 
lotus devices on top (contrast those of the previous figure) 
altogether consist of gliding curves* melodious in their some¬ 
what languid capriciouancss, while fruntality is abandoned 
atid one leg of the figure is set behind the other. Yet the 
entire relief now is related to the surface. How this swaying 
grace is imparted to the modelling of the body is dearly to be 
seen in the supple chest and smooth abdomen; it goes beyond 
what is bodily possible, and bends the fight arm in the elbow 
as if it were a tube and not a joint; similarly* too* the fingers 
of the left hand sway along die movement of the belt, 
irrespective of their meaning, Le. to suggest fingers. The 
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apron-like 'drwpcty* too, still more linearised in its pattern ^ 
sways vertically. Although these two figures tram Bhiirhui 
have physiognomical affinities* and in theirgeneralised outline 
are related to one another the discrepancy between the 
conglomerating treatment of the figure of Sirimi and the 
Rowing plastic consistency of Sudani na keeps them apart. 
Hie difference lies entirely in the plastic conception p and the 
outline shares tn it, 

PilLir figure from Bhutesvar + Second century Curam 
Museum, Mathura. 

Yak$T on Nara-vahana; the female figure and the Mahhurui 
couple abofita arc connected as motif aa wdl as composition, 
'The figure of the Yaksi rests the weight of her hotly on her 
left Ieg T and keeps it babneed by a strong bent to the right. 
The round amplitude of the modelling of her limbs, the 
volume of scarf and anklets, are reminiscent of the massive¬ 
ness of the Didargahj Yaksi. The liveliness ffbee of figures, 
arm of man on balcony) of the modelling, too, k inherited from 
that side. Its melting quality, however, and the flowing curve 
of compositional movement have their antecedents in the type 
of the Sudarftmu relief. The Yak*i holds a spray of mangoes 
in her right hand, and raises a bawl into which the man 
lowers a tumbler, AH the figures appear given tip to the 
pleasure of the moment of their contact. 

It is noteworthy that in all these figures (Figs. 2£“28} t 
and in almost all figures ever caned in Indian sculptures, the 
navel is marked distinctly (by a cross mark in Bharhut)J w 

PLATE VII 

Relief panel of railing poet of atupa J L Sand. Second cen¬ 
tury u,e. A lotus scroll is upheld by an elephant, which stands 
on a fish; jewellery, a racing bull and Yakaas form part of 
the Latin landscape. The latter support a slab, the scat of the 
Buddha. 1 Behind* this the railing,, which 1 surrounds'—front 
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fully shown and three sides of the coping stone—the Bodhi- 
tree. Small sunshades with garlands on base of railing 
flying spirits with tfarkmds, etc,, above- 

30- Relief panel of railing post of stupa It. SahcL Second 
century B.c, 

The lotus-landscape, with the flowers of various varieties in 
various aspects of growth, makes the rich and restful pattern 
nf bands and roundels; the bis rich in the centre issues from 
a tortoise. 111 The centrifugal energy that makes buds open 
into llovvcrs and petals* which seem to rotate around and droop 
away from their centre and their radiating and con tin lious 
movement, with an iucisiveness of line, result in a composi¬ 
tion fulfilled in the plenitude of form-relations. The human 
bgure T inserted disconnectedly into the fierce restful ness of 
the ^landscape, 1 ia assimilated to it by the centrifugal net of 
lines, cast over its fitting and long sleeved coat and across 
the dhoti too, 

3L Another panel of a railing post of stupa II, Sahel. Second 
century u.c. Of less vigour and consistency. The Itfc-trec- 
Hkc combination of lotuses * deer and lions, is based on a 
tortoise(cL Fig. 30}, besides it contains a Yakaa couple standing 
on houhterc, and Laksml, bathed by elephants and in a lotus 
composition. AU the figures, irrespective of action and status, 
are equal parts of a design that ascends in freely flowing 
curves to either aide oF a vertical axis, and rests for a while 
in the verticals, which arc dad with a human appearance. 

32. Panel of upright of tom^a* West gate, stupa ! t SlficL Late 
first century h.c, Figure of a Yaksa, garlands arc suspended 
to either side on tup. The mollified muddling, relatively 
relaxed and smoothly gliding outline, the case of posture and 
movement belong to the late phase of early classical sculpture. 
A sense of physical well-being hovers in the face and keeps 
the eyes swimming in a blissfulness which the yielding mouth 
tastes with a smile that foreshadows Its owo transiency. 
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33 . Cortege of the gods to do homage to the hair of the Bndhi- 
tsattva. 11 * lowest panel, front face of left pillar, South gate* 
Safteu Middle tint century B,C* Indiu is shown with ttsmk 
attendants on elephants and uKuluiuly stampeding Garus 
in front; a rider on horseback in the left comer indicates 
the upper surface of the relief. For the rest the entire com¬ 
position throngs out of the narrow gate in the left comer, out 
of the depth of the stone, increasing in size and liveliness the 
further it is remote from it. This diagonally dynamic mass- 
movement, which issues out of the depth of the relief, is 
kept balanced by a diagonal in the surface, ascending from 
the figure of the rider on horseback across the heads of the 
fleplianls to the damaged figure in the right upper comer. 

SponUmcoueness of composition, a blossoming quality of 
the modelling p specially noticeable in the faces, the bursting 
forth of the stone imo living* variegated form and figure, are 
surpassed nowhere in the work of SftfidL The physiognomy 
of the Yaks! from DTdargafij and of contemporary terra-cottas 
reappears in the faces of Indra, etc., as if modelled over with 
the most delicate touch. (See aha the Mauiyin head from 
Pataliputra (Patna) in Cooitiaraswamy, I littery of ladmit and 
Indonesian Art , Fig, 22, where the relationship of the work 
from Patna of the third century B.C* with die work of the first 
century from central India is even more obvious.) 

34* Rejoicing on the enlightenment of the Buddha, Panel on 
inner face of right pillar. West gate* Sofia. Second part* first 
century B.c. *Tkc Nigtt, Gandhurvos, eta, each urging his 
comrades on, went up to the Great Being at the Bo-trcc's foot, 
and as they came they shouted for joy that the sage had won, 
that the tempter was overthrown/ 11 * 

In spite of the apparent tumtiltuouanoa of this panel, with 
the stndncdly exultant gesture* of the two Hagis w ith raised 
arms to either side of the altar* in spite of some other figures 
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emerging from the ground into tie light of day, with the 
darkness in between them and caught in the hoods of the 
cobras, etc., the uproar exhausts itself within ihe twu surfaces 
of the relief and is organised symmetrically* 

PLATE IX 

Mabiikapi Jutaka, top panel, right pillar, front face, West 
gate* Solid. Seci>nd part, first century B.t. The Bndhisattva, 
ham as leader of a troop ol monkeys who lived near the 
Ganges * and at the front of a great mango tree t saved them 
when king Brahmadatta of Benares had the tree beleaguered 
by his soldiers, in order to kill the monkeys and to get the 
mangoes. The Bodhisattva with his own body made a bridge 
across the river, and over it tlie monkeys escaped to the other 
shore. But the wicked Devadatta, who then was one of the 
monkeys, jumped on the liodhisattva's back and injured him 
to death. The king, seeing the monkey chiefs goodness, 
repentedj and the dying Mahakapi (great monkey) gave the 
king advice about the duties of a niLcr. 180 

The relief is lower than in Figs. 33 and 34, the attempt 
at ordering the crowded composition is obvious, specially in 
the landscape to the right* with the horizontals of the rocks 
and the verticals of the trees* also in the row at the bottom 
to the left, where the retinue of the king, with their somewhat 
lifeless but lyrical configuration, underline the meaning of the 
converse between the great monkey and the king under the 
tree. The dilemma of fitting in the many figures into nne 
rigorously maintained plane can be seen in the awkwardness of 
shoving in the figure between the archer and the river, and in 
the attitude of the archer itself. The linearisation of the com¬ 
position, however, docs not result in a more concentrated ex¬ 
pressiveness, Contrast the elegant but otherwise insipid curves 
of the Mahikapi, when forming the bridge, with the figures 
of the monkeys in the same Jataka carved in Bharhut. in 
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Part view of lingam from Cudini:iSLvm ? North Arcot 
District, About 100 a.c Figure of a Yaksa on Nara-vahafta 
in front of li iigam. The objects held by the figure are: Some 
object which is certainty nui a battle-axe (paraiu), hut Looks 
like a fan or whisk, am! a water vessel in tJw left, and a ram in 
the right. 1 * 2 The upper pari of the object in the left hand 
appears to suggest a soft material and not metal Tfui 
is indicated by its curved outline and by the manner in 
which it h modelled; it eonsbm oF, or is held together by p 
rows of beads and leaver, which are gathered into a point 
and fixed on the staff. 


PLATE X 

Elephant and flying Gandharvn carrying a bowl. Part of 
frieze, Mancaptiri cave, Udayagiri, Ofbsi. Late second 
century u.c. (The entire frieze is reproduced in Cambrulgr 
History of India, Yol. l f Fig, 74.) Arch above a dour which 
leads into the cave to the right The figures appear as if 
emerging or flying forth from the rock. The flying motif b 
made more convincing with the help of the garland. Without 
thb device it loses much of its force and dsrectedness* Ihe 
coming forth from the stone w ith a relatively high relief, the 
movement and foreshortening appear relatively fettered in 
treatment if held against Fig. 33. The other part of the 
frieze (not shown here), with its isolated and compact figures 
and the motif of die mural crown, contains survivals of 
Mauiyan sculpture. 

Trends, as given ripe form in Safici on the South gale 
(Fig. 33)i must have been active also prior m the work on ihai 
gate, Bharhut showed indications of this, and the present 
rdief supplies one more instance, 

Cakravartin + with the seven jewels. Fragment of the marble 
casing of die stupa of Jaggaypepn Second century tt.C. Madras 
Museum. Characteristic is the manner in which scarves, 
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etc.., dart off the body at a sharp angle, the manner in which 
the dhoti curls around die legs (figures of the minister and 
general). The latter convention also occurs on some of the 
early fragments from AfuaravatL 

Proportion of the figures ami intensity of outline forestall 
the unfoldment of this school p four centuries later. 

Surya, rock-cut rdief, BMjl. Second century u.C. The 
Sun got! with his consorts in a chariot is escorted by riders 
on either of the two surfaces, at a right angle of the rock. 
Animals and birds 1 heads disentangle themselves from the 
heaving mass of the but faintly differentiated relief on the 
left surface. But even where die shape becomes articulate 
the modelling retains its heaving quality, and the figure of the 
demon * with its bulging body, is entirely borne of a plastic 
imagination. 

PLATE XI 

Fragmen t of a rendering of the Vapjuipaiha JatakaA 03 From 
Mathura. First half, fim century B.c. Provincial Museum, 
Lu ckn □ w. Red mottl ed sandstone. 

A man takes the reins of the two humped bullocks, which 
had taken rest. One animal turns its head towards himj he 
points to die cart, of which the front part only is preserved 
in this relief. Below, Le* in front, another man with a round 
object. 

The rendering of this Jataka b fully preserved in BharbuL 
The Bodhisattva, then bora as n trader, while crossing a 
desert with 300 carts, fell asleep at night and the oxen turned 
round, so that in the morning the caravan was at the same 
spot as on the previous day. But as all their water was 
exhausted the men in despair unyoked their oxen, flung 
themselves down, etc. The Bodhisa ttva* determined to save 
die situation, explored die surroundings and came across a 
clump of Kusa-grass, This could not have grown without 
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water; He lias a well dup* water rifles^ t be caravan drinks, 
feeds, and at sunset they hoist a flag by the side of the well 
and travel on to their destination. The well, etc,, are shown 
in the Bbarimt relief; the preparations for starting alter their 
rescue are indicated in this fragment from Mathura. 

Broadly spread on the fiat ground, the figures are rhythmi¬ 
cally distributed. The modelling lias a melting quality. (See 
also Bachhofer, op, dt. p PI. 71, also of the first century u.c.) 
This, together with an obtusely curved outline! produces an 
impression of heaviness, and these features remain peculiar 
to the school of Mathura till the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

41. Bodhisactvn, from Karra mound h Mathura. Late first cen¬ 
tury a.Dt Corzon Museum* Mathura. Red mottled sand- 
stone. The graded relief with superimposed planes has 
volume and weight. Stereometricized limbs add rrnnu^ 
mentality, which is no excuse for the clumsiness of joints 
and hands. The right bund, in abhava mudra at this stage, is 
just above the level of the shoulders. In the course of time 
it is lowered gradually, until in the fifth century it is held 
about level with the waist (Fig. 59), 

PLATE XII 

42- Couple on a railing post, from AmaravatL Middle second 
century AdX Madras Museum. A similar degree of maturity 
of form and similar m utils in Karli (Fig. 44), due to the school 
of Mathura! cannot dissimulate the specific idiom of each 
respective art-province. Crisp contour and energised limbs 
and modelling in Amaravati, a spreading and altogether plastic 
version in XSrlL 

43, Couples riding on elephants on one of the capitals* inside 
the Caitya-halL at Klrlh About A.n. 100. FuUy carved in the 
round, free in movement and expression, the two groups of 
riders are set back to back, so as to form a triangle in space 
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against die wall of the rock, Animats and couples, joyous in 
the pride of existence, yield their variegated appearance* to be 
differcntiaied by a modelling that has amplitude. The 
striving Forward of the modelled form from the wall of the 
rock, to be received and wrapt round by light and by darkness, 
shows this sculpture in the interior of the cave endowed 
with qualities to which wider scope was to be given later 
(Figs. 75-79). 

44 P Couple of donors, on outside wait of Caitya-hall at Karll. 
About a*d. 100. While a connection with the Mathura 
school h obvious with regard to postures, and the general 
appearance of body and apparel, the weightier and broader 
sculptures from Ktrli have a latent power. In Karll truly the 
figures are shown ‘as if breathing/ 11 * 

PLATE XIII 

45« Bilateral figure of a Bodhisatlva from a capital from Pa way a 
(Padmavati). Early third century a + i>. Gwalior Museum. 
The halo is wheel-shaped and has spokes. Th e modelling has 
become flattened, in keeping with that of Mathura sculpture 
of the same phases. 113 

The arms of the figure, set back to back with that of the 
Bodhisattva illustrated here, are visible* 

xAnother such double-faced sculpture, of earlier date (late 
Sunga), lias also been preserved in Gwt!ior. lw Part of halo 
and lower part of the figure are broken. 

46- Head of a Rodhisattva, from Dlurmarajika stupa, 117 Taxili, 
About JU>. 300. Stucco. 

PLATE XIV 

Part of coping stone of railing, outside, Amsravatl. Middle 
second century hM- Madras Museum. Hie main motif of 
the twisted flower, leaf- and bead-garland is accompanied by 
two runners; they pass through nodules transformed into 
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heads of Makaras. Across the main garland lesser garlands 
arc thrown at intervals. These and the tassel* of the plaques 
appear swept by the movement of the main garland r and 
swing with wide curves. The round knob on the back of the 
throne to the right has lotus shapes jnd suggests the presence 
of the Buddha. 


PLATE XV 

Another part of the coping stone, outside, Amaru vats. 
Middle second century a.D. Madras Museum, 

The rambling creeper device occurs here as elsewhere 
three times: on the upper border> purely floral; on the lower 
border, floral and ani malic; and in the middle panel the human 
element is given a large share. The combination of these and 
of more specialised devices s such as the Garuda motif, the 
Gana devices, etc^ throw light on the working of the mythical 
imagination and its nil Lance with form. The issue is a 
composition in which the figures, as part of the entire picric 
conception have mythical suggestivenws which is sanctioned 
by their names, for instance, that of Gamdo, etc. 

Roundel from Amarivati, referring to the Muga Fakkha 
Jataka. 1 * Middle second century a.d, Madras Museum. 
Prince Temiya pretends to be insensate, because from hli 
birth he has renounced the world. Hi* distressed parents 
try in vain to make him interested in the world. They 
summon women, full of all graces, to make the prince laugh 
or to entangle him tn sinful thoughts. The women surround 
him and try to delight him with dancing and singing, but in 
vain, HL-s parents try him again and again, for sixteen jean* 
sometimes hiss father, sometimes his mother implores him. 
Finally, after many sleepier nights of sorrow, the king 
decides to have him killed in the charnel ground The 
mother beseeches Temiya the whole night, but he h gkd in 
his heart, for his desire has attained its end. He does not 
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utter a word, and wjien in the monung Stinanda, the chario- 
teer p eornes to take him to the charnel ground, he lifts him 
up like 4 bundle of flowers. 

In the chamcl ground Temiya unfolds his power* becomes 
an ascetic, and makes hts father, the citizens, etc., become 
ascetics too. 

The roundel shows as the main scene one of song and dance. 
The youthful prince sits nest to his father, who observes 
him attentively* but the prince ^hows no sign of interest, and 
the lotus which he holds in his hand acts as a barrier between 
hb impassive attitude and the crowd of women around biro. 
Tile second scene is divided from the main scene by a 
vertical wall on one aide (the vertical to the left) and by 
hangings attached to posts in front (bdow), A woman, the 
queen, with distressed looks, smites her head, while in 
the other hand she holds a bmp—it is night. The prince 
stand* by impassively, the third figure behind them may be 
Tcmiya once more, after having become au ascetic* But 
possibly this is the figure of Sunanda, 

The figures fill the roundel as far as they are volumes. 
Forcshortening and oversetting are subordinated to the scheme 
of interrelation of the figured (See p. 19,) As far as the lin¬ 
ear composition goes! it h not concentrical with the roundel. 
It falls into two main parabolic movements. One parabola 
leads along the anting figures on the lower border and leaves 
the roundel on the left, at the back of the topmost seated 
figure in profile, and on the right, dong the thighs of the 
kneeling woman, just behind the one on the armchair. 

On this wide and open arch is tilted the movement of the 
upper part of the relief. It goes along the head of the women 
on top and falls down on cither side between the queen and 
the prince on the left, and along the woman seated on a 
stool, and closest to the royal couch! on the right. These two 
movements intersect, but the one gives no continuation of the 
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other. The centre ig free from figures* These arc distributed 
ascending!}' and with a free rhythm- 

Fans of various shapes, couch, chair and wicker-work stools* 
musical instruments,, of which the harp-vi^i, 3li6 ls the most 
frequent„ and the instrument blown by one figure and ending 
in ifimething like a couch shell, the most peculiar, complete 
the 3 usurious ness of the scene. 

PLATE XVI 

F;m of coping stone, Amaravatu Middle second century 
A.D* Madras Museum, On the left a stupa is approached 
worahipfttDy by three men, on the right three monkish- 
looking figures and & woman holding a doth, in front of them; 
below her, he. next to hcr T a smaller figure of a woman. In 
front of the stupa three seated and worshipping women, a 
child behind the one on the left* a cattle herd in front and 
two shepherds* one playing on a long flute. This scene is 
divided from the next by a gate and a walk Within this* and 
in front of a building supported by pillars, the following arc 
shown: in the centre a couch with a lady and a prince, another 
couch with two ladies on the left, and behind this a tree. 
Opposite a monkish male figure and a woman, ladies in 
waiting behind the couch in the pillared bail, musician, etc.* 
en the right. On the left, and nest to the couch, a childlike 
figure with locks, carrying a bowl and some object. 

This part of the relief may refer to the story of Sudhana 
Kittimra* 3 ® Prince Sudtmna was the son of King Dhana of 
Haatm3pUra. The prince went out for hunting into the 
forest. A hunter, named Hahka, came to know from a Efsi 
that there was a wonderful tank, called Bmhmasabha, which 
was used as 3 bathing place by Manobrnri* the beautiful 
daughter of the Kinnara king* Dnitna, and her maids. The 
hunter obtained a charmed noose from a XBga, which he aimed 
at the Kinnari princess, when she came to take her dally 
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bath. In cain she tried to escape. All her maids fled away 
in panic s leaving her to the mercy of the hunter. Prince 
Sudhana happened to be in that very region, and the hunter 
handed over Manofiara to him. The prince and princess 
became enamoured of each other at the first sight, and came 
to Hastiimpura together with the hunter, whom the prince 
amply rewarded- Sudhana and Manoharii were passing their 
days happily in the interior of the royal palace. The royal 
chaplain became* however* jealous of the prince, and wanted 
to get rid of him by some device. 

The prince was away on some business when the chaplain 
persuaded the king to arrange for a Kin nan sacrifice, intend¬ 
ing thereby to make an end of the life of Manohara. The 
Kinnari princess, coming to know about this, consulted the 
prince’s mother, who advised her to escape. The sacrificial 
tank was dug out and all the preliminaries were finished, and 
the only thing left was to have Manohara brought over to 
the place for immolation, when she made her escape and 
fli'w through the air, and got down at the hermitage of the 
fctsc On her way back to her father’s capital she left an 
instruction with the Rsl, requesting him to give the prince a 
proper direction if by chance he came that way in search of 
her* On his return to Hastinlpura Sudhana was deeply 
grieved to know all that had happened t and lost no time 
in seeing the hunter, Halaka, about the hermitage of the JJ#i, 
from whom the latter got his first information about the tank 
and the Kinnari ManohariS. The prince started for the 
hermitage* and, following the direction left by the Kmfitri, 
went to the tank, Brabmasabhi, when the maids of Manohari 
came to fetch water in pitchers to bathe the princess, as a 
means of removing the contamination of human contact. 
The prince put a ring, given him by Man ohara, into one of 
the pitchers, and asked the maid who was carrying that 
particular pitcher to pour water over her head first out of 
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that pitcher. She did what the prince had asked her to do, 
with the result that the ring fell Into Matioharl’s lap. She 
particularly enquired of the mid if she trad come across a 
human being, and receiving an answer in the affirmative, she 
ashed her to bring him into the palace with caution. In the 
meanwhile Manohari wanted to sound her father. King 
Drtinui, to find out if he would agree to welcome the prince 
and make him his son-in-law. Her father pretended at first to 
show' a hostile attitude, but, knowing for certain tlist the prince 
would be welcome,she presented him to the king, who duly 
gave her in marriage to the prince. Thus Sudhana and Mano¬ 
hari returned at last to Mastinapura, where the) 1 were received 
with a great ovation by King Dhana and other people. 

The figure to the left is ffie hunter. (A stunted and 
child-1 ike figure with loose hair, a hunter is also shown in 
Bharhut, Cunningham, The Stupa of Bhirhut, PI, XXXlVg.) 
The scenes that play at Hastinapura arc united in the relief; 
on the couch to the left is Manohari and the prince's mother, 
the male figure opposite may be the chaplain. Manohari and 
Sudhaoa are seated on the main couch. [ cannot account for 
the object in the left hand of the prince. The disc behind 
the head of the princess seems to be a fan held by the 
attendant behind her. 

The linear composition combines the two main scenes. 
The curve, suiting from the woman with the doth, outside 
the gate, is conducted along the back of the woman in front 
of her, glides along the city wail and the reclining figure on 
the couch, and then from the female figure in front of the 
footstool it ascends along the figure of the chaplain and 
the female figures above. 

Another parabola passes along the back of Manohara on 
the main couch, across the hunter and the three women 
kneeling in front of the stupa. The two scenes are composi - 
tioiullv connected, while each when taken by itself is left open. 
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PLATE XVII 

Fragment of post from AmaravatL Middle second century 
a + o p Madms Museum. 

The segment of the round cl shows part of a seat and male 
worshippers, one of them wears the crown usually associated 
with Indnk A tree and flying figures on top* 

The two panels below indicate a rocky landscape. In the 
one on the right a flying Facccka Buddha, two male figures 
walking in friendly embrace, and another figure peeping nut 
from behind a conical object axe set between boulders and 
trees* In the next panel, a standing figure, i-e. that of a 
Pacceka Buddha, is shown just before flying off, and another 
figure stands behind him. The story referred to may be the 
Dnrimukha JuLiki (Cowell, Jataka, Voh III, No. 37B>- 

Tense gestures in the roundel contrast with attitudes of ease 
in the panels. The bending lowermost figure in the roundel* 
with the acute precision of its ontline^and the sinuous contour 
of the two walking figures, offer the corresponding contrasts. 

Part of poet from Amarivati. Middle second century a.d. 
Madras Museum. Cf. Divyivadana, pp„ +95-98, the story of 
an nerd brahmin, his twelve daughters-in-law and a snake- 
catcher. 2 * 11 

A man with an attitude similar to that of an archer holds a 
huge serpent, a small woman, lying cm her back, lias taken 
hold of the serpent's head t one more has thrown herself down 
imploringly, and three other women at the back* In the left 
panel, not reproduced here, the serpent in small size is in a 
sort of hag on an armchair. 

Nagaraja, part of a frieze from Goli- Third century A.D. 
Madras Museum. 

PLATE XVIII 

Bodhmttva (so called in the inscription) from BodhgayiL 
Dated in the year 64 of Maharaja Trikamala. Early fourth 
century ^.D. 302 Indian Museum, Calcutta* 
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This image of the school of Mathura is its greatest contri¬ 
bution to Indian plastic art. The massiveness peculiar to 
sculpture from Mathura of the Kimn* period is still there. 
It give to all its works a character of their own. In the first 
century B,c + it lent an amplitude of form to reliefs other¬ 
wise at one with the art-language of Madhyadcsa at that age 
(Fig. 40)* With it went an animation of physiognomies which 
in the subsequent centuries* Lc. during the Kusana period* 
was full of physical satisfaction. At that phase„ specially En 
the fim century aj>., ancient Indian ponderosity was 
conspicuous. This was interpreted in terms of sensualism 
and with a differentiating modelling* by the end of the first, 
and fim half of the second century A.D. This phase was 
widely approved by other schools (Dekkban and Vehgi). 
During the second half of the second century p and subsequent¬ 
ly, sensualism and modelling recede for the sake of a sterner 
discipline of surface and outline. This* however, at that plmse 
was done in a hesitating and thoughtful manner* whereas in 
the fourth century this measure forms the basis for an inner 
vision, which piles up mass against mass, restrained and 
dearly defined, but welded together by a sweeping movement. 

Buddha* in the house of the Mahftnt at Bodhgaya. Carv ed 
in buff sandstone from Chunar* U- in the material of ail the 
Samath sculptures. Fourth century. The lower part of this 
standing image la buried underground. The attitude b 
standardised, with the right hand with ubhaya mudrik and the 
left holding the end of the garment* 

The usnlsa appears further back on the head than in 
most of the other images, and this is made even more 
conspicuous by the height of the daaium,*® The curls are 
not, as usually* set in regular rows* but they cover in a thick 
disorder the whole wtglifce arongement* which is set off 
against the forehead by one row of curb in lower relief. 404 

The plastic treatment is of mediocre quality, and b 
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related to the tradition of Mathura in details such as the 
heavy ridges for the eyebrows and lesser ridges to demarcate 
the eyelids.* 1 * While the physiognomical type belongs io 
Mathura, the face with its stem and coarse cast of features is 
given 3 new attitude. It in held with die chin pressed agjinst 
the throat, and this is taut an attitude of extra vert ease as 
in images from Mathura. The modelling of the body is of 
the Sarnath school Its ddicate touch, however, in this 
relatively crude sculpture is just indicated only, and is 
altogether absent in the heavy arms and hands. 

The robe, as In alt subsequent images of Buddlia from 
Sartmh, cuvets both the shoulders- The lower garment is 
here dearly visible through the transparent treatment of the 
5 smghft|i, the upper robe, 

Iconographicallv the halo is of interest. Flat and ettsped, 
it conforms with Kusa^ia types, but that it is oval deserves 
notice, as well as the shape of the back of the stele itself, which 
is like a LIngam. (The topmost part could not be photographed, 
as the image is fixed in a recess.) A relatively plain ovoid or 
lifagam-shaped slab belongs also to a Buddha from SarnsUh of 
the fifth century ™ The figure in front of the litigam-like slab 
is related to figures in front of the Ungam—carved io the 
round—-as the one from Gudimatlam 51 ^ (Fig- 36) ur another 
from Mathura . 200 The non-iconic prototype of this combina¬ 
tion. is shown by a number of representations in AmaravatL 5 ® 
There a lotus (lower is die pedestal for the absent Buddha 
and behind it is the fiery Imgam. The prabbamaftdala, die 
halo along the entire image, suggests die lihgaxn as the fiery 
breath of life. #lfl The sitascakra, or the disc around the head 
of the image, however, has solar associations. Uodi of them 
tend to become fused, as in the present example. Ln teter 
images the edge of the prabhamandala is actually bes*rt with 
lamest 
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PLATE XIX 

56-53. Sections from the architrave of Garhwi, near Allahabad. 
Early fifth century. Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The 
figures take part in a procession in honour of Viftiu 
(Visvarupa). Affinities with Hellenic motifs may be seen in 
the contrapost of the standing flute-player in hack view 
(Fig* 36}, etc,, and in the treatment of the garment of some of 
the figures (Fig. 57}. While the contrapost had also attracted 
the interest of the artists in Yengi (p. 46}, the rendering of 
the garment in the relief from Garhwi has been taken over 
from Mathura, 113 

That Greek and Indian sculpture arc fundamentally related 
in some aspects is proved by the figurines of the Indus valley 
(Figs. 1, 3). A readiness from the Indian side absorbed such 
a device as the contra post, and made it its own in the few 
in which it occurs. The motif of the draped 
garment, however, was only casually remembered as having a 
volume of its own. The folds, as a rule, had been converted 
into lines by the fifth century, i,e, they were treated in 
indigenous manner (cf* Figs. 25, 26 and 59, 61). 

PLATE XX 

59, Buddha, from Suljingahj, Bihar. Colossal copper image. 
Early fifth century. Birmingham Museum. 

60, Flving Gandharva couple, from Sondani, Gwalior. Later 
part of sixth century, Gwalior Museum. 

Heavy coiffures add to the weightiness of the bodies, 
which are weightlessly supported by the way in which flight 
and soaring are rendered. The scarf of the female figure 
raises the couple with a high arch, and its broadly swinging 
ends prepare a concave mould which balances the roundly 
modelled figures. Their upturned feet brush along the step- 
like arrangement in the right corner. By introducing this 
device, which might as well serve as a support, but does not 
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do so, the paradox of flying and heavy bodies becomes even 
more convincing. 

The sword, now broken, which the Gandharvu carries, cuts 
not across space, but stillness, and upholds the rule of an 
everlasting state of soaring. 

61. Panel with couple, part of a door from Nagari (Chitor). 
Riijpinfirm. Early fifth century. 

The whole panel, with the suggested tree device on top, is 
modelled throughout with breadth. The more striking, 
however, is the decisive linear accent, four times repeated, 
and of a concave stiffness, of the kgs* with knees stretched. 
Such a treatment b distinct from contemporary sculpture in 
other parts of the country, where, even if limbs are shown 
stretched (Figs, 59,62), the knee is always indicated as a joint 
which ensures pliability. An inorganic treatment, like that of 
the legs of the Nagaii figures, appears as a foreign element in 
classical Indian sculpture* 

62. Buddha, from Simlth* Early sixth century. Indian 
Museum* Calcutta 

PLATE XXI 

63- Varaha av&tlra* colossal rock-cut relief, U day agin, Gwalior* 
Early fifth century. 

The horizontal division of the wall is carried over on the 
wall of the recess, cut at a right angle to the main face* with 
water-waves* horizontal as well as vertica]* of the rivers, and 
with the corresponding figures of Gang!. Jamtmi, etc., which 
could not be shown in this reproduction, 

PLATE XXII 

64* Durga Mahislsura-mardinh Bhumarj T Nagod State* Cl. 
About a*jx 500, 

The four-armed goddess with trident, sword and shield (?) 
holds one leg of the dead buffalo. She is shewn here as 
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having killed the demon in distribution of justice. T be 
figure of the boy on her right may be Dundubhi, the son of 
Maya, in spite of being slight and made to fill the roundel 
with some effort (the empty attitude of upper left arm, etc.), 
this relief maintains, nevertheless, the high level of Gupta 
sculpture, by its poised stillness. ,, . , 

Part of relief of VtfQU Ananta£ayin, Dasavataia temple, 
Deogarh, C.L Early seventh century^ 

The part reproduced here shows UhOdcvi behind bride-, i, 
the two wives of Viwu, of whom the latter massages his 
foot, ami also a Saga, with a serpent coiled round fat» neck 
and standing in the altitude of an areher. Very high rdief, 
nanlv revered from the ground (right arm of Nap), a 
heaviness of form, a less differentiated modelling, a hardened 
and at the same time slackened outline, are features of the 

seventh century. , 

The various kinds of headwear or coiffure are mtegu i 
of the degree and quality of absorption of ^ch face of these 
three figures: the caress and luxuriance of Sndcvi, surmutr ■ 
«i by the broad arch of the folded cloth, which * relieved by 
ttriegsted devices; the stem vigilance— albeit with eyes 
elided and mauth and at mi tt the very bottom o 

withdrawal from all that is citcrnal-of Bhudcvi. tightly 
encompassed by a higher arch of cloth bound together by 
simpler devices; and the Naga, with compasremate and 
observine devotion, and with a wealth of locks of which the 
softness is at one with the warmth of his mood. Moods are 
shown as states of being in which the figures dwell as 
permanent exponents, 

plate XXIII 

. Colossal Sivaitic image, Pare!, Bombay. About a.b, 600. 
The lowermost figure in the centre stands in 
raka, with rosary in his raised fight hand held in vyakhyana (.) 
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r“. h “ s^ d icft hand **^ m™* 

ITZ**' “ h “ ^ his right is held i„ 

d thr uppermost holds in his upraised ten hands the fcl 

i n ?T (?), , 3hjdd| 3 Circular <>*** «*h handle and 
u f-) fln The left, and besides some indistinct objects 
a sword and rosary on the right. The uppermost arms are 
uplifted above the head in □ gesture of dance, the upper left 

^ h ^ a t Th “ c from the thighs 

upwards emerge from behind the shoulders of the figure m 

front and below them. In this manner continuity of the 
Iingatn-shape of this Siva-pillar is established 
. ™ multiples rep** wdth their two hands the mudras of 
the figures in the middle, and hold the same object They 
are shown sallying forth from the central <WpiJ iar , wi th 
heir legs » amtud« of flight and soaring array from 

their ongm, while their laces remain turned towards it 
spdl-b<jund. * 

Accessories are reduced to a minimum and are of the 
plainest fc.nd. Smooth rings are employed as torque, armlets 
nrtd wristlets The dhoti of the main figure, unusual in its 
ength, is marked by incised lines, and die scarves, tied across 

mu .c*™ S <x>p ' ll,ce arr3n K e tnent in front, are flat, 
dht figures of the five Capas at rhe bottom iire only 
roughly sketched, excepting the one in the left comer The 
ground, too, in some parts is only roughly hewn, i.e. unfinished 
and also the P u mukufi (matted hair) of most of the fibres 
and the lege of some of them. 

The musical instruments of the Gagas are; on the left a 

SlVffr Ti* ?* ° f ,!Unbura>and *«■*%» plectrum, in 

the lUt hand of the uppermost and unfinished Gana-figures- 

andon the right, a harp-vinl^ m 4 a sort of tambura * ' 

The entire power of the seven main figures is stored in the 

chest, which is expanded in breadth and foundress. With 
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this n resilient outline anti a making up of the single 
parts of the volume. 

No other contemporary sculpture has such power inherent 
in modelling by itself, irrespective of the compos! tmnal move¬ 
ment. 'Phis in its trebly open arch is supported by the 
triple-Siva column. The arms of the uppermost Siva 
concentrate this movement p and lead it back to the vertical 
axis. 

Radiance and centrifugal energy* multiplicity of appearance 
and opposites of form (Caijas and Siva figures), all of them 
are composition ally referred to the centre* while the experi¬ 
ence which ha* put them forth itself rests in its own power. 
Th:. image is to he connected with less complete visualisations 
of a similar nature. On a lower level, but of a similar 
principle, are sculptures from Mathura oft Napa and N^gi ; m 
in either of them a multiple of figures radiates from head and 
shoulders of the figures* Nago and Yak$a figures were rot 
distinguiahed ae sculptural types (except for iconographic 
details* such as the hood of the Naga, etc.), can be seen in 
Bharhut, 21 * I n the two Maihurt sculptures the back, moreover, 
is carved in each case in the likeness of a tree; this shows 
that NIga, Yaksa, Vrk^aka or SilabhafljM were conceived 
as dosdy allied. 

Siva, aa other gods too, is frequently called a Yak^a. 117 
Siva as MahSyogin makes use of hts Yaksa power. To set 
forth multiples of his own body is a manifestation of a power 
which draw's upon the inexhaustible supply diffused through* 
out the world > but concentrated in the divinity or in the 
vogin for the purpose of being dismissed as a part form of 
his consciousness, while it is referred io and upheld by the 
central power. 213 

This notion is strengthened by the compositional lingam 
of the three superimposed figures. The compositional unity 
of Yaksa or Siva figure with the 1 in cam had been established 
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Jong ago, 11 * In other cases the Siva in the lingam looks 
out with one face nr with four or five—the fifth, how¬ 
ever, invisible—from the lingam;® 3 * in the type of lift- 
godhbhava murti* 0 his entire figure appears in the bursting 
lingam. ft 

The image From Parti is based on the meaning of lihgam, 
of Vaksa and of yoga power. It visualises Siva not with the 
cosmtcal auggertrveness of the Ns(mS> image. This shows 
Siva in his everlasting activity beheld from without. The 

image from Parol shows Siv a as realised from within his 
stale of power. 

Preliminary and descriptive notes on this image in Journal 
of the Bombay Historical Society, 1932, p, 287, and PL oppo¬ 
site, from a photo of the image, in upright position. Dr. 
RrkJimisvvnnd Iyengar’s note in die Hindu Illustrated Weekly 
has come to my notice after this has been written. There, 
nbo. the lihgam-shape of the three figures is noticed. 

PLATE XXIV 

Visou Triviltrama, cave iv, Badaml. Late sixth century. 

•Jbe recess of the relief is framed by a rodt-cut pilaster 
and Other architectonic devices, etc.: it appears covered in 
this photograph, in its upper right part, by a projection from 
the ceiling of the rave. The heavy dub. with the help of 
which Visnu balances Ilia stride, acts com positionally as link 
between the carved pilaster on the left (only its edge to be 
seen) and the enormous right leg which supports him. The 
plastic composition is not confined to the actual relief, but it 
comprises the entire walls of the cave (the &rdu!a device in 
the upper left), it comprises also seemingly conflicting 
treatments. Firstly, the heaviness and utmost generalisation 
of body and limbs of Yiyriu and tile rather detailed and 
accurate elaboration of his apparel (kirifa mukupi with 
cloth folded fan-like, the club, the girdle, etc.), and, fondly 
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llie he a vincas and generalisation nf the figure of Vi«tii and 
the relatively fret- round ness of outline and modelling in the 
accompanying figures, of which the main figure, in action as 
well as presence, takes no notice. ITic graded relief, without 
any demarcation of planes, is given the fullest effect in this 
CdBlptiflftiOiL 

PLATE XXV 

6S. Buddlw walking, cave Jtbt, Ajagfa. Sixth century. Figure 
of woman devotee with lotus bud (?) behind him. Below 
a panel with three seated figures of Buddha. On tile bracket 
of pilaster to the left a flying Gaga. 

The fayadc of the cave on cither side of the door, which 
had formerly been occupied by panels containing figures of 
donors (Fig. 44), is now divided into compartments with 
figures of the Buddha. It had taken centuries before the 
Buddha was given an image, and it took further centuries 
before the image could appear repeatedly and as a pattern on 
the outside of the temple. 

69, Bodhisattva Padmapugi Avalokitedvara, Nisik, rave xviL 
Early eighth century. 

The difference in treatment of figures 6S and 69 is con¬ 
siderable. Broadly spreading mass, without energy and with 
a faltering outline, in the relief from Ajappi. an economy of 
modelling accompanied by a clear-cut outline, subtle in 
disciplined sinuosity, In Nasik. With this corresponds the 
rendering of the hand*and the facial features; melting almost 
to the point of being inarticulate in Aja(iti, they arc linearised, 
intense and definite in Nasik. 'Hie hands of Avalokitefvant 
hold fly-whisk and lotus as it' these wen: weightless, those of 
the Buddha from Ajanta are benumbed. 

70. Monk3 and lay people at the feet of the Buddha In 
Pannirvipa, part of a large composition Ajapja, cave xxvi. 
Sixth century'. (Somewhat later than cave six.) 
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The downward tilt of almost all the faces, the upward and 
pensively held right arms, the horizontal line of the left arms, 
the indicated diagonals of the !cgs p in sitting posture and hut 
roughly sketched so as to make a broad basis to the upper part 
of the frieze, are part of a plasticity in which the measured 
modulation^ bathed in light or subdued by a rich darkness, 
dwell in that world of form which the main image (not shown 
in the reproduction), in the simplicity of its state, keeps 
relegated to the bottom of its presence. 

PLATE XXVI 

Part of Gang a relief, MlmaliapuramH Middle seventh 
century. 553 * 

Showing figure of a Dcva with halo, two couples of flying 
GandharvaSp etc., and two crouching Ganas. The furrows 
carved into the vertical wall of the rock are meant to separ¬ 
ate the stone boulders of the Himalayan mountains. They 
protect at the same time the figures on this otherwise 
unprotected vertical surface from being washed out by the 
torrents of the monsoon, as they divert them into ready-made 
channels. 

The peculiarly south Indian treatment of the body may best 
be understood by holding Fig. 71 against Fig + 66, which is 
relatively nearest to it qf the Dekkbani examples in plastic 
formulation. The slightness of the torso—the slim abdominal 
portion with a sharp incision above the hips, horizontal with 
the male, and triangular with the female figures—is at once 
conspicuous in ManudhipunurL Activity h also suggested by 
the chest being thrown forward and die shoulders drawn 
back. A peculiar mannerism, of an ill foreshortened forearm r 
with the palm raised and turned outward, occurs thrice in this 
section of the Ganga relief t and is also to be found in Fallsva 
sculpture of the eighth century. (Kailasanatha temple at 
KMcipuram,) 
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PLATE XXVII 

Comer oi Dharmaraja ratha, M.lmuJlapumm. Middle 
seventh century. 

The repeated vcrticalkm of Use figures, singly or in pair?, 
and get into plain and rectangular niches, affords the optical 
support necessary for the heavy horizontal? of capitals and 
cornice. In none of die later temples is the implication of 
the figure into an 1 architectonic* contest carried out with 
such purity. 

I wo royal figures from, Aijunab ralha t Mamalbpurarri. 
Middle seventh century* 

W ith right arms held akimbo—this posture here is an atti¬ 
tude of ease and not of command—and dowers in the hands 
of the male figure, the supple length of the bodies is balanced 
by the curve of the arms. A minor feature, the plain garland 
(Figs. 72* 73) or the crossed garland (Fig. 71)* thrown across 
the arms, gifts scope to a predilection of the craftsman far 
slender* smooth and rounded forms. The lower part of this 
relief is unfinished, f his is responsible for the seeming 
stiffness of the legs, specially of the male figure. 

PLATE XXVIII 

Shepherd scene in Vfndiivxna f part of Govardhanadlmra 
relief, Kfsna fnapdapam, Mamallapurajii. Middle seventh 
century. The figures appear either to emerge from within 
the rock: the cows, the flute player, the female figure with 
the infant* or ebe they are set against its dat surface: the 
main group of cow-calf and milking cowherd (gopa) and the 
female figure, who carries a vessel for churning the milk (?) on 
her head. Peculiar is the fashion of wearing the hair in the 
case of the cowherd. It is cropped and thick, with single 
curb except for the long skein of hair at the apex of the 
head, which is coiled round the middle and b bid across 
the curls. 
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No definite plants of ike relief are to be dulingiiuhcd, 
but the process. it seems, of becoming articulate form, itself 
has become a form of its own. 

The relief has been whitewashed. This has become 
weathered and is responsible for the darkness in so rue parts, 

PLATE XXIX 

Durga Mahi&L^ura^riardini. interior of Kamcsvar cave, 
Ellora. Seventh century* 

The breadth of this summary modelling contains a con¬ 
centrated vigour, It keeps in balance all parts and factors of 
the composition, Viewed against it, the figures in the con¬ 
temporary reliefs from MamalLapuram {Figs- 71-74) appear 
playfully at ease in their actions p and the compositions there 
appear to be made of a lyrical or heroic but of a slighter 
substance. The affinities. on the other hand, with Dckkhaiu 
reliefs of the sixth century are close {Fig. 66) + Every' detail 
now is imbued with breadth and heaviness, and while steeped 
in. or emerging from, it also commands silence- 

Fart of a relief, with Siva stepping forth from lotoses. 
KoiilT^iinatha temple. Ellora* st Second half, eighth century. 
The south Indian element, grafted on the tradition of the 
Debklran, can be dbcemeJ in the suppleness of curves, but 
on the whole the plasticity of the mass remains dominant 

PLATE XXX 

Tripurantaka mufti, on outside wall of Kailnsanatka temple, 
E ll ora. 121 Second half, eighth Century. 

fiiva, the destroyer of the three castles of the Asuns* is 
shown in his chariot, w ith Brahma as charioteer and \'mu as 
a white bull who steadied the chariot in front- 

In this relief die southern element has entered into a mure 
forceful combination with the Dckkdmni idiom. Energy U 
suggested by shoulders thro™ back and by the correspond- 
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mg tension of the curve of the outline, akin to Fallava motifs 
(Fig, 71), but the volume of the chest adds a power of a 
higher degree (see Fig. 66)* 

Width of gestures sod of the com positional movement also 
are of the Dekkham See, for instance , the arch of the move¬ 
ment of the main figure from the right leg to the left fist, its 
repetition by the figure of ait Asuru, and these parallel 
movements are echoed □round the comer by the outline of the 
back of the prancing horse*. 

If sculpture in the West endeavours to remove the material, 
so that the figure which is seen in it by the artist, evert before 
it b curved, may he taken out of the material in which it is 
beheld as Imprisoned, rock-cut sculpture, and specially in the 
Dekkhan, knows of no hostility of the mineral from which 
form would have to be wrested. In the present example, 
simulated architectonic articulation—a comer with walls 
at an angle of 90 degrees—is taken to be, as it actually 
had been, part of the thnet^li mentioned mate rial. The 
figures, with their movement and direction, are cqmpow* 
tionally connected across two adjacent surfaces* and fill 
dynamically the interval between these, which had to be 
scooped out to show the relief- The plastic conception is 
nowhere as consequentially carried through as in the rock-cut 
monuments. It does not brook the surface, or one iurfaoe 
only, for its display. 

Part of relief nf 'Rivapia shaking Kaillsa/ Knilfisantitha 
temple, Eltora. Recess on outside of temple. 5 ^ Second half, 
eighth century- 

More definitely than in the other compositions is the 
dement of darkness introduced into the relief itself; the 
ground h perforated by grotto-likc openings, which Live no 
other scope but in allow darkness to settle down at the back 
of the relief. The irregularly cusped devices, above the rect¬ 
angular recess of the figure of the attendant on the right, are 
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meant to suggest douda- Their Hat rows but further under¬ 
line the convex modelling of that part of the composition. 
Next to tine it recedes concaveiy and accompanies the move¬ 
ment of the figure of the female companion* who, seized by 
terror* rushes into the depth of the relief. Unperturbed and 
poised in mind, volume and in its position in the relief, the 
figure of the attendant restores equilibrium. 

PLATE XXXI 

/9. JCalya^asuiidanntiijrti, EEephanta. Eighth century. 

The betrodial of Siva and PlrvatL Laksmi on the left* 
behind her is to he seen a water vessel (the figure which carries 
it is nut shown in this reproduction) for pouring water 
at the ceremony of betrothal* Behind Pan at i her fat her p 
Parvataraja; nest to ftivp p Brahma performs homa as the 
chief priest at die marriage ceremony. 

The curved recess of this entire scene is kid lake a cloak 
behind the main figures. The jubilant circle of Hying figures 
above, with a noiseless baiting of invisible wings, keep eternity 
going on as unending melody, a homage of the spirits of the 
air to the secret of die earth, which bloMom^ up phnL-like as 
god iind goddess, and reclines in its absorption, in which the 
passing of youth and the passing of beauty are eternally 
present as that which passes, that \s r which has life. 

PLATE XXXII 

SO- A celestial dancer, stone relief„ lkhirpur T north Bengal. 
First half t seventh century. 

On a double lotus, at a moment of whirling and just before 
rising again, the dancer—with Wee Fully bent knees, the 
weight on the left foot, the right arm thrown across the body, 
the left shoulder and left arm raised, the head bent and 
turned towards the right in the direction of the whirling 
movement with the palm of the right hand turned outwards 
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and the left with the palm inward, loosely pending,, from the 
bent forearm—holds a jewelled band, twined across the 
arms. The fluttering ends of the garment to cither side of 
the figure intensify the movement * as dn-es also the mass of 
hair coiled up and resting against the left shoulder. Simple 
and heavy jewellery t a long dhoti, with a raised pattern of 
“folds/ full of the vigour of the movement, anil a pleated and 
u>:>oMikc arrangement tucked into and hanging in front of 
the dhoti, complete the simple and bold accessories* They 
surround a body of intensely restrained plasticity, itself 
formed, as it were, by the dancing movement The same holds 
good for rlie large-featured face. The eyes are enamoured 
with and swim like fishes in the movement of the dance and 
composition which makes the lips so blissfully relaxed. The 
entire composition and the entire figure arc borne by dance. 

81, Bodhiaartva Avabkitcsvara, Niknda, Early eighth century. 

The BodhUattva of large si/c is accompanied by Tari and 
Ehrkuii {?)* He holds the lotus shown growing from its 
root-scrolls, with buds of great sensitiveness. Three Dhyins 
Buddhas on plain and oval halo* 

The del scute sleekness of this image, partly carved in the 
round, is of a high quality in the treatment of the chest and 
in the rendering of the lotuses. Otherwise, however, precision 
and stiffness belong to an impoverished plastic contest; this 
is shown by the legs, with incised circles for the knees, the 
dry superposition of garment and pearl-chain, die neatness 
of proportion of facial features* and the regularity of the 
carefully dressed jafa mukufa, 

82= Fart of Gaffgftdluramurti, with Unia, YI$nu on Gaitsda and 
u Gansw Elephants Eighth century. The innate plasticity 
of the art of the Dckkhan distinguishes this relief t and gives 
hut little scope to the Linearising, flattening and schematis¬ 
ing tendency,, conspicuous in some contemporary’ DeLfchant 
reliefs and elsewhere (Figs. 69, SL S3}- 
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PLATE XXXIII 

83. Bodhisattvg \ajrap2ni, from Kendrapira, originally from 
Nalaiigiri. Early eighth century. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The lotus stalk leads, the compositional rhythm. Its, 
movement is not only taken up by the main figure, but also by 
the Devis, and specially by their arms. The flaming edge of 
the prabhamaiidala contributes much towards the consistency 
of the composition. 

In spite of the obvious stylistic affinities with Fig. 31, 
which are brought about by the phase to which both the 
images belong and by the fact that they are both of 
the eastern school, the differences are equally distinct. 
Within the generalities in common they express the Jiving 
tradition of each of the two provinces, i,e. B[Mr-Bengal 
on the one side, and Orissa (Utkala) on the other. None of 
the delicacy of the former image is to be found here, but an 
altogether more solid consistency of composition. A coherence 
cf jewellery and body, and even stillness in some parts, as 
in the legs, for instance, are part of the surging linear 
rhythm. 

PLATE XXXIV 

84., Sarasvatf, Jains image, Paha, Bikanlr. Middle eleventh 
century.™ 

[ The goddess carries rosary, lotus, book and water vessel, 
and on her crown the image of a Tirthariikara. Her com¬ 
panions hold each a lute (vinfi), the donor and his wife 
worship at her feet. Scroll with Haiitsa-vahana, etc., on 
pedestal; lotus Italo, and flame border of pointed stele, j 
flying Gandharva on cither side. Viewed against the Largeness 
of classical sculpture, an elaboration of details of jewellery, etc., 
and of the texture of the skin (treatment of abdomen) are 
peculiar to this image. A slackness and stiffening at the same 
time of the threefold flexion of the body goes hand in hand 
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with an over-strained Sensitiveness of the fingers. A softening 
of the plastic, and a hardening of the linear element (outline 
of the right leg, lotus device, etc,) enter upon an ambiguous 
combination* which leads to a novel physiognomy artistically 
as well as psychologically (see the face), 

Narasimha, Dcvangona (Anarfra), Strohi State* About 
a.d. 1100» 

A morbid elegance is combined with a pose of power in 
the linear composition; the concave enure predominates 
vertically in the two Asuras one above the other, on either 
side, and horizontally in the figure of Hiranvakoiipu in the 
centre—whom Ytfpu disembowels at the time of lingering 
twilight—and again vertically in the left leg of the main figure* 
The plastic context makes use of glidingly interlaced and 
tube-like units* They are undercut and carved in the round, 
to the largest extend 

The principle of composition in these images (Figs. S4 and 
85) is to bind up the single parts with the main figure. This 
may be done by twining them—modelled form as well as dark 
interval—around it, and they may he locked up in die centre. 
Or from the centre they may be placed diagonally [Fig. &4}, 
with the groups of attemlant figures and symbols below as 
well as above the hands, their diagonal connections intersecting 
at the navel. But whether grouped around the centre or start¬ 
ing from the centre, whether of flowing and tube-like shape 
(Fig. S5) or coagulated and knobby {Fig. S4), the principle is 
the same, Le* to hi! a stele with reference to the main image. 

This h clone differently in various localities and by the 
different generations of craftsmen, and it is carried out 
logically in the tingle sculptures. But the linear composition 
of these images is not dynamic, neither centripetal ly nor 
centrifugal! v (see, however* classical images and compositions. 
Figs* 66, 67, Sd* etc,). Its coherence is conditioned by an 
attitude on the side of the craftsman which corresponds to 
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Lhe attitude of simultaneous fixation on the side df the 
devotee. Aeeentlcss distribution in these medieval images 
is furthest remote from a spontaneously dynamic structure. 
Nevertheless the Litter, even if no longer active,, is the basis 
on which coherence is made possible. When, at a later age, 
in the images that belong to the Mughal rule, this coherence 
h no longer there, Indian plastic an has ceased to exist, 
although images continued to he made and were fit for 
worship* 

PLATE XXXV 

Portion of a panel of the ceiling in the temple of NemiMtha* 
at Dilwina, Mount Abij r Built by Tejapala, a^d. 1232. 

A scene probably referring to the palace of Karma, at 
Mathura, and to the early life of Krsna. Krsria, according to 
Jaina tradition, was a cousin of the Tirthamkara Ncrninatha, 

On the right a two-storeyed building, with a figure looking 
out of the window in each storey* and with am open pavilion 
on die ground floor and one mule figure seated there, has 
stepped pyramidal roofs supported by brackets, one separate 
roof of the pavilion and fine of the second storey of the 
building. Outside the building, and on two levels, the upper a 
terrace-like project ion slightly higher than the bottom of the 
pyramidal roof and apparently attached to the gate* are 
several larger si^ed male figures, all engaged in conversation 
or listening. To the left of the building is a gate, consisting 
of two massive towers (dvara-attjLika) and capped by barrel- 
vaulted roofs,- 1 ' Two garlands with beads and tassels are fixed 
on to holders on the front -and between the two roofs. The 
door reaches to the basis of the vaulted part. It consists of 
wooden panels, which arc framed and iron bound. One of 
its wings is pushed open by a figure, and there it seems to 
stay for ever. This figure in the half-open door is a device 
which the median-al craftsmen from Gujarat to Orissa apply 
by itself, or the they insert it into compositions. 
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Next to the |*ate the stables are indicated. In the part of 
the relief reproduced hero only the stable of the horses is 
shown* The animals arc tied to posts with standards, and 
grooms attend io them. Pointed angularity of limbs* or else 
concave curves (legs of standing figures and compositional 
curve of leg of horse with bent head, continued by the 
leg of the prancing horse, the parallels to this concave 
rhythm, such as that of the bridle and the completion of this 
device by the concave line in the opposite sense}, thin the 
plastic context, and bring about a linear composition as 
clear os it ifl subtle. 


PLATE xxnvi 

Comer and recess of wall, with figures of Sakhls between 
round pilasters Catidravati, Jhatawar State, Mai wo. About 
A.D. The round and heavy mass, bare of elasticity, 

dispenses the linear dement from any suggestion of move¬ 
ment. The simple folds of the scarves and the beaded chains 
partition the modelled form into compartments, 30 that their 
forward pressure appears the more urgent. The same holds 
good for the face and iix features. The latter similarly divide 
and stress the rounded volume* Physiognomy of face and 
body arc given the same plastic treatment. They carry the 
same expression. This applies to medieval sculpture through¬ 
out (see also Figs. B9 and W), 

The sculptures of Cartdravatj p ne> of Malwa, in their 
massiveness belong to the tradition of central India. In their 
rigour and problematic cast of the form-physiognomy, how¬ 
ever, they belong to Rajput sculpture. They form a distinct 
group, in which the affinity with sculptures to the west 
matters more than that with central India, Nevertheless, both 
the components are there, in this group and in the others* 
Their degree of intermixture results in each case in a peculiar 
artistic type. 
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Figures and pillars project from tEie walls, and are shuffled 
at various angles around the axi* of the temple-body. 

Two warriors, from Purana Mahadeva temple, Harasnith, 
Slkar, Jaipur, Rajputana. A^iX 956. 130 Private collection r 

While the body maintains a rounded fullness, the legs, 
although thin and stiff ¥ yet preserve some details of modelling 
and pliability. These as separately tangible features, along 
with, and part of an abstract rigidity; arc symptomatically 
metiiEEYol 

Sword * shield, quiver, etc,, are laid across the figures, in 
front of and behind them- They act as exponents of the 
linear context, and sum It up by their slightly concave curves. 
A greater delicacy in modelling, a lighter and more flexible 
handling of the linear elements, distinguish the sculptures 
from Harasnath from the more stolid weight of the sculp¬ 
tures from MiIwr, in which the central Indian, he, the 
classical share, prevails over the medircvaL But when viewed 
against reliefs of the westernmost branch, it is a relatively 
pithy sturdiness which distinguishes Rajput sculptures. 
Each province within the western school gives form to the 
mediaeval problem in a manner of its own. 

PLATE XXXVII 

Naruimha* in enclosure wall of Mahadeva temple, Cand- 
pur T JbansL Twelfth century. 

This is one of the most markedly medieval sculptures, 
Linear and angular movements prevail. The entire composi¬ 
tion consists of various sections which are dove-tailed* Their 
zig-xag {i.e. the broken-up and originally undulating rhythm) 
’rests on plastic units, mainly cylindrical in shape (see the 
arms). The shuffling of the graded relief is given cohesion by 
the decisiveness of the various diagonal movements, and by 
the deep shade which accompanies and underlines them. The 
breaking up of the round movement into angles is dearly to 
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bo seen in the long garland (vanamaM) of Narns imlia , where 
it is adjusted to his diagonally placed leg + 

The facial physiognomy resumes that of the composition; 
angular in every instance* that of Narasiiiiha h based on the 
rectangle and square, with which go the wide-open jaws, the 
wide-open cyc T whereas that of Hiroyakasipu, triangular and 
pointed* harbours the derision of a closed mouth and defiantly 
Wanting eyes. 

Bracket-figure and portion of wall of marutapam, Duiadco 
temple, Khajuifho, Bun Jt Ik hand, C.L Eleventh century.^ 1 

The figure is inserted into flower-shaped sockets, and the 
upper socket into the jaw of a lion head. This vertical com¬ 
bination in the highest relief is act against horizontal fillets* 
mouldings and r ecesses , each of which h decorated, either 
(1) by devices cut flatly and without any modelling at right 
angles against the ground, ho that a black and white pattern 
results (wave pattern, chess-board pattern, etc(2 ) by a 
figured frieze, each figure modelled with a inching softness; 
(3) by devices which are partly modelled and partly linearised; 
of these one type {a) combines perpendicularly incised lines 
with schematically modelled surfaces, so that the lines appear 
black against Lhc modelled surface (lotus-petal moulding and 
fillet of rose Lies and lounges), and the other (6) decomposes an 
originally modelled context into a striety geometrical order of 
triangles, joined in the surface or at angles (inverted triangles, 
Lc. lotus petal devices, third row from bottom)* 

Thc&c three types, heterogeneous in origin and incongruous 
in efFect, tell their own fate. The first, with its geometrical 
and clear-cut culourisni, is alien to the plastic conception 
and is thoroughly mediarvaL Such devices had begun to 
be used by the sixth century (Fig, 107 and Aja^ip, pointed 
borders on ceilings). The second type, full of figure, human and 
animaltc, and of a melting sinuosity of the plastic texture, h 
rooted in classical tradition; and the third is a compromise 
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between the two. This also applies to the bracket figure. Its 
affinity with that of HiranyakniLpu (Fig, 89) is obvious as far 
as the curvature of the body or the sharpness and vehemence 
of the angles of the joints are concerned. But in the bracket 
figure p on the whole* the classical component prev%fl«, he. the 
principle of curved continuity, whereas in Fig. 89 straight 
line, angle and plane dominate, 

PLATE XXXVIII 

Maithuna couple 2513 and female figure on corner of wall* 
Citnigupta temple, Khajuraho. Tenth century. 

Each figure or group is set against the flat wall* and stands 
on a rectangular base. With (Fig. S7) or without architectonic 
devices* the figures* along with the respective recesses or 
projections p are shuffled around the axis of the temple-body. 
While they adhere to it closely (Fig, 87) by the weight of the 
modelled form and the amplitude of their postures, those in 
the present example show this connection relaxed] the figures 
ate of a slighter type and just cling to the wall. Idioms of 
western type as far as the treatment of the elongated legs 
and facial profiles arc concerned, are softened by the nuances 
of modelling, 

A languid and calculated eroticism exhibits the figures 
with a knowing and self-reflecting smile, which does not 
stand in need of a mirror. This is held purposelessly, and so 
as not to catch any reflection, by the female figure who herself 
reflects, doubly knowing what she is not meant to see. 

Fashions of period and province are specially noticeable in 
headwear and hairdress. The hair is tied up horn dike at the 
back of the held. Small crowns tower on sleek heads with 
coquetry, while they balance the mass of the hair at the back. 

Sardub, upper part. Early eleventh century. Khajuraho 
Museum, 

Balanced by the equal shares of the ‘classical 3 and the 
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*rnedizval * and wit h a subtle modelling and linear sensi¬ 
tiveness playful notes of the one as well 3* the other* are 
applied t such as the fluff of mane on the shoulder, soft and 
round in texture and the deeply incised dark line underneath 
the chin. It eh da on the jaw with a flat plaque* 

Held by a widely arched movement, the head droops, with 
wondrous apprehension* into a state of reluctant compassion, 
from which the elegance of the animal body turns away, 

PLATE XXXIX 

93. Head from Khajuraho, Tenth century* Private collection. 

The crown (kanmda mukupi) and the elongated car with 

ear-ring show this head to belong to an attendant divinity, 
winch stood in profile against the ground of the relief, so that 
She other half of the face could not he seen. In this connection 
ii may he pointed out that in such cases the profile, not 
keen as a rule, is not worked out in detail, and is altogether 
deformed, as it is adjusted to the slope of the surface which 
connects the ground with the line of the profile. These 
deformed halves of faces are midway between the un-formed 
and the formed, and they are left in this state, for they are 
not meant to be seen. 

Hair and jewellery, with their roughened and intricate plastic 
rhythms, set off the largeness and purity of the modelling of 
the face. Correspondences, such as the eyebrow and ridge of 
the nose, the lower part of the nose and the chin, the surface 
of the upper eyelid and surface of the nose wing, etc., give 
io such faces a compositional consistency which makes irrefut¬ 
able and organic the ambiguity of the facial expression. 

94 . Nan-din, a colossal sculpture in die round, in a pavilion 
facing Yidvinath* temple (about A.D. 1000), Khajuribo. The 
summary roundness of this compact form is at rest within 
the smoothness of its highly polished surface. It is set off by 
the dear pattern of the ornaments, laid on in quiet and 
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simple curves. There is no trace of innervation and but 
little of a dynamically plastic treatment. Stagnation i> not 
far tway. In the meanwhile* monumentality and a portentous 
stillness ate positive qualities. 

PLATE XL 

JniirJm, from Satna, Tenth century. 155 Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Two types of form and two corresponding facial 
expressions combine: the leading and aboriginal ty pe, with 
a welling plastic mass and a face blindEy steeped in the pride 
of the body which carries it; a pouting mouth h set forth by 
a short-featured physiognomy* with bulging trait*. Secondly, 
the subsidiary and western (i.e. medieval) tread* sharply 
linear in limbs and profiles of some of the attendant figures* 

Visnu, frotn Sarartgarh, Bidkura, west Bengal About 
A.n, 1100. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Trefoil arch artd amalaka on top of the fiil;ham-shaped 
upper portion and architectonic pilasters on the sides of this 
stele make it appear in the likeness of a shrine, which contains 
the main figure. Its Rattened bulk* although to the largest 
extent caned in die round, along with the figures of Laksmi 
and Sarasvatl, appears pressed against the detail of avatams 
and accompanying figures. 

Nearer to images of Kalihga in width and rigour of treat¬ 
ment and in details of apparel, such as the kirita riuikutiw etc.* 
than to the more humanely small and gracious images from 
Bengal of the Sena school, this image from western Bengal, 
and others too* have Little in common with the work of die 
5cm school* except a predilection for architectonic motives 
in the frame work t this is pec u tar to Orissan images too. 
Otherwise, however, a stem generalisation subdues all detail* 
The image rules in the severity of its existence* and it is with 
the help of such images* atnorigs t others, that die concentration 
of the mind of the devotee attains its ultimate goal. 
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Sculptures from western Bengal have a vigour and sternness 
of their own. With a discipline of ihe tightly-stretched and 
rounded surface go widely-flung curves, as they are peculiar to 
the sculptures in Orissi. But they have none of the gliding 
rinunu.qness, and seem arrested in their own solidity. The 
earnestness of the flattened physiognomy is not alleviated by 
the intricacy of die ornaments (see specially the interlaced 
and flat chains of the jewel-studded dhoti). Physiognomy 
and ornaments, etc* tightly fit a plastic conception* which 
makes the image most akin to the intentions of the £astras* 

PLATE XLI 

97- B odhkattva Avatokitesvara, gilded metal image, Milan do. 
Ninth century". Nakmdl Museum, 

How- relatively little the material matter in the plastic 
conception is illustrated by this image, which, although of a 
higher artistic quality than most of the stone images of the 
Pah school of the ninth centuryshares their characteristics* 
Body and ornaments dearly belong to two separate categories* 
(Figs. 97 and 98 may be viewed against Figs. 112 and 113* 
where body and ornaments belong to one inseparable plastic 
conception.) In either case, the ornaments of the metal 
image are more precisely wrought and conspicuous than in 
the stone images of the same .irt-province and of the same 
age. But this relatively small difference is one of degree only, 
and is but a slight concession to the material But stone and 
metal images of one and the same art-province have their 
distinct features in common* even if they arc not of the same 
age. In the hierarchy of determining factors, the constant 
dement of the art-province stands foremost. Next to it is the 
chronological factor. The art-provincea carry its successive 
modifications. The material can hardly be considered a 
determining factor- Only the slightest concessions are made 
to it; metal images from eastern India are different from 
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those of the south, in the same manner and to the same 
degree as the stone carvings of the two provinces. 

98. The birth of Buddha. Intake from NilandiL Early tenth 
century. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

MSyi Devi stands In traditional posture under the tree, 
the Buddha infant Issues from her right sideband takes his 
first steps below on a pile of five lotuses (there should be 
seven)* lndni F Brahma and Vtsnu figure as attendants; on 
the pedestal are figures of the donors. 

Freely rhythm teal and accent! css in the distribution of the 
figure?, that of Maya Devi is marked by her position and size. 

PLATE XL! I 

99. Durga Mahbasura - nmrdim, Khiching, Mayurbhanp. 
Middle eleventh century. m 

The transparency of the mood of the goddess is diffused 
throughout the entire image, throughout the texture of its 
surface and the spacing of her movement. The crudity of 
the base, with the buffalo and its severed head, the puppet- 
like demon and the grinning child-face of the lion-vahana 
are negligible, were it not for the ineffective vertical axis 
which the craftsmen attempted to maintain with the help of 
the raised body of the demon* However this may be T the 
triumph of the goddess rabes her smooth limbs to that 
sphere of action where the deeds of the gods are their 
play. 

The plain rectangle of the stele, with just one flying 
Gandharva in the right comer, is exceptional, and so is the 
fact that it is so widely cut away around the figure, 

PLATE XLIII 

ItXL Mahesvari, Parsvadcvat^ in side of wall of Rlroeivar 
temple, Bhuvanetfvar, Orissa. Eleventh century. 

Besides the Fui^vadcvatas, there Is no other figure- 
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sculpture on tins temple' stereometries! profiles surround 
them [see the base)* 

The body is formed as if brought about by a rotating 
movement, now circular, now flattened—a movement which 
proceeds from below upwards; Hke a chalice it mises the 
globular breasts almost to shoulder height fa later vernon of 
this peculiarly Kalingan idiom* further rounded and less 
modelled, is shown in Fig. 104). 

101. Musical scene, Brahmdvar temple, Bhuvanc&var. Eleventh 
century. 

Flute and cymbals arc the instruments played upon by the 
female and the male figure. Although connected by the theme 
and by the composition, the figures are not shown with 
reference to each other* but in view of the musical move¬ 
ment, which has brought them together as much as it keeps 
them apart. Enticement without risk* a nonchalant ridicule 
mellowed in rhythm and melody, arc contributions of the 
specifically mediaeval factor, 

PLATE XLIV 

102. Sporting GatJaa, 1 * Bnhmcjvar temple, Bhuvanc^var, 
Eieveiith century. 

Three intertwined figures, of which the main figure 
embraces with his left leg the second, who is reclining con¬ 
tortedly in the right corner of the panel, The third figure 
tries to undo the grip of the left hand of the main figure, 
which has taken hold of the right leg of a body swung across 
hb right shoulder. The hands are only sketched; the right 
hand and foot* etc,* of the main figure are unfinished. 

103. Naga couple* Sun temple at Kopiraka. Thirteenth century, 

Naga-taood, Rute pliying, worshipping, and manifesting 

itself intertwined around a pilaster, which has no other 
purpose but lo serve their presence (sec the motif of Nigs 
and round pilaster on Mukttfw and Raja-rani temples^ 
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Ebuvauetfvaj™), is embedded in a recess framed by horizontal 
bands on a projection on the right* and by a pilaster with 
vertical ornamentation of its flat shaft on die left. The 
wholly non-tmonie and purely plastic articulation of this 
monument is carried out most consequentially and in every 
detail- 

PLATE XLV 

104. Sabhh&ftjUca, 3 ® upper storey of Sun temple, KotfaraLi, 
thirteenth century. 

Redining against the wall of the temple, and fettered to it 
by the motif of the tree, hidden by darkness, the figure strive* 
uway smd upward, where its raised arms appear arrested 
against the foliage of the tree* The urge of the uniformed 
towards its own articulate form, the urge within the human 
figure towards its ultimate state, he, towards liberation* keep 
pace in this relief. The myth of the mter-cohncttion between 
the life of tree and woman is invested with a fullness of 
body* smoothness of limbs—with jewels- in this case organ!- 
cully one with It —and with a high tension of the curve of the 
outline* 

PLATE XLVI 

105. Panel of rock-cut temple at Masriir* Kangpl (western 
Himalayas)* Ninth century. Re similar subjects, sec Figs. 
44 t 73. 

106. Fountain stone, Nagbai p L'amha, First half, eleventh 
century, inscribed in the year 3 (?}, j r e< A.a 1027-28™ 

Decorative and symbolical motifs here prevail over* and 
have tmnformed, the figure &tzulpture- In the panel at the 
bottom a scroll-device, itself battened in treatment, is worked 
in its upper halF + as if bid around a hollow moulding. To its 
light and dark effect are also- adjusted two Haihia bird* in the 
centre, the heads of both being turned back and towards the 
right. 

The figure of Varum, the w^ier-god,in the central panel, 
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and those of Ganc^a, of a Rani* a Kiimam and Kiimari, are 
given the smallest posable amount of plastic treatment, and 
other fountain-atones contain figures even further linearised. 
This tendency is dearest to be seen in the way in which 
the lotus petals, on the moulding below the figure-coin- 
partmeftts, are filled each with a freely linear design of its 
own. 

107. Part of frieze of Dhamek stupa* Sarnath, Sixth century. 

The contrasts between the geometrical angularity of the 

endless swastika. pattern, and the roundly muddled lotus-home 
* landscape* with undulating stalks, lavish scrolls, witer-birda 
and water* spirit h kept apart by a fillet with rosettes, 
modelled in the classical Indian manner. The abstract 
design b neatly separated, and does not impose its rule on its 
surroundings. 

But in Fig, 1U6 abstract rule prevails, and has transformed 
not only the figures* but also the classically Indian motif of 
originally roundly modelled or obliquely cut scroll devices. 

PLATE XLVII 

108. Central portion of ceiling of maftdapam, Mahadeveivara 
temple, Ittagj- a.d. i IS^.* 4 " 

Npia murti of Siva on Apasmifs-purusa-, with accompany¬ 
ing figures, damaged beyond recognition in the central square. 
Figures of Brahma* Vbou t Dev] and minor divinities amongst 
scroll work, in freely rhythmically set medallions, on the 
four sides* Juxtaposition of ornamental devices and figures, 
either of them treated with the full resources of mod piling, 
dynamic in movcmetii where it is not ponderous, 

109- Battle-scene it Ktirukfelra* Part of frieze, Hoy sales vara 
temple, HilebtfL End of twelfth century. 

Arjuna, with bow and arrow, in his chariot, with the four- 
armed Krsna as charioteer fsee the Garuda standard at the 
back of the chariot). On top of the figure of Kp&na five 
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arrows rutracLtlaiofilv fly back, after having graced the crown of 
Aijuna, They were shot by Karna. Two bodies of Raksasas 
are pierced by arrows; behind the car Ghajotkaea and other 
Rlk^asas nest to the elephant; worshipping figures behind 
Kfspa. 24 * All the heads are damaged or broken. 

Stagnant treatment from the plastic point of view, A 
hardened surface* without modulation, appears as if stuck to 
the bodily bulk; devices of jewellery, etc., are wrought sharply, 
but In no context with the body; their curvilinear flutter, 
aa well as the vigorous action of the figures, convey but littEe 

compositional movement. 

PLATE XLVUI 

lift- Durga Afahifasuiu-mardmh from Mulched, District Non- 
dcr, Hyderabad, Dekkhan. IVfiddle eleventh century* Indian 
Museum* Calcutta. 

W Ith breadth of posture and a stiffened plastic treatment, 
this image, fully carved in the round, but congested into the 
surface, is set against the rim of a stele cut out in the shape 
of a prabhamaEcfab. The local idiom of each art-province 
becomes dearly discernible when subject-matter as well as date 
are practically the same (cf. Fig. 97) in different sculptures, 
111. Knria Govardlionadltara and billabhahjikas, HoYsale4vara 
temple, Hakhld* End of twelfth century, 

rite utmost profusion of detail, in the mountain scene in 
the upper part of the middle panel, achieves a landscape- 
pattern with a combination of scrolls, animal and plant-figures 
(for instance* scraU-work and serpents, on the left). Its light 
and dark effect confines it to the surface on the whole and 
in spite of the deeply undercut single devices. The cattle 
below, and the shepherds arrayed in row's, also suggest a sur¬ 
vival of, and return to* a popular way of representation (Figs. 
17, 22), The Vrkpka on the left, with the spiralic movement 
of body and apparel* shows the antagonism between the 
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intention of the craftsman to give the utmost effect to three- 
dimensional volume, and the actual relation of sculpture and 
surface. Dissolved into more or leas broad facets* the walla of 
the temple subsume and incorporate into their surface* ah the 
vagaries of the three-dimensional figures. 

PLATE XLrX 

112. Kali, from Senna van vidudi* Tan] ore District Early tenth 
century,* 1 * Madras Museum. 

Metal image. Through the loops on the pedestal t poles 
were inserted to darn,- die image in procession. Such loop-like 
forms t projecting sideways, however, are used compoamonally, 
at the height of the girdle, in the shape of the snake, held as a 
noose in the upper left hand, and in the double loop of the 
irisula* held in the upper right Imnd of KUL These wiry * 
forms give to die image a more metallic character than is the 
case in other metal images (sec abo the spur-like projections 
of the rings of snakes around the breasts, and on the left side 
of the girdle)* 

The intensity of the face, with a thirstily attracting mouth* 
and eye* which draw into their slits all iliac the mouth thirsts 
for t makes this image truly, and not only icon graphically* one 
of Kill, The yantnidike linear composition is brought about 
by the triangles of arms and torso pointing downward, and 
corresponding triangles pointing upward* i.e. from knees to 
point of flame halo, and from the two upper hands to the 
same point, 

113* Vp^avihana murri* Nftta-sabha.Cidiinlbatam* Late eleventh 
century- 213 Jewellery and apparel at one with the texture of 
die skin, although differentiated in detail and varying height 
of the relief, and a vibrant animation of the surface, are 
qualities of medieval sculpture tn south India* whether 
cart ed in stone or cast in metal. 
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PLATE L 

114 Portion of a frieze of dancers. on the outer wall of the 
Hasan* Rama temple* Vij&yanagar. A.D. 1514.- 41 
The dance, with a bearing together of wooden sticks* forms 
a doubly linked and rhythmical chain with the help of the 
sticks, which are crossed in front of the figures and again 
above their heads, 

US, Tripurantaka murti + Tinimala Nay yaks chouftri* Madura. 
Second quarter of seventeenth century, 

116- Satyabhlma from Chimakurti T Guntur District,^ Seven¬ 
teenth century < Madras Museum, 
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1- About the chronology of Indian art, it* note Ifi and pp. 1 and 

137 ; about locality and ethnical structure* ace p, 123 and pastim. 

2- the antiquity of Amri and other safes, rcnioser than that of 
Mobenjo-Doro, «c, r iw India in IV2P-3Q, p. 353 (Central Publication 
Branch, Government of India, Calcutta, 1931}* 

1 Sir John Mliikll t Moheriiv+Darn and the Indus Valley Oi^iUut- 

tiois r PL XCVIII ; A K. CoGmaraswamVj History ef Indian and 
Indonesian Art, PL L 

Mc»patvmnn affinities cannot be interpreted oi influences if it 
can l)f proved that they proceed from the same root. The main and 
essential character of these early relics* and alio of Later sculptures, 
does not decrease if such traits can be shown. Not that they occur 
iruliter?, hut the connection iti which they occur- The study of form 
end the study of motifs are two different subjects, and the latter has 
nothing to do with an + ($04-, however* C. F, Febri, 1 Mesopotamian 
and Early Indian Art Conip^fi$on», p Studa d' OtimtaUsm, Vol. I, 
1912, P- 204) 

4. The practice of yoga (cf. Moh&tfehDatOt op. cli* p p, 54) must have 

been familiar to t h • ■ era fCam an of the Indus civilisation. But it iu 
recorded in scripture tt a relatively late phase ^nly (Klthaka 
UpontQ&d). 

5 1 Mvhcnfo-DrtJOy op. cit. a PL CXI I, Fig. 387; Goomaraswitmy, op. cit., 

Fig, 6; and Cunningham, The Stupa 0 / Bhdrhul, Pla. XIII, XV, etc. 

6, Cf. p. !70- ie split item, cf. Mohcftj&*Bafa r op. cit., PI. XII F 22, 

n arch ciif ling upwards, Had ., PL Xll, 14. 

7 t Mohenjo^fXirG, op. dt F PL CXII, Figs. 382, 183, 186 and 387. 

S Ibid., PL XII H 17, and PL XCY r 17 F 26, 27, MihJbihu. long 

armed, is a branding epithet of Indian heroes in ItGenturc. 

9, MohenjG-Ditto, op. cit,* PL XII* Figs. 6 P 7-0 p 10, These heads with 

an altogether hrgh cranium—and nut aa in most of the images of the 
Iklddhip with an excrescence on the crown of the head only—corres¬ 
pond to the well-developed head and forehead {panpuppulM and 
parspunpaUlilT^^ of Buddhiighogju Cf- ♦S'ej mUrirfuLrtfldttftZ, Mahapadaba 
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Suita Van nil nil, Indian Hit:,mral Quarterly, 1928, p, 27: Krtmrisch, 
Aiehdflurtiu Lakjanu ; Golden Book of Tagore, 1931, p. 2S6, 

,u Moha^Daro, qp, at., PU, XII, 17 and CXVJ, 29; the feet only 
Mr* urn™! *1, and noi til* lrR 3 r 

IL. op. tit., PL, CXVI t Fig, 29. 

32. M^o-Dnw, op, dc, PI. XII* 17. 

B. ojk cil., VoJ. IH tP . 446. No. m (the upper figure), 

and PI. CXIXJI6* 

14, XMcnm-Daro, op. rit. r PL CXJI, 3S2 And XIIJ. 24. 

15, JterpJ* Slrxy$ot C iki-FrmMft h Ktefntfwrt r 1932, PL 17 and p r 1L>2^ 

G, A. Ku-unsdcr, £i n fpac.Ipatiievrli liiisch tr v njr wtyp#f w 

16, Chronology literally mean* doctrine of tima. Thisi doctrine, in the 

C»f Indian art, diifctv from thur of European art, 

17, ^* KValJona Koda N&Btgf Rfipar, Ambdlft District. India in 
J929-30, p. 354, 

Buehhofcr, Early Indian Sculptor*, PL [, 

19. 1L P, Chanda, The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, Memoir No, 

3Q; Ardmiogfatl Surrey of India. 1 PI. V g, 6. 

20, R- l\ Chanda, op, dt* p. 44; for other fragment*, see p. 33. 

2L Buchiioifer.op. cit., PI. 10. 

22. Bachhoftr. op. cat,, p. 13; of. figure from Dcdriym, Coonuri- 
srtnunv, Indian Sculpture, 1 Rupmn, p. ft. 

Tlrr^ type Alrtivd noi only tn later Yok^a atonies fMenibhadrti. 
fram Pciwiyi, Gwalior, about thr beginning of the Christian era 
Bathhfjfer, op P dt, PL 62), bin it underlies nUo the imaj^es of Bodhi- 
uxttYm of Mmlnirj in the Klt^nna period; cL Coomanu vvimy, Yakjas, 
Smitlmnian Miicethncom Collection, VoL tiO, No. 6> p h 29* h further 
protmctA o transformed aiatEnte in the tult-imagea fpratimu) of Inter 
date, which ore shown in samap^ddsiMnnkfl, Lt T rigidly in famt view. 

23. A-SJ+AJt., I9L4-15, PU, LXV j /-£LXVI* l-S; Coomarasrouny, 
Hillary* of Indian and Indonesian Art, Figs, IS, 19. 

24. ASJ.AJL, 1903-1* p. 97* P3. XXXIX, 17; 1913-14, PL XLIV 6. 
and Bachhufer, op- dt., PI. J3 T 

ft. F. Chanda, op. ait., p. H- 

Me H Bukndhi Bo R h Terra -do to*/ A.SJ.AM, t92£^27, p. 135, PL 
XXXI; Re * lluxir Terra-Cottas/ Journal of th* Bihar and Orissa 

1 Aichcriytt^itul Surrey of Imlm Memoir k subsequently abbreviated 
in the following manner— A.SJJKf.; Archtenfagictd Survey of India 
Animal Ripofi—A^SJ A.R .; ArthtrologimI Survey erf India, Ursicrn 
Circle — ArSJ, r W, Circle, etc. 
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Rnrtjrch Society, March, 1932, p,2; A. Barter] i Soatxi p 'Vedic Opaia 
and KapanJa/ and A* Elanerji £astri, 'Rvmaina of a Fre-historic 
Civilisation in the Gauge tic Valley,' Journal of ike Bombay Hutotkdi 
Society, 1930, p., 187. 

27. M&hcTtjo-IJt oro, cf T note 9. 

23, Coocnarjii warn y , 4 Early I nJtuft Terra-cat tEa/ Bulletin of the M ueum 

of Fine Arts, Benton, XXV] p + 90; Codrington, Indian Antiqunr\\ 
1931 , p. 1*1 ; Salmony p ‘Statuette* Indiennes cn Terre cuite/ Revue dc* 
orU tmatiques, 1927, p, 98; CooiTuinuwamy, + Archaic Indian Terra¬ 
cottas/ Ipeh, 1928, p. 64* An early term-CotOl lignite, related to those 
from Bulnndhi Bagh, although of a somewhat later type* has recently 
been found at Pokharnii, Djairiet Banfcuii, WMlem Bengal* 

The only well-p raened face of a Muuryan atone figure is the one 
from Didarganj, The feature* Mid their treatment well agree with 
those of the terra-cotta heads from Bulandhi Bagh and Buxar, 
Either of them may be called 1 Nhuiryan/ It hn been shown with 
regard to the treatment of the human and animal hady in the err 
of the Indus valley and in Muuryan art of the Gunge* valley lhnt iho 
iradfrion ii unbroken. The term-cotta head* from Burnt und 
BulancEhi Bagh equally belong to an ancient plastic type (' Butar 
Tmt-CCrttMj Series A/No . 7,Joi£malof the Bombay Hut&rk&i Society, 
PI. opposite p. LS6 is phyaiognamically n type by itself). But 
ntyiiEiicalJy they arc not on one level with heads in ilOne or c|ay of 
the Indus art, whereas their connection with the head of the 
DJdflxijBjaflj Statue jj dose* Ono head [Mohatjo-Dar 0* Op. cib* FJ. XCV, 
23), with a modelled face and heavy i n treatment tan be considered u 
remote ancestor, 

29 t 4 Excavations nt BhJtS/ A*$J.A.R., 1911-12, p, 73 p PJ. XXII, 9. 

30. * Classical p here does not denote d phase of art parallel to, or 
dependent upon, any in Europe. It indicates Indian amuhc utterance 
in its fullness. In this sense the Vedas could be called classical with 
regard to Indian religious and philosophical thought. 

31. About the abttract art of the majority of people north of India 
who had lived mostly as nomads or half-nomadi p such as the Aryans, 
etc. (sec also Chapter HI, p, 103), expressed without the representa¬ 
tion of the hu m a n figure by the movement of lines, the suggestive- 
ncss of colour, etc, cf. Strzygowskt, Atinu BiUemle Kunit, 1930, 
pp r 597* 649, 720 and pmtm, xta well u Altai* Iran und J'wl her- 
ttxnderung, pumrn t *nd other w Htings by the samr author. 

32* This plastic quality necesiiiiKcd careful researches into the modes 
of how to make the surface appear rounded- Shading, in this ictlic, 
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i f. Rive relief to The pointed figures, jj di^maoi m the Fiimi- 
dhurmutitira (Kramriieh* 2nd ed., p, 59); and CoomaraswaxnY, "An 
EatrEy Paj-ssge on Indian Run ting/ Eastern -4nf p VoL III, p T 219 p 
note 8. Re the plastic quality of Indian painting sculpture and 
architecture^ tf. ECrAmrbch, Gmndzuege dtr inrftrtJitn Kimit, p r 63; and 
CoomarasTiumy, 1 Abhiu/ of the American Oriental So<-ifIv. 

VoL 52, p. m 

33. On the middle architrave, Writ gate, inside, of tttipi I„ £&Bci, the 
umbrd tea oveneer the inim e + Cf. Bachhofcr, op cJe. h PJ, 53; Marshal], 
A Guide to Sdiirip PL VIII 6; Cambridge Historr of India, VoL I, 
Fir. 64. 

34. The topographical method hat been first noticed by Poacher, 
Jemal Armtiqut* 1921, p, 103; it has bwn corroborated by Foucher* 
s L-ne Heptesencation du Sutasam* JSraku (Aurangabad)/ Etudes tT 
Orientalism*?,, 1932* Vol. [* p r 261, where , a! though the relief b of a later 
dale and events which took place at various localities are shown, the 
main principle of arranging the scenes remaim topographical. 

35. Griffith* The Paintings in ike Buddhin Coot Ttmpla at Ajax;a, PI. 
37; later versions on Fk. S5,60, 6, U w 13* 31* ere. 

36. Kmrmiach, Gnmdsuege der indudtrn Kiimi, PI. 28. 

37. See, for instancy Bfigs, Harfamitn t Chapter IV, 157. 

fc From every country were summoned companies of skilled artists 1 
fframl. Cowell, p. 123)* to work in the palace at the occasion of the 
wedding of 8ijyidri h 

3B h Madbyndeia u the country bounded by the river Sarasvatl, in 
Kurukgctm, AUthlbid* the Himilayn and the Vindhya; N. L. Dey, 
Gi&grupkUat Dictionary of Andrm and Mediaeval India, 2nd ed.^p, lift. 

Bodhgnra and also Patna nod Siimatb lie to the cast of AJlalmbdid* 
i,E. oulside Madhyadesa proper. But stylistically they arc connected 
with Bharhot, jo that their monuments may be counted u belonging 
to the rradiiioti of Midhyadcfr. 

The imparlance of the topognL pineal element was not only con¬ 
siderable to the mind of the craftsman (note 34). Ancient Indian 
geography i* very definite about the various provinces* etc. Geo¬ 
graphical dMiinctiqnt □« valid throughout for Indian sculpture. The 
topographical clement it furthermore maintained, and not only 
horizontally on the surface of she earth r but also vertically with regard 
to the various regions. These are elaborated mythically and—what 
masters most—with regard to the levels of comcinnincgSr Of the 
mythical and vertically situated localities the seven strata of tht earth, 
the seven and more bells, thesis Kimftvaeafflka Devalues and Brahma- 
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(oka may be mentioned (Marshall, Giiuit lo Sdrii J* p. 63 ■ Cocm*ra- 
■WftiuT, Early Indian Architecture, Eaitcm Art, VoJ_ II l t p. 209, Fig. 
21). fte 4ynutnu (spherea) of unbounded space of infinite intellection, 
etc^, cf. Cr A, F. Rhys Davids* Buddha: Ptychofaxy, p T 71 h 

VengS comprised I he districts. between Knnit "fid Godavari (N. L. 
Dey, op. cir> pp, 29 and B5]L Kslinga at this phase refer* mainly to 
Bhuvanrsvar and surroundings. 

Buddhists as well Ji* Jamas set up stupas and surrounded them with 
carved railings, etc,, ice V* A, Smith, Th* Jaina Stupa anti other Ant t- 
gtri fieJ o/ Mathura. 

Coomoraswamy, Eiitory, Figi. S3, $4, 

Plastic treatment restrained by considerations of the surface lends 
to various tollmens, 

A bracket may have a aep&raie relief on each side {a scone bracket 
of a Yak&i and a Yaktf on the obverse end reverse respectively (at 
Bhilsa, Gwalior), see also the double figure on u capital. Fig, 45 and 
others) or die the head is repeated on each side {rider figures on 
the tomixas of SfifLcJ], These three solutions, Lr* (I) to display and 
confine * sculpture in the round p within the two surface* of the to ran* 
(YokfJ brackets in Sfihcii); (2) to treat each nurfucc separnrely and to 
show a different figure on it, but so that, if the interstices arc cut out 
between the porticos in relief on either tide, they coincide (Ihiks ); (3) 
a bilateral treatment similar to (I) hue with a repetition of heads on 
either side h 14 ns to maintain the independence of each tide, jJJ these 
and oho the frame] esa pillar figure (Bhorhut) are attempts at a com¬ 
promise between fully three-dirUeDsicml sculpture according to the 
ancient Indian tradition (Figs. L-4) and between a form in the main 
two-dim ensicinaL 

Be riding on horseback around the kurgftn, Le T the cognate farm 
of the stQps^ by the relative* of the deceased, in connection with the 
round form of the fun era 1 mount and with pnidak^ind (circumnmbiila- 
tion), cf. Striygowski, Atims BUdmde Kami, p. 356. 

Coomars-swamy , FtfApar. Ft. I p p. 3, and pairim. 

tiiinci, iVanh gate, left pi liar, outer side-face, StTryHOWskig op. dt*. 

Fig. 316, p, 312. 

In addition In passages already known, attention may be drawn to 
Kalinga Eodbi Jfimka (Siamese edition, pp. lBF-SS). A referential 
object of worship (uddedkam ctitya) k without a positive basis and 
u only a creation of the mind {cf, Cowell p Jamkn, 479). Buddha is 
shown in ihis patrage to take an averse attitude ugajntc images. With 
this may be contrasted a passage of the KhuddakapStha Commentary 
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of the N T idiking sutia (fifth centuryJ F where Buddha paling Le. the 
treiHgc of the Buddha p is spoken of m udtiesiLa.Tn caiiya. {[ am 
indebted for ibis reference to Prof. EL M. Barua.J 

Fhe lotus creeper comp^ition, with scenes or human figure*, is not 
only given an important position and wide extent as frieze -of the 
coping stone oi the railing in Dharhut h but it also figuwa on the posts 
of tttipa 11„ Sslhe! {Fig*. 29-31J and an the gatei (South g 3 re of stupa 
S\ gate of atupu IE l„ Silnd, on the inside and outside of the latter) and 
on fragment! from a railing at Bcsn^gsr (A*SJ rf W. Circle 1914, phor. 
4042, 404&), 

The lotus creeper without human scenes or figures is equally 
frequent in SiHd. on railing past* i>£ stupa II, and in SAmiLrh 
(A S-LAJL, 1914—15. PL LXV 1 IL Figs. 18-19, 22 - 22 ); in AmarSviti 
(Fergus.™, Tut ffiJld Serpent Worship, PL LXXXIX* etc.); end in 
Orissa (Bachhofe^ op. dn. PL 136. ctcj; and is equally rich In its 
landscape sug'gestiveneis in the palming* of Ajantii, dsn the Dhiimek 
siilipa (Fig. 109}* sind on many other monument*- fts undulating 
rhythm 15 transferred in a more or less free manner to frieze* of 
animals (Bach.hofer P op. tit. + PL 133, etc.). The importance of this 
motif tala been verified From the leonographical point of view by 
CamarasWEtmy h lo%or, Pt. 1L Its Artistic importance has been 
surges ted by Kramri*ch p op r dt. p p. 38, and i* dealt with in its- further 
consequence* on p. 54. 

Cf. L. A Wii ddelj, Rtporl on Ejurarahunf at PdiuHputta, 1903, PJi* 
I .1 niJ III. The fragment! of the railing are in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta^ Sahni—'Vo^d, CdfoApr of thr dJWraTrc of Arrh^aiqgy of 

Svtwith, pp T 208* 246, PI*. V, VI. Jfr Sirnath. ASJ.AIL, 1906-7, 
FI. m T m. 3; 1914—15, FI, LXYIIL Rm Mathura. A-$J r A R-, 
1919-20. Ft XVU d\ and Agrnvrala, Handbook of thr Satlptura itt 
th*' Curzr/n Mathura r Fig, 5, p r ll h etc, 

SaFici stupa L South gate, oinside, upper- and lower-most beam. 
Bachhoftr. op. ck. p Fl. 46. 

Bachhdfcr p Op. cil. f FIs. 5s, 56. 

Tht stylistic development which Bachhafer *ce* in the work et 
mqi-L-s the author consider th- fifth gate Ule ‘rlmitnl' solution 
on Recount of in "gebundene Fcrm' (p. 47 ..German edition), 

Such v&]ufliLotti h which occur ihroughouc Rachhofer's Early Indian 
SatipiMf, nre derived from Woe IfEl in's KiimtgtiritifhAkhe GrunJ- 
begnffi. They are to be applied with great caution, if at all. to 
Indian sculpture- The trends of the latter are conditioned and 
directed Otherwise than, afld produce a dtifiurtrnr etfect from, thou ol 
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iJic oil of Lhe Rrtlfliisiijfie and Baroque in Europe, ivith regard I o 
ifthsch the criteria used by Bachhofer ^ert ongi(ul]y found by 
WoelfHia, 

Cf. ftm* 35. The theory of Ippet. Indkehi Kami und TriumpJmfbiid, 
Morgmland, No. 20, about Hellenistic spatto] effect* in SatSci is atop 
refuted by Buchhofcr, 1 Fruch-indtoehe Historic!!-relief*, 1 OifauaftttJw 
Ztsitthriju 1932, p. I ft, 

Cambridge History of Indus, VoL \ A Fir. 61- 

MiinHall, -\ Quiife to Sfifef. Pk. V a, VIII d. 

CWri dgt History of India, VoL I, Fiff*. 75, 76. 

Krwnriscti, 4 A Stone -Relief from * Knli^gA Riili^/ Indian Anti¬ 
quary, I93J. p. 69, PL IL 

Amarjyari reliefs, cf. Fergusson, Tree amt Serpent Wmhifi, PI 
L XXXIX: CMmMnwwamy t History* Fie*. 14-M46; Burgos, Buddhist 
Stupa* at AmarfaM and ftsKw^ffla, PL XLV, Figs. 1-4. etc. 

Raohhofcr.op, dt„ PI. I0B, figure IP the left, lower mu 

CoorrtanUwniny* Hilary, Fiy. 27. 

Conmitnuiwaniy, ibid.. Fig. 63. 

Comxmnuwuny, Origin c/ the Buddha Image, An Butktin 9 r No. 

New \ ork* 192/; L. ^hefflflan, + Oje fl-cltcsTen Uuddh^iditrsteltufLi'eti. 
etc.'- Mucuehtirr JahthuAi drr Bildemic/i Kunsf t |926, V* 3; 1929* VI, 
2; and 'Der a create n^r i oruil iudbchc BuddJmtyp / Pantheon, 1926, p. 
147; E. IVdibchmidt, * Dir Enfw to kludges chkhtc den Buddhnhildn 
in Indicn/ Qmnnt&ch* ZAtsehnfi, 1930, p, lt$ ; ffc&i Kcraw,' Ein 
Beitrag zitr Gnehichlc des Buddhabildcj. 1 Sitzungtberiehle dfr Prrsns. 
Akademir dtr Wmsuchaftm, phi!, hist. KX, VoL XXIX. p. m 

A- A. Macdondb ' The Himn-fy of Hindu Iconography/ 

No. 4. 1920. p. II; S Venkali:ivaro, h Vedic Iconography*' Rupom 
1930, p. 2L 

MflnhaEL Mohntjo^Doro, np. cit p PL CXV1I* FIk.11. 

1915-16. p, 106; Bachhofer, op. cit, PI. 62; see a]to 
J T N. Forquhar. 'Temple and linage Worship in BmA&mf Journal 
nf ih r. ! Royal Asiatic Society , 1923, p, 21, 

Bachhofer. op, dt„ PI. 74; Vogel. Lo Sculpture dr Mathura, PI*. 
VIHi XVI c, XXIU ii, etc,; Thb type of relief, idthnugh ii is moit 
characteristic of the school of Mathura at this phase, doe* not rule 
exclusively* The other type, with relatively many and pmafl figures, 
u also represented; for instance, Vogel, Catalogue of the Asth&afagimi 
Mmrum at Mathura, FI. XX (see, however; the top-most preserved 
panel of this slab). Figures whose height equal* that tjf the pint! 
occur, on the other hand, in Ssrlci and BbUrhui, hut not in narmcive 
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reliefs with seven! teener. Narrative reliefs of Infer ages again resort 
m ihe crowded conicjet. 

E, J', fcapsun files the date of the Aiflohiru votive tablet of Mathura 

jl* 17-16 Indian Studio in Honour of <7* R, Lanman, p* 49, 

64r Cf- note SB. The images From Mathurfl* n& a rub, show the Buddhn 
while he it yet a Eodhkattvs, Le, before illumination. 

6Sh A.SJ.AJt . p 1919-20. PL 17 ot BachhoFer, op. cit, p PI. &4. 

66> Nmlgfrat inscription, A .£, WJ, t Vo|. V p p. 64, The corresponding 
reliefs arc damaged beyond fetoRllilioiL 

67, Vogel, La Sadptvre de Mathnr^ Fk i“JJ 3 p H 9b 
6&. CoomarMwiamy, Hht&ry r Fig, 52. 

69, Bachhofcr, op. dl., FIs, 135-139, Cambridge Hitler}' of India, VoL L 

Figs, 77 p 71L 

70. R. D. B.Tociji + The Haihaytu of Tripuri and Their Mammunli, 
A.SJ.AL, No* 23, p, 70, 

7L CoomftTMwirjiy, HiftOTy t Fig. 89. The Original IS in the Museum 
flt Peshawar. 

72, CL J* j. Birthmis, Lti Fmilits dt Ha44*h III? A- and Y. Godard 
nnd J. Hadon, Let Anit'quitrt bmiddfiiqurj de Bdmiydn. 

The &ynmtiatit sculptures of Guild him combine Hellenistic, 
Indian and Scythian features. The latter are enrtspEEniuus *'n the 
Kanbk-i casket and op contemporary stone sculptures They arc 
absent from the Bittmhln reliquary. 

The Oimarun casket (Afghanistan) has the earl km Buddha injured, 
rmd its date is about the beginning of the Christian era. Tile dated 
stone figure* from Loriysn Tahgai t elC. K hotVever s show a considerable 
1 uieaHsntion of the drapery* a different relation of body und robe, and 
a novel sense of volume, to that a century may not be too long an 
inrervaJ to divide them from the Bimafun reliquary. In this connec¬ 
tion it i-i the Buddha from Loriyun Tahgui (BachhoFer p op. dl, h Fl, H2 P 
figure lO (he right) which appears to be the earliest stone imacc 
bearing ,i dal*: Affinities with the Knn4ka casket would assign it to 
appiorimatcly the tame phase h whereas the Buddhw From Ch4rsudda 
appears io belong Id a laler dale. The erila to which the instT-ipuon h 
on she images refer have not been identified ns yet. 

Sumo smaller antiquities from Sirkstp, for instance (/3.&/.,-f r /? r| 
192&-29, FL XIX, Figs. 2-4* pp. 53, 56), show an Indian version of 
Hellenism which hm quality and charm* They may be compared 
with the tiles from H&rvin, Kamil r (see note 116), 

Coomitrasuarny, lfutny p Fig, 158- *J 

A£JUUZ« 1926-27, p. 150 S Fk XXX¥ b XXXV1 (Gumadidurm); 


73* 

74, 
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A+SJ+AJL* 1919-20, p, 29, PJ. XX ft I b (o relief from Ghunpaiala) : 
Longhurst, , NSgiir i jiijnO[ot?^a + 1 A.SJ.A.R. t 1927-28* p, 115* PU. LI. 
LI d, LEI; l92S-29 r Fli. NLVll-L; also ^Mqfrap%' of Itvitan 

Anhadtt& t 1927, PL V, 1931), Ph. I, Il| Lo^hum, The Illustrated 
of Imfia, 1932, 25th September, p, 14 g and4th December^ p. 17. 

Hatzkin, La Seulpture fndienne *1 Tibet# ine au Mute* Gin met, PLa, 

1V-VI1I j CoqmimuwTuny^ * Buddhist Reliefs. from Nagufjiarukooda 
and Amura™!, 1 FOpatn, 1929* No** 37-39* p. 70; T. k Rmtib- 
dundnn, fiwMhiif Sculptures fitrm a Stupa near Gah V&Inge, 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Mnmai, 1929; Cooeruireswainy, 

1 Apdhrii Sculptures/ Bulletin &f the Muteum of Fine Arts* Boston, 

1929/m XXVII, p. 20. 

Tho client Id which plastic art in Vthjn ia ddJcrcntinted in the 
various iit« it illustrated by the work del the mommiePta quoted 
here. Gumndidurru stand* nearest in quality and style to corres¬ 
ponding cnffipQ<itio«s tn Amatflivati, l-Ci of the latest phase (FerflU*- 
bcui, Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl*_ LXXIX~LXXXD P although * 
heavier and more foetid moduli ine of tome of the figures links 
them with the reliefs of the other Rites* On the whole the relief* 
from these recently discovered Sites but rarely attain the level of 
the reliefs of Am.iravatL The leading Craftsmen must have worked 
in the capital, while it waaJelt to lesser talents to decorate the stupas 
in ihc vicinity. They vitiate the balance of the many trends which 
arc at one irt Animravai i by singling them out, and while they work in 
one trend (it the Other they qverstress it* possibilities. 

The Nitfarjufiiko$4h reliefs (Hackm, op. cit, PU, V-VIII) show 
the trend whith is most peculiar in this site. An altogether hemvy 
physique (see, however, the majority of figure* in Anrnrdvaii + where a 
hfAvjJy built torso is supported by legs of slender elegance) is 
employed, ami the Linear element recedes in the N :ic-Irjunikuilda 
reliefs for the Jtalre of a duttsely packed plastic contiguity. 

The linear compositional movement* if ut nil resorted id, is as 
tLiccjd as the pl«tk treatment- The high relief raula F with alt the 
Amount of figure, moddJmg, ete +F tn a vacuity which none of the faces 
of these figure* attempts to diiguise, Other relief* 1927- 

2S, Flf. I-I-LII) mere our the name treacmem in * slipshod manner. 
The heavy treatment of these sculptures is allied to certain reliefs 
from AnmnlveCi (see note 75 and also Bachhofv r„ op, dt, g Pls + 121* 
Fitf- 3; 122, Fig. 3* etc.). From these they branch off and are assign¬ 
able to a subsequent phase, i.c. to the third «nmry A. D. («t, 
however, the date assigned by Hackin t op. eii. p p, n), 
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Some reliefs from Xfig^rjnnlkou^a arc distinguished by very slender 
figures and a precise outline (Haekiti. op. cit*, PL IV). They rely 
chiefly on the11rttu r component of [fit work of ArricLriivnEj. 

The plastic treatment of the GoH reliefs is tun ary and febrile* It 
link* than with some of the hat relief* in Amarimtf (Bechhofer, 
op. cih. PL 127, Fig. 1) and them to the third century. The 

heavy type, however, fa ako represented there (ftamachimdran, op. 
cil«, PL IX). 

75. Epigraph in Sadieu* Vol. XY, p. 260 j FergussurL, Tne and Scrptni 

I Vorship' PL XCV, Fin. I 

76- The curliest apormdk occurrence of the Hellenic contrapost bdonp 
to the middle of the second century a.d. (far instance P the two figure* 

of guardian deities in back View, Bachhofer, op. Clt.,Fl. 126), Examples 
of the later second century and of the third Century arc: Fergussotl, 
up. cit*, PL LXXK1L1; Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology. 
iy27i PL VI a, from Xil^ilrjunikopc^, 

77, Fcrgusson, op. cit-, Ph, LXXIY, XCI, Fig. 4, etc. 

Tfl. In the majority of the reLiefs of the nailing, Le, of the middle of 

the second century, the integrity of the outline fa kepi tntilCf- 
Towinlft the end of the century and later, specialty in the Nagir- 
junfkopKLi and Coil reliefs thu density of the modelled figures 
precludes a clearly tangible outline. Hut this also refers to the reliefs 
of the Ajit.i.inmi pillar, Bliurhut, to Sailer, etc., and fa the form adequate 
to up ngdess trend of Indian nrt. It fa nut a Style of ;■ luu.- period 
(liachhufvr, op, cit<* pp. GG, r*l, (itrmim edition), but one of the pQ3*i- 
bilitaes of form winch had its chancer already at an earlier pKine {notes 
74, 73 ), but Svna sup-envied when the dchool was at its height. After 
this high tension was relaxed, ihis trcml once more, in its specific 
Vefigi version, and with means more complex came into its own. 

"tH . Rildii rieRCS of th^ treatment in iiaoC i; CuuniiitasW i my, Lastly fmhun 

AtchiUrturc * Emltm An, VoL If, Figs6, 9 ( 12* etc. 

SO, Griffith, Thi PtiinUTVgS in the Buddhist Cn.r Templet at ifu, 
Pb- 4S P 4 % 10, etc. 

Altogether the paiming* in Ajapta are more closely related to 
Ytngl relief* than n> the contemporary rock~cui reliefs in Aja^a 
itself. But this docs not refer to most of the representation* of the 
Buddha; these arc of the same type in the reliefs and wall pimtings- 

81. Cf. also Bachhofcr, op, cit.. PL 122, 4, middle panel, 

82. Vogel, La Sculpture rfe .IfqfJuird, PL V pp^ 27 P 9J|; ii)ag4pa(|a 
of V«u* ditughccf of l^omriobhckjl.* 

S3. As a paradigm of Amnrlvad reliefs in this rripect, the Elevation of 
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the Bowl ^rclk may smt (best reproduced by CwHi»ratwimy» 
Vihrakarmd I Pl + 25; also Codrmg^Oli. Antivni 1 rtdid, PI. 25 o). 

S4, The horizontal, vertical compositional fr^m^Ofk, however, is 
frequently uied in Nu^Tjimikon^i and Goli. Bur I here its character 
i* ai litth? tectonic aa it is where it Accur* in Bhurhtn and Sinti 
(Fiair 22 s 34), Here aj wdl as there it ia employed, ftfute de mini*, 
where rectangular panels are to be filled and where the artistic urge 
is noc cogent enough ro dictate it* own linear campmitipn, 

85. T. S. Ramnchandrnn.np. dt,, Pti. I-111 + ete- 

$6, The reliefs of the cailya hall it Klrll £Fl#i* 43. 44} mark a phase 
shortly before the turning point, 

87* Vofiaria means a conveyance. Animals were inch conveyanccf of 
the Rods (Figs, 27), Originally tile figure itself of the divinity wi* 
not represented, bill the animal Cnnvejtd its presence (Figs, lEl^; cf. 
also R. P. Chanda, Btgimdngt of Art in Etas frit India, p. 32). In thii 
seme a competition, loo, may be called a vahsno, For it convey* an 
everlasting presence. This term differs from the symbol, which 
denote* a substitute and contains only an allusion, ft is not shaped by 
ihc Jiving reality. I t ii not form, but just a mere iijcn. A symbol may, 
however„ as arty other motif, become integrated into a form content. 

S8, Thu refers to images and to reliefs which are not narrative. But 
in the few narrative friezes (K. D. Barter] i, Mm Rrhrft at Mctdthti f* 
No, 25, pis, XXIII d, XXIV 5. f- and Aurangabad h gtafes 
d r Orimadkmt, Vol. I. PI, XXX)* trees, etc^ occur, if rarely, and are 
interspersed with the figure*; they are used u requisites ond actor* or 
else indicate locality. To this extent and in this manner they were sdsu 
employed in the later pirns** of the reliefi of Vepgl (see p. 48), But in 
esaptioiid tniUUK^ (Aja ni,i, Knmwbch, op. cit., PL 8) trees and 
foliage are a* telling fin the human figure*. 

5V, Bachhofer. op. cit.,. Pis, 113-115. 

90, Slips sintras* far a* they are known hitherto, deal either wjtb 
[pidgc.mjking with regard 5,0 iconography and Jcu-nom-.try. Or tEse 
with the theory and practice of painting, but not with the theory and 
but little with the technique of sculpture as plastic art, 

91- the persiitervcc of paleolithic tendencies, cf. p. 127, 

92. Aryavgjta ia the northern part of India, between the Himalaya* 
and the VuidhyiS range. N. L. Dey* np. p. 12. 

93. Neither spiritual realisations such its that of the Buddha, nor the 
■yiLcuu built on them* necessarily synchnmiic ip India with an art- 
form which aprc-^Bf them. A* in the aue of the Rodbisntrva- 
Buddha image, a miElenium miy lit between them, Tht inscription 
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right] v calls also this image a Bodhiaattvm (cf. note 64). The state 
of mind shown in thin image bcEon^i to a stage prior to the attain- 
mem of nirvana, 

^4, UpcLkhl (indifference) is the state in which this face dwells. The 
Four jhgjiai p etc.* a S elaborated by the Buddhists, condition Cast and 
physiognomy of the Faces of Buddha image*. While various centre* 
and various ages tend toward* physiognomies approximately expres¬ 
sive of the one or the other jhZLfn, etc. (FIruv 54, 59, 62), h is not 
possible lo assign any of these fices definitely to one of them. Their 
terminology »—and has to be—more rigid than the plastic contest 
and Its expression. 

9$> Knifnrisch, Die Figtfrai* Ftmtik dtt Oupia Ztil, Wimer BerfKRgff 
Xur Kvmt und Kuiturgochichte Ahem* V t p, £4, Fig, 7, 

96. Re the effect of Sdrnlih oti Mmhuri in the sixth century, cf. 
ibid.. Fig. 4* 

97, Kremrisch* ibid., Figs. 9 and 10 , 

9H Dated images in ASI-d.R., I9l4-I5 + p. 99, F|. LXIO r Fig*- 
fi, b. d 1 and Kramriscb* ibid,. Figs. & + 9 and 10 respectively. 

The Buddha from Matikuwar, with its dute (448-49) and faciil 
expression, ii situated midway. Coomamwamy, Hatory, Fig. 162. 

99. Kramrisch, t&id., Fig. JO, 

100. Coomaraswamy, Hillary, Fig. 161. 

101. Knumisdi, ibid. Fig. 8, 

102. Kramrisofi, ibid.. Fig. 12. 

103. Knmmd), ihid. v Fig. &. 

104. A.&JJI.R.* 1909-1u. p 8Q a Pi. XXXVIJL Buddhist stupa at 

Mirpur Kh.ss. 

105. AS JAR., 1905-6, PI, XL, 

106. A S t LA*R,, 1911-12 H Fla. i ,KXI J1-LXXV. p. 16J 5 Four udptum 
from Cfimdimflu (rrrfip RajitufuiL arid Knmrhcb, ibid., Fig* 17, 

307. CoOfnarahivamy, Hillary, Fiy. 177 + 

V 'i. Sahfli—Vo^d, Catalog of l/u .\fuscum of Arthmdogy at Sdrndlh, 

PUu XXIV-XXIX; wd Knmriich, ibid.* Fig. 14. 

I«». Den il of Fig, 60 in Cooraumw&my, Hittary, Fig. 173. Re rebels 

in rjengaih, W. Cohn, fmdiithc P&trtik, Fk, 24, 25. 

110. Ur Cotlsens. Cdtukyan Arrhimturt, A,S.L r Vd|. XUI. Pis. 7, fl, 

111. R. D. Ujntrjt, Uni-reliefs a I Rtldsimi, np.dL, Fiys XVlIn, IX«, X VI. 

112. The relations between art-form and the substance of religious and 
philosophical systems cannot he inve*ti gated here in detail. 

113. A'SJtiAJLf 1907-8,, 'The ancient temples at Aihoje,* p. t£9 r 

114. Coamunawin 5 y, History ¥ Ftg, 165; FtrUa4ar7rtu + Pi. 66. 
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IIS. Other sculpture* in centra! India hive the pmc chiirtetGriiricit but 

nunc of chum are as rhorciush-bred in ihtit centnl Indian peculiarity . 
When speaking of central India, the central pen of India t* tneifli 
and not the province Central India. 

lift. Terracotta plaquGt, varying in treatment from impressions tsd^n 
frotn sketchy mo olds to carefully chiselled plaques after they had been 
burnt, are found; in Mirpur Xhis. Sind (dL&JdLR rt 1909-W P p- 30* 
PI, XXXVIII); Hanumungarb, BLkanir, Rdjpotina {A.SJ.A R. r 
1917-18, TU- XU-XIII); Bhitargaan (Cunninpham; A.S . Rrp r , XI, 
Pit XJV-XVIU: AJJJLJLi P* S; Fig + 2, p- 10); SiJwtb- 

Mahcth IA.SJ.A*R, t 1910-11. PL Ill); Krai* 191041. 

PL XXXIV^s Hanfla lOlfi-19, PI, XI; H. C. Kak, 

Amcitnr ^fonummti oj KmmU, p- 108, Fk. XVIII-XLII; Sjbhar, 
in eiLftem Bengali CHuum* near Patna (X. P. Jayoswal, 4 Note on a 
Terra-cotta Ramaya^a Panel/ Afflde™ Btftftta?, 1932* VoL LII + p. 148; 
Pihirpur {seventh century)* ace note 12J T 

Not the material but form itratf t? the primary facror. This may 
be illustrated by two instance). In Pahtfrpur the competition of a 
stone relief ia carried on in tern-cotta when tfoe site of the tfgtnc-pind 
Is too small for the niche into which it k fitted [A*Sd~A~R. n 1926-27, 
PI. XXXf I ft, the trunk of the tree TO the right)- One and the tunc enrm 
position makes usenf two maicriuJ a; none and rctiJH^tta are joined, 
bar not in order to achieve a special effect; without any regard to 
ihcir the two materials am combined, so that with ihv 

help of this—scarcely percepribler—pjtchw ork die completeness of the 
composition may not suffer. In another instance the mouldings of 
the frame of such a comport] tian arc executed in atone on the left and 
in tern-cotta on ihv righi side* The indiiTeniftce towards the material 
IE obvious in this instance, but the reliefs of the KailasafUilha temple 
of Kaiidpuram (eighth cencury) afford another illustration* There 
atone and plaster Were combined from the very ouUrt«tht stone a* 
foundation of the modelling and the plaster for the elaboration of 
delude - and not only in recent n itorattons. ifi all the relic fs- 

The formal treatment, in its indifference against the exigencies of the 
various imtcriih^ Inti its equivalent in the actual combination, either 
collaterally (Pahlrpur) or inififliically (Kiineiputam), oi two different 
materials. 

J 17 . Stnrygowsklp p The Orient and the North/ Etiitcfn ."Irl, VdL E. 
p. 69. 

The origins Of the different technical treatments and of the motifs 
connected with them require special tnv^Hgation. 
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I IS. Cunningham, The Stupa of Rkarhaty p. 116. 

119. Also m UdiygRix?, Gwtljor. A.SJrW.C*, 1914* phot. 4032, 4034; 
also on the frames of the panel* il Mirpux Khas, AJyJ-AJl+ t 1909-ld, 
PL XXXVII I. and carved bricks, tHtt, FL XXXV a. 

120, R D- ©MCEif. Bddarru, op. cin. FI. XIII, e. d. 

] 21, AfoWo-OflTO, op. cat,* PI. XCIV, FEga. 500-515, 

122- Sculptures in Aryfivitna cm be assigned to the &evtnth—tht sarat 
Ho]da g'JKnf for the third—century A.U.. mainly on stylistic grounds, 
for want of dated inscriptions on preserved monuments. 

123. Sahnt—VogeL Calalavut nj tht dJwtelrW qf Arthtmlagy at SarntltK 

P+ 67, PL IX; AS.LA.IL, 19MK7, PL XX, 5. 

124. Marsha IL Guide fn Sdnti, PI. X 6, forestall# what OLher images in 
S&hci *hmv to B greatct extent. 

125. A.S.IAJ *., 3925*26, PL LIU a; 1926-27, Fk. XXXII c, d; 
XXXIJI fr; 1927-28. p r 101, Of the same date and af 'provincial 
Gupta type' are the reliefs from Dah Porbariya. Durrang, Assam 
{ASJ-AS,, 1924-25, PI r XXXII; see also Kjnmrisch* Pals and Sena 
Saiiptuw* Rupsnt, 1929, Fig, 1), 

The Ecrta-Mrttm cod stone panel* from Pahnrpur, North Bengal, 
belong to two traditions—the one, numerically in the minority h is an 
eastern and provincial version of canicffipottiry sculpture in Madhya- 
desa, but the other il an undiluted and indigenous eastern Indian 
contribution r Significantly enough, the Latter js mainly employed 
in showing events from the life of Kr$p and other animated 
scaies and figure*, But when d ivimtie* art represented in samapada- 
aEhanaka, a hybrid compromise between the tradition of Gupta 
sculpture of Ms dhyu dc£u and Bengali fdrm is arrived at T Fmrn there 
the Cult images of the rak and Sena school take their beginnings 

126. Vogel, A ntigwtir* of Cantfw Slat*, p, 7, Fig. 2. 

127* Codringing Anrient India , PI*. 45-17; A . S£AJL t 1909-10, p], 11., 

I2S, l^nghurst, P&ttam ArtMtectt**, ASJ.M., No. 17, Ft, I, Pis. XV b m 
XV I I, XVIII d. 

129, Cunningham, MS* Hep., XXI. p. 96, The walls of the Pirvati 
temple at NfichniL 

130. Balance i* established between, or the composition i» dearly re¬ 
ferred to the vertical and the horizontal—but this dues not mean that a 
rccfonguJar frame it merely rilled with parallel rows of rigures, cf, note 

nitial of the reliefs in the caves Exceptions: Durga Mahi$a- 
aura-manliM, Garigi relief ete.L Architectonic in this connection 
denotes the equilibrium established by the dynamic urge ttsdL It 
it ml a superimposed scheme. 
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13 J. T, G- Amvamuchan, Portrait Sculptor* in South Imw, Fiee* 

p,2S* 

132. W. Cdhn p op, dL, PL 89; C&wnmrwemy, Hutery. Fig. 208: in the 
latter rrlitif the jmruboliic composition i* carried by the curves of the 
Liras and Gflpa* T OH the extreme right and left respective] 

13*3, See, tmweverp Marshall r "The Influence of Knee in Early Indian 
Art, 1 Rupaipr 1924, p. 69. 

134. An Aiiontu r III, * Sculpture* 8fa*it«» p PI- XXX; arid Gr«i*et t 
Tht CmilUatMM of the East: India, Figs. 63, 66, 

135, Burgess, Eium Core Trrnpta, pp- 23 p 3®, 41, etc, 

136. G. Rao, EttmenU of Hindu lamography. Voh it. Ft- I, LIU* 
U% r ; Knunrisch, Gnmd*mg$ t PL % 

137, AS.IV.L, VoL III, p. 71, Ffs. XLVW t XLIX; Cooirwaswamy, 
History t p, 103. 

13a Of. Conquest of KSilcipuram by Vlknuniditya ll h A«d. 740. etc. 

139, G* Kao, op+ rit., Vol. l p Ft. Up PI* CIV, CV; Cooroarastiamy. 
Hiilary, Fig. 203. 

140, W. Cohn* op- tit. PL 39, 

141_ The division into thcc* section*, i „e* ancient, classical ind mediaeval ■ 
is derived from the character of form of Indian tculpture. The dates 
ABiipied t& these demarcations have been fixed on the basis of 
symptoms of the sculptures them** Ivtr To correlate such iyroptorttt* 
with dam that affected the ^hole of India, had been a vecondory 
consideration, TVo mitnnisiu, iht mic about 2000 b,c., ihs cuhtr 
approximately ill the first half of ihe fint millellium A.»., and btyunrf 
these limita, either of them of p«>ple who came to India from countriti 
to (ho north of it, infused new blood into the Indian organism, It* 
assimilative powtr had been adjusted to such inftwion* (Austro- 
Asiatic and Drtvi^tnn elements, etc,). 

Chronologically these immigration* and the transformations 
observed in sculpture do not coincide. In either cue stylistic »}mp* 
lutm arc posterior. The foreigner* did not overthrow, (he indigenous 
herilagc of art; on the contrary, ihey BTtw into it, Thi* took lime. 

Although there arc Siam of medwvnJiiiti in relief* of the fifth »ml 
sixth centuries (pp. *7, 74, Figa. 61, 107), in rhe "hole of contem¬ 
porary sculpture of that phase they 9Xt only Stray instance*. Their 
importance la not manifest within the character of the whole of 
contemporary art* li becomes id retrospectively cuiy when these 
seemingly stray instance* had grown to be qualities of medisevil 
sculpture. The middle offes In Indian sculpture are framed by the 
-ecoud immigration from the north and by a third invasion, that of 
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b iim, which pm an did 10 sculpture. Where, aa in south India, it left 
Ihe monuments untouched, the practice, too, of medio-vzl sculpture 
continued. The icrm 1 rnediEcval 8 is used here m thw sense. It 
presupposes the clusskal. As in Europe, to in India, It has the 
migrations of people for its background, Its rootij however, arc sunt 
into the foil of India, and from there forms are brought forth organic 
easily one w ith those that came from more ancient roots. 

142, H, Zimmer* Kuntiform and Yoga im Indiichen Ktdthild, p. 54. 

143, Yutrii, a popular type of piny in Bengal. Sien Konow* J>ar inditthe 
Drawn. 1920; Enrychpadia of indi\ Aryan Rrtorareh, p. 43. Repeti¬ 
tion as a principle of Indian Bit W discussed by Betty Hdrnann, 
StuSm aur Higemtrt Imhschett Denkm, 1930, p. 183. 

!44. Apart from these* flBtfhfttilind with their rigid weight* whether 
seated or standing in bayotsar^a posture,. Other Jaina images ate 
conspicuous as such only by their respective cOgttil^OCeS and symbols 
Cf. Fig, Mr To result in the typically mediirval image of Tirthahs- 
karar,ctc., two components had to meet—(I )spccEal postures eucatialty 
m>e different from those of Buddha images and indicating in each case 
a state beyond the possibility of change, and ^2) thfif linear and 
angular interpretation by the craftsmen of western India, 

145. Cf. + for instancy Bachhofer, op, cit.. PL 10! 

146. Knrniriacb* Afo£ulrrnitCTrt md indiuhf Uebcrlieferung in Strcygpwald, 
Adatischc Mimaturcnmalrrn , KJagenfur( t 1933; D h R. B hand or tor* 
* Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population/ Indian Antiquary, 19JL 
p. 7; D, R. Bhandarkar, 1 Gurjaras/ Journal nj the Bombay Branch 
of r/ur Rayed Aiuiht Society, 1W, p. 4! 3; Bombay Gazetteer. VnL IN, 
p, 471, 

147. Goomar®swjimy + 'Frescoes lit Eliif«j/ Qtlmmtwhc Zeitffhtift, N-F- 
1 Lip H. i; G, Yizdioi, p Fresco Painting* of Ellon, ,-lnrard Report of 
the Arth&Ogkat Department of HJLH* the Piizwni Damininni, 1930,, 
p, 19, PI. B; Thomson,' Preliminary noies . - ./ Rupam, 1926* p. 43; 
GoemurDfwiiiny, Hhtory t Fig. 196; Springer, Martdhttdt dcr Kumt- 
Sttehieiite, Fign 323. 

An early instance of this treatment is ro be seen op a brome bowl- 
(Coomaraswamy, 'An Indian Bronze Bowl/ OifrmtrfircAt Zaisckrift, 
1930, p, 247* PL 33.) The facial type, with its sharply projecting 
feature result* from the general conduct of lines. They are nervy 
and predie, with a tendency towards angularity* although the appear¬ 
ance of these Vakhas goes back to chubby Indian prototypes. The 
central eirck w ith the Uqo b reminiscent of Sossanian textile while 
the outline of the back of the animal can be seen in a related and 
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14& 


149. 


m. 

151. 


152. 


153. 


i54 r 


155. 


sculptural in ihc lintvc of a Lion (amount others) standing 

near the Rum4teyn Mnllfidcva temple at Khajuraho of *J» y«r HXX) 
approximately. The bowl is to be dud about a, 0> MO (d Cooffnnra- 
iwamy), and talons to the w wtem school- 
Tht Tibetan historian Tiranltha speak* of the western school, 
He iiko dbi ingubhes die work of MfidhiTEdcaa u well ai the tutem 
school, and he connect the one with Magidha and the other with 
BhmgaJaJ.c. Bihar and Bengal. He is not praise about an-geography. 
CL T&raraihft, Gtichichu- det Buddhism in ed. Schutfner. 

PP.279,3S0. 

The northerniiation of the ethnical fabric of oAftlftnl India, an 
the coraffpondiflrt di£™nti*tliMa of form are more definitely tangible 
than the Aryan factor in the ancient Indian heritage during the early 
classical phase. Rut a similar process ho* left its trace* ill either 
phase of Indian sculpture. 

G. Yojiiaiii, The Ttmphi of FalampU. m* *■ PU 

XXXI1. . _ _ , 

A. H, LooKhurit, ilampi Buim, Madras. 1917; A. smith, H 
Bi*t**y of Firm Art in India and Ctykm t 2nd ii, P-135. PI- 91- 
The hhek and white effect of these deaf-eut patterns (Fig0*9©,107). 
when imagined translated into colour, in of the tame kind a* arc 
cupt-t design*, apetially from Buluchixtln, up to this day. 

Springer. Kumigntkkhir, Vol. VJ. op- cii. T Fig. 314; CodrmtfMt 


op* ciL, FI. 66, a, e* 

K. N. Dikahit k -Si* Xfn/plurn from Msmrf* A.SJM.* > D - »■ 
Medieval sculpture* from central and western India are also dim- 
ttated in CodringM>5i Imtrodmtiim U> the Study of M&Fm.'*d Indian 
Sevipiurt. But the date* uftigOcrd to the sculpture* on Pb- 2-3 are 
tmxKW, These sculpture, too, mv medieval. 

R, D Bani'fjr. Vie Htiihayw of Tripuri and Thrir MonumsntK 


A,SJJd* r No, 23, p* m PI. XXXI, eic. 

Uikflb wtu an independent kingdom at the time of hlfcid™ ana 
of the Brahmi purlga (X- L. Dty, Op. rit,* p. 213). During the eighth 

and ninth ceflmrie** and with regard to Buddhist sculpture, Utkala 
b ro be comidcred in art-prorince with a dialect of it* own + although 
il |s r dated to that of contemporary reliefs in Bhuvanej .'ax, specially 
on the ntapdapini of the Panburimesviir temple, and to ■ leaser extent 
co rchefa. on the garbhagfha of this ibrine or to tho«; of the Sairyu- 
gneivar, ttaanfm, and allied temple* of this phase 

Killings b ctkenhere to denote the country found Bbiivajiesvsr and 


Puri. 
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156, R. P- Chanda, Exptomthm in Orittd, A.SJM. r No. 44, p. U T PL V p 
Fcg. 3- 

157. The mlistic evidence of mcdwevali&m, Lc. of western Endian fea¬ 
tures,, in Kalihga, and its ata&nce in Bended and UihiLr, msy elucidate 
the racial utrutificHtian of these- provinces at that age. 

1S8 K, de B r CodringtOfl, ,4rtm?rrf India, P| r 56. 

159. Rhajintho, cf. Codringtan, op. dt, Pis. 71 „ 72. fu MiImailiLpti:niin p 
etc., Unghui*t h Fatima ArMtmm, A.SJM .„ No. 53, Pt. II* FIs- VI 
6; X; ^iSV/.Af., Nu r 40, Pt. 111. Pis. X, XL later south Indian 
versions: V. A. Smith, op. cit. h Pk. 89 r, 90. 

160. J. Ph. Vofdp Antiquitiit of Caw-Jut, p], V][ f etc. ifr Himalaya 
sculpture see the following: ArS.LA, R tq 1905-6, p, 21, Fig. 4- 19D9-10, 
p. IS, PI*, VU, VIIJ; 1915-16, p. 39, PEs. XXXEI-XXXIV, XLVIl; 
1923-24, p. 57, PL XXI. 

161. According to inscriptions, they fire nor earlier than the dm half of 
the eleventh century. Others belong to the twelfth century. Vogel, 
up. dt.. p. 32, Fig. 12, PI. IV* 

162- The Limit a between the single 4irt-provinces are amfkbfiL in order 
to draw attention to the most relevant features in each province. In 
reality, needlcsi to say, the demarcations are not so- sharp and an 
interchange of traditions goes on along them. 

363. O. a Ciangoly, s&lith Indian Bronzes, p. 15, PL XXII; G- Rao, 
op, riL* VoL II, Pis. CXXXVII, CXXXVJJI, p T 473, 

164. Of whatever kind the ethnical contribution* are, the main fact 
is that all of them makv the specifically Indian amalgam of plattic 
mrt~ Rr certain residues, bcc note 165- 

165. Sculpture*, hkc grama duvat3s in south India, Coi,hI sculptures in 
Nagpur* reliefs on vjfLrftlft (hero-Monts) ofld sati stones in central 
and western India, the Dckklmn, etc.* the rack-cut rc-lkfa at Tripura* 
Ekn. 1 ^ lind -Others, could nor be dealt with in chip hook. They 
remain apart from the main atraim of Indian sculpture,, and, while 
they accepted scarcely anything from it* they contributed reward* it, 
and deserve tpeciul mvestigatiom 

In Orissa the tradition of medieval sculpture h still carried on, bur 
elsewhere a diwrgimisHtion of the plastic continuity seeks Western 
support. 

L66, According to Nyuya-Vaiie^ika find Vedanta, 

167. Taittiriya Brahmana, etc* 

16$, L.fkhenruin, 'Didcbauchtypen in der indisch-oeTaabtischenGoet- 

Icmelt/ d+t wmimhm Kutat f 1924 p, 12G P FIs. 59-64, 

169* Coomaraswarny* Hutnry, Fig. 358. 
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170. KrOinrisch, Pulrt and Stmt Sculpture, op. dt p Fig. 8 F etc. 

171. MdAn^Dw* op. cit. p PL XL 

172. MohaQO-DGrQi op. dL T PL XC1V* Fig$> 6“£- 

173. Barit-view in Bachbofer* op. ci[. p FI. 9; Springer, op. est, Fig* 2*3; 

1?4. iVMftif'D-fiflm, op, dt Jp p. 65 p PI. XII. Figs. If> P 20. 26. 

175. Mesopotamian venioiw a bo include the sinuous item, ef. Fabri + 
loo cit n 216* Fig. EL 

176. Kramrisch, Pdlu titrd Srtta Sfldptuie, Fig. 9, cf. note 211 - 

177. Mohcnjo-Dant t| p. 63. 

ITS. See note 9 X- 

|79 T Ufaheqfo-Damt p. 76 p Pb. GXI P 357; XIII, 17. 

ISO, The whole figure is reproduced in Springer. //anritafA der Kumigt- 

tdddklf) VoL VI h Ftg + 2*6. 

13J, Bunm—Sinha, Hritlwi Imcriplinni^ p. S3. 

1E2 The symbols in this wt arc used vkanuusEy, Various symbol* 
refer to the SQUIS reality by one dilution or the Other, and are 
exchangeable amongst thflDtdvu. See note |£3. 

153. MimhalL G*nd* fa p. 56 p PI- 111. 

134, Coomjinuwamy, Early Indian Arthifrfiurti III, EniUtn A*t r Vol. 

ni p Fig- 8 P p, DOS. 

IBS. VoL 1L No- 199* and Vol. IV, No. 440. 

1S6. The navel Lab creative significance. "On the navel of the unborn 
stood that in which ill beings kumxI* (ftv., X h 82* 5). Cf. Coumum- 
swamy. i F flAfar + Pi. II, p. 2, and note 1; pp. 21, 24 4 etc. 

t®7, tie tortoise is 'lord nfwaten/ Prappdti*changing hunself into a 
tortoise, produced all crcatUftti. CF + Macdond3 p Vtdit Mythology, 
p. 551- 

Marshall, Guide In Sdikt, p, 31, 

IS9. ManabalL itid r , p. 72, 

190+ Mar*ha]l, ibid., p. 70. 

193, Cunningham! 77 m- Sfiipa vf Bkdrhut, PL XXXII I, 4. 

192, See, however, G. Rao p Ebrntnu oj Hindu Ifomgtaph}^ VoL II, Pt_ 
L p. 66. 

193, CL Cunniniihjini, Bhdfhut, PL XXXIV, 1 1 CoweJL Jdtahj, VoL 

! t No.2 

194, Vi;malhurmi)llma t Pt- III, Chapter 43. 

195, An earlier ratmpk of thb trend is illustra ted by Bachhofer, op r 

ciU PI- 101. 

196, A stone bracket from Bhilsa, Gwalior MLumra; cf. note 42- 

197, Marshal], to Taxild t PL VI r p pp, 43,44; A.SJ.A.H., 1912- 
13, p- 13, PLVf. 
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\ 9S, Cowell, Jtiffljfc*!, Vn3 VI, No. 53B. 

199. Sec note 214; Ferguson* J™ am! Serpent Worship, PL LXV, 2 r 

p. 3,65+ 

200, Dit&thtadtina, Coil ell und Neil. pp. 439-61, I ini mdtblfcd to Prof, 
E, M* Banja for drawing my attend ion to this isory- The Identifica¬ 
tions of Arrmrivafi Reliefs* by Linoasitr and Foudier, Rri't *p rtW ^Jrfi 
-trfirnV^^i Vok, V, VI, could not be consulted as these volume* were 
noi avflibbLe in Calcutta, and, in apite of beins? ordered from Faria, 
have not arrived hitherto, 

201- BurgeSi, Buddhist Stfipfs i o/ A marfiiwti ami Jts^ayapeta,. PJ. XI1, 
3 h p, 36. For another vers ion of this ««y in Amar^vptl, cf, Fcrsruaaon, 
Tnt and SrrfHtri Worship, PI. LXIII* Fig. 1. I am obliged to Prof- 
B. M, Barua far she reference to the DivyivadJofl flEOfy, 

202. Kramrisch, Fixurtilphnittk d:‘f Gupfazrit, op. cit. + p. 16. 

203. Sk note 9. Thib hijsh cranium ii a subsidiary and not too frequent 
feature of Buddha images* 

204. Rt ihb treatment of the tu# 1 cf. Coomaraswamy, Hktnry ¥ Fig. 93 j 

and Krtimrisch, PI- 33 - In neither of their two in*tnnc« 

b the figure sh.n of a Buddha. 

205. Vogel, La Smlpturc dr Mathurrf, Fb, IV, XXIV a r XXXII h etc* 

2£>6. Kronririarth,. op. cit-., PL 21. 

207. Cooinaraswumy. Hitfnry\ Fig. 66. 

208. Coornarflawnmy, Hittor\\ Fig. 6S. 

209- Fcrgtluidn K Tref and Serpent Wonhip^ Fla. LXX and LXVJ [ are 

the most convincing ku Lance*. In these nan-iconic reprraen unions 
the filming piltar tdands behind a lonu-pcdeatal with footprint!. 

210. F. D. K. Bench, Hit Ungga Btifigdtm von Dinara ■ K. Rat. Geitwtf- 

rfmp Kumltn ,-n IT 'etemthapfn, LXIY,1924. 

211 - From the st^fntih century. Eximip3« from Pehiifpur, A.S-L r photo, 
Eastern Circle ; sec itba note 176 and PL XXXIIi. 

211. Vogel, Im Sculpture dr -Mathura* Pis. XXII a w LX 6. 

213. V+ A. Smith, op. riL, PL 49; W. Cohn, op. at* PL 25, 

214. Conmnraiw^my, 1 The Old Indian Vina/ Jr/urnal of the Amsruan 
Oriental Society, VdL 51* p. 47. 

?I 5 j Fh Vogel h La Sculpture dt Mathura t p. 113 h Pla, XXXIX r XL; 
V, Goloubeu ,Studrt # Oriental Vol I, FLi. XXII f,XXIV, p r 273. 

216. Cunningham, The Stupa of Rh&rhtit, PI+ XXI a and r. 

237. Coomaiaiwmy, FoA/ur,, op, cst. + Ft. I, p. 12. 

21 & The type of Fkspada Trimurti, with Siva o* middle pillar and 

Brahma nnd Vj^ru issuing lilenJJy, b well known from southern 
India- G, Rao, op, dt* Vol. II, I 1 !- II* PI. CX1X. 
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219. Sre notes 207. 203, and Fir- 36, 

21 0 r G* RsM t op. dr-, Vq]. JI ( Ft. I # Fig, XL 

221. G, Rio, ibtd. w p. 105, Pis* XIII, XIV. 

771 . The entire irusnpfHEiiOfl ift rtpre>dqced by Codrmtftm* Yudin 

PI- 37 ff. 

223. Jnumu IXibrtuJ! + f La De&cem dc Gungl*' J 1 Ch^rlsti^ 

Vol. I I. p- m 

224. CL G. Rjo, op. dL, Vol. tl p Pc, I p pp, 33S and 171, Pi. XXXVIIL 

225. CL Codrsntrt^Tii op. dt»Fl. 33; £«K*Tiarii$wainy p fltrfonv Fa« r 193. 

226. B, C L Ehfltt admyj i, 'The Coddnsa of Learning in jainaiAtM/ 
Molarr}*! Commcmomtim Volume, |932 p p. 293. 

227. ArSJ. t W. Cirtit, 1906-7, P , 29, 

22Sr CoamaraffttTlmy p E&rh Indian Architecture Eastern Art, VoL II, 

p. 215, Fta- 7, 

229. A S J rt H r . Circle W3 t p. 32. 

230. A.S.T., W. Circle, 1910 P p, 53; Epi^mphsa Imiku, VoL II, p. 116, 

231. He dales* of Khojvplho templet, Epi^rpphia Indian > Vol. I p p. 123. 

CL Kramraoh, Magulrtiulrrei und fttdnch* Ueberhefemn^ in Strays 

gflu cif i Die Aswtuehe MimaturtMMtalfrn, op. cit. 

232. O, C- Gatigoly, 'Maithuim,' Rupp^t, 1925. p> 54, 

233. Cf. R. D. Ekintrjr, Hmh<?sai of TripuA, op. cth, PL XXXII« 

234. Kntmnsch, Pula and $ma Sculpture Ruparp* l y 29. Figf- 5-7; 
J. c. French, The Art of thr. Pdt Empire of Bengal. Pis. X-XV; 
R. D. Barurji, G*ilf» d^Esjityu-prabhiivflj J¥o&M p I337 p p. 
$9 ,bccS lOitth Indian inRuunee St work in the sculpture of xhi* school 
itom the third quarter of the eleventh century onward. Bui 1hcf* 
feature* which sculpture from Xtr^taku (p. 113) abort with iboAe 
ffdttJ Bengal art dm to the phase to whkh belli belong, Cf. Fig, U<b 
of an earlier phase, und ffee from the over-eiahoraban which 
Bamtji auppo*es to be specifeciilly southern. 

235. R. P. Chanda, Rlutmfa dynasty of MqyftMoGfaj PI. XXL 

236. Such intertwined human %urca may be *ccn—wratitr^sn 
Bh&rhut . Cunn inRham t Ft. XXXV, 2. Interrwined an Emu) ftgurefr in 
Ufeta tfo-Dan*. op. cit. + PI. CXI I, 3S6. 

237 t R. D Bancfji, Hiitary of Oltwd, VdL 1U Pi- opposite p. 336; 
CtwmartWffJiny, Himry, Fig. 219. 

233. J- Ph. Vogeh 'The Woman and Tree, or Silabhaftjik^ in Indian 
Liiemturt and Ait/ Act® iTrtcnmlia, V[L 

239. J. Fh- Vogel, AmtfqmtiB of Cambd, p. I7i r 

240. H. Cousuu, CdfckpOM Architecture ,p, ltll f PI, CVII. 

24L Mahahkdrnta, Karm Parva* Chapter 90. 
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242- F, H, Gravely— T. N. Rum-ichaminm P CatalQ^us of the South India 
Hindu Mkitd Image* in the Madras Got'I, Museum, Bulletin, Vot. I B Ft. 
II. p. 122; PL XIV, L 

243, 'Fezg \mon. History of Indian and Eastern Archit^turr, YoL I, p. 374. 

244* Similar rdkfa, although not so strict in the flatness of their surface 
treatment, ore on the tinier wflU of the Mnllskarjurtsi temple at 
Sn&ibm. A, S I S. Circle 1917-tS, p. 29, Hi, X XVI. 

245. Gravely—Ramachandran, Catalogue, op. cit. h p. 91, Pi*. VIII, 2; 
XL 1. 
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205. Fig. 13 
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^ Camhl, 78. 116, 117. 1%, 
Fig-106 

Candela, IUS-11,122 
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Chnlcollthic. 3. 127 
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220 
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ISO, 194, 198. Figs. 64, 75, 
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Gsrnga, 78, 79, 82, 172, 178 
lfidr.ini,, 192. Fig. 95 
Kali, 199. Fig. 112 
Lok*mi.21.30. 145 
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Miya ± 2l f 33.47 p 150* 151.194. 

Figs, 21, 23, 9& 

FirraH* 88. 145 
Suavatf, 134. Fig. 84 
gatyabhami, 200^ Fig. 116 

Sirinii. 28. 29,153. Fig. 26 
Dhaffiek fiiOpti. 74 p 197. Fig. 107 

Dhurmoriijo ralhii, set Mjimalli- 
punm 

Dhcirmoriijika stOpi, 162. Fig. 46 
Dharwur, 118 
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Dldarganj, 10 r 145. 153-55, 157, 
205, Fig, 25 
Dilwura, L86. Fig. 86 
Divyovsdona, 168 
Druvi^ien, 33* 35. 128 
Duludeo Ttmpk, see Khajurthu 

Durga Mah i*!hyr;L-m.Qxd ini* iW 
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XU, 2W 
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Fig, 79 p 82 

El lorn r 36,82,83.86* S7 P 104, IDS. 
108,114, ISO. 181, Figs. 75-78 
Dus Avtirara one, S3 
Dhumar S3 

KorUn-relief. 87. S3 P 101. 105. 
181. Fi g. 78 

KoilosjniStho temple, 85-87* 
105 P ISO, m. Figs, 76-78 
RiLniesv or cave, S3. ISO. Fig, 75 
Rivm kl Khar, S3 


r* AHAFATt* tee jauka 
° Dana, 66,157.163, 174. 17S P 
177. I78 p 195 
Gunrth* 143, 197 
Gumpha, 44 

GandMrti. 40. 42, 44, 45, 57* 74, 
116 t 144. Fig. 46 
Gimdharva, J57. 159. 171 p 172 p 
178. 184, etc. 

Gango. tec Devj 
Gnngiiiihnra murti p see Siva 
Ganges valley, 9. 12. 16 
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GwM* 60, 65, 108. S7|. Figs, 
5^58 

Guutfi, 163. 183 

Goli, 46, 52, 168. 212, Fig. 53 

Gcntf, 239 

Grwnft derail, See Dtvatf 
Greek. 4, 50.144, 171 
Gudimaltum, 24,34, 35, 159, 170. 
Fig, 36 

Gujarat, 105. 186 
CujAriiti, 105, 120 
Gumadidum*. 46, 21/ 

Gupta, 59, 60, 63, TO, 72-74. 77, 
78,82,84, 106, 111, 112* 116, 

Gurjirn, 103 
Gwalior* 44, 67. 171 


LJAIHAYA* 108-111 
11 Hutwa. 184, 196 
Hulebid. Htiytiktfvi** temple, 
197 m. Fig*. 109, 111 
Horappa, 3, 7, El, 115. 127, 143, 
143-147. Fiea. 1 . 3. S 
HardBEuth IBB- Fig . 88 
Harran, 2/0 

Hiltt— 

Turjani, 153 
Pu^pn, 174 

Hai-Vrj Rim,i temple (Vjjayl- 
nagar), 2Q0< Fig. 114 
Hellenic, 46. 171* ate ai*a 
Greek 

Hellenism* It, 39, 45. 46, 116 
Hdknktk* 44. 46, 144 
Himalayan sculpture, 116, 117 
Hyderabad, 118 


1NDRA, 36 H 68, ls7 
1 Inddlni, *ee Devi 
Indus valley, 3-9. 11, 12. 15, 16, 
24, 25* 122 
ltlim P 100 
Ittagii 197* Fig, 108 

TABBALPL'R. 109 
J Jaggayapcta, 34 . 35 , 46, 159. 

Join*, *»,'«, m 
]*ffibh4t!i r 143 


Jamimii* 172 
Jiliakm 26 
Chaddsnta, 33 
Dariimikha, 16S. Fig. 51 
Gahapnti, 152. Fig. 24 
JgtavuitA. 149. Figs- 16, 19 
Kali nip Eodhi, 20 7 
Katihfl, 152, 153. Fig, 24 
Mrittipi. 158. Fig. 35 
Mugu I’ukkhn. 163. Fag. 49 
Vannupstha, 160. Fig. 40. 

J ctavma. tee Jitakd 

huktr, 3 

I/AILAM relic! *ec Ellum 
“ KaikliafiathA teirtpk, see 
Ellofi 

Kailijifiycha temple {Kkflci- 
purtm).78*82*86*17S, 2/J 
Kail, see Devi 

Ksilingn, 24. 34. 112. U3 t 116, 
192, 195, 207. 220 
Haling* Badbi, see Jlnfea 
KalviTUtturukra rourti, ice kiva 
Klnra*, 1% 

Xinh*, *ee Jutaka 
Kdiibcri, 72 

Kanina. 42. 43; casket, 45, 2?Q 
KiLrl! 43, 70, 71* 161. 161, 213. 

Figs. 43, 44 
Kaimir, 116 

Hlwjuriho, 108, 1 14, 1S9-91. 
Fig* n t 93 

Ciirsgupta temple* 190, 
Fig, 91 

DuLadeu Tempie, 189. Fig. 90 

Kirujliyx Mobaijera temple, 

219 

VcivarUIthJi temple, 19 L Fig* 94 
KhvrtMgm, 22, 34 
Khkbing, 194. Fig-99 
Kinrum. 29, 150, 197; ttory of 
Sudhana Kinnara., 166 
Kiimari, 19? 

Ken&raka, 112,113*116, 195, 1%. 

Fip- 103, 104 
Kotla Xihitng. 2GJ 
Kufina. 42, 43.64, 103* 144, 169, 
170 

Kjsrto, 166, 197,I9& 

Man dapam, k* Mint ill ipurem 
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J^ApJvhan tempk (Aiho|e), 69 

L&kvni, sec Devi 
Lingam. see Subjecwndea 

Li.hir4oji't temple* *ee B tiiU'.'j.n- 
cj’.nr 

Lm£^*dbhqvia murti. sec Siva 
Luriyiin. TaEigfli. 2J0 
LwstHn T ICG 

ADHYADESA. 24,26.34, 3S P 
iV1 37 r 169. 2M< 216, 21$ 
Maduri, 119. 120.200. Fig.115 
Mdhiikapi. ate jAtflka 
iMishiSyopin, sec vu 
Mabesvara. se« Sivy 
Mahtivlrip see Devi 

Mflhbbfip 10S 

jVluitbu rid, 4-3. -S7. 97* lz5 r 190 
MjiL.irii, L54, 163 

■ r m. Fig. 87 

MiLmiil Liipumm, /Eh80. 82, S4. 86, 
11)2, 114, 17&-S0 
Arjumi'a mha, 179 

Dhiinu-irdja rjthu, 179 

CtogS relief. 78, 7\S2„ 176 ^ 
K m* inzrjdupariij ] 79. Fig, 74 
Maftcapurl cave, 34, 159, Fi«- 37 
Mumbhadra, 39, 204 
Mftniiir Mafba, 67 
MankiJ^r, 21 J 
Mmrilr, 196. Fig. I OS 
Msuhunh 10. 11. 24. 30. 38^4, 
Ft*. 50-55, 57 h 58, 60-43. 67, 
68. 74, 75. 90, 144, 145, L4S, 
155, 169-71, 175. 

Figs, 12, 23, 40, 41 
Mfturyn f 9-12, 24. 25. 34, 38, 41, 
42,59* 143,146, 157, 159, 205 
Atflya Deri, see 13cvi 
MnyCirbhailja, 111. 116* 194. 
Fig. 99 

Mediicrnmctui* 5 
Mctopolammp 4,, 2Ui 
Mir pur KhaM, JfJ 

iMohenjo-Duro, 3, 7, 20, 39, 63. 
74, 121, 127, 145-47, 205. 
Fig*. 4, 6-9 
Mudri r 45 

Afatam. 57, l6i, 169 
Afijoh. 153 


Inins, 174 
Vyfkhytni* 173 
Mughal. 136 

MGga PoJikha* see Jataka 
Mukhed, 198, Fir. 110 
Muslim, 103, 115 
Mysore* 118 

MuktesViii temple, set fihuvi+ 
nwvar 

MACMKA Ku*hifft, 73 d 2/6 
^ Napa. 6, 69, 149 150, 157, 
173. 375, 195 
Nagaraja, 24. 166 
NigniFi, 172- Fjg r 61 
N uga rjun Lhonda 46* if 1-13 
Nagilai, 196. Fig. 106 
Nail, 157, E75 

NuliindJ, 74. 78. lit, 183. 193, 
194. FIr*. 97, 98 
NnhiiEiri. 164, Fig. S3 
NUnUghil, 2tO 
Xuriiaimhi, see Vi^mi 

Nflaik. 72, 88.177, Fig. 69 

NuUiraja, See Sii'fl 
Neminiitha, 1S6 
N(TtnmuTti + sec Saivii 

ORISSA, 9, 24, 34, 44 r 66, 78 t 
^ 98,99, 108.111-16, 159.184, 
186, 192-94, 220 

DACCEKA Buddha, see 
* Buddha 

PoUrpur, 77, 78, 182. 27J. 216. 
Fig. 80 

Pala, 77. 7B, 99, 111* 112, 116. 
144,193. 2/6 

Fdfcolithk, 3 ± 7, 8,11.15. I6j 59. 

127, 146, 27j 
P allava, 78 178. 181 
PiSiidSpip 143 
Pabj^b. 3 

FftraSiirAme+var temple. sec 
Bhuvitncsvar 

Parelp 70, 75. 173, 176. Fig. 66 
Pari nirvana, 177 
Porkham, 10 
PlfTlti. see Devi 

Patna (Pdtaliputni), 9-11, 30. 1+4. 
1+3, 157 
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65, S6 

Pawayi (FadmSvati), 39, 162* 
Fi* 45 
Prmrn, 11 
Pokhnimi, 205 
Pun 4 1U 

DAJA Rflni temple, see Bbuva- 

U4^W 

Rij K ir. (RaiufM 9,07 
Rajput, 105, 107,109 
Re jpul ami. 67,99,172.188 
198 

Rlmciw cave^ stt ElJum 
ftlxneftvr temples, tee Shu va¬ 
lutar 

Rlni GiHnphit H 44 
Rimpurvft* 147. Fig. 14 
Kuvutu. tee KniHiii relief, LlJura 

ftfuga 1at Ktai, wre EHom 

CAKHl, 1ST _ 

3 j^UdUikl p » t t75»l96 a lW 
Sifictp wile*, 17, 22-24+ 26,2S h JO- 
54, 36, 37, 39, 50-S2, 02. US, 73 h 
63, 11U. \H> 152, 156-59, 2JJ. 
Fin, 32-35; stupa II, 26, 27* 
3&T35, 44, 117, 146. 155, 136 
Fig* 2M1 

Saraarari, IK DcVi 

^trdul* 96,) 10,190, Fk+ 92 
Sfrnfcb, 17*30* 6 O f 63,0^7I>72, 
74,75,77,76,147,169,170,172. 
Firs. 11,62 

Stttf Atone* 220 

Swtiywnt*v" ieraplc t i*c Bhuns- 
De»vir 

Satyahhiiml. m Devi 
Scything + 3,45 

to2flT\ 7S. HI. 112, US. 144. 

192.370 .... 

Stti^yinvidifdi, 199. Fig. 132 
Sind, 3. 67 

Sirimi De^tm tBharhut), kc Dc^i 

Slrpiir, 76 

Siva.SB* 120* 174-76 

ArtlhinMJiivmfB. WlOrlt, IAS 
Gni^clbiira mu rti, lb3 
KplyiCuifiKtdarm murti, 162- 
Fig. 79 


LiAgodbhaVd m-Oxti. 176 
Mah?tvan p 145 
Mahiiyogm, 175 
XoLfuruja. 176 
Nfltfl murti, 397 
Tripui*m*ki mum, 180, 200. 
Fig ,77 

Unil-mabcIvvT*, 94 
UrniiingnltD murti, 143 
Vfinvjkim muni, 199. Fijfr 
113 

^iva-EiAgam, 35 

Sivaitic, 70, 79, 173; flints, 120 
Sooduni. 171. 

Scrtttli India, 24, 34, 70, *55. 1 lb, 
120 f l4J*l7B p 199 
Stny^^iki, 103 
Stflaa. IS, 24—27, JO, 46, 74, ett 

Yilttl (BhJirhiJtK 20, 
29, 3 34. Fig. 27 
Sul^ti^tA], 67, 171. FtR. 59 
^kiaifrii, 34. +3, 148, 162 
mrjn* 34, 36, ft». 160 
Svatiika, 74, 197 

TANIORE, 199 
L Tipii, 105 
TiraniilMh 219 
Twilit 162 
TrjspiUu, ISO 
Tigi^iih 63 

Tirthamkur*, 99 p 114, 218 
Triput* 270 

Trtpurmtaku murti, sure ^:va 
Trmkrmm*, •« Vipjia 

1 IDAYAG l Rl (Gwalior). 20,3f., 
^ 60,48, m, 79, 84, 172, Fi*. 63 
(Jday^'tri (Oriwi), 34.159 
Uml-mKhefcm, *ee Si^t 
\\ Fn">1in^h:i mdtti, tee Siva 
Uinlga, *e« JklbjKt Index 

uU: TMHIIMIS.W.IM 

0tMn4nif temple, tee Bciuvuq- 

e£w 

\/ARANA, See Subjcti Index 
V Htnm, tS4 
Nam, 155, m 
Viin nupatfr-d, KC JilfikJ 
Vatii ha a.Vatii* IK VifflU 
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VsrurtB, 196 

VefiflJ, 24, 34, 35, 37. 38, 4fr4&, 
50-53, 58, 60, 64, 78, 80-82, 
169, 171, 207 

VijavanBgar. 108, 114, 120, 200. 
'Fiff, 114 

Vima Kadphiies, 42, 43 
Vina. 165, 174 
VirjfBl, 220 

VirGp&li$a i ample (patiadaka!), 
E5 

Vi^u, 69, 71-72, 94 r 105, 122, 
192 

Afumu&YrC* 173 
Narasimha, 106, 122. 135, 133, 
189. Figa.85.89 
Varillia, 56, 60, 68, 69, 79, 172, 
Fig. 63 


Vi4 verOna* 171 

Tnvfknmw, 71, 176. Fig. 67 
Vippuitfe. 76 

Vi£vai\Stha temple, see Khajurlho 
Viivnripa, sec \ T 'mu 
Vf-pavahavm murt^ see Siva 


WESTERN school t 67, L02, 
W 105, 107. 109. 117, 383, 
21& 


VAKSA 9-11. 24, 35. 39, 143* 
1 144, 148, 155* 156, 159. 176, 

Yakijit % 10, 24,143,145, (53-51, 
1S7 

Yantni, 93^95. m 
YGtra, 97 



SUBJECTS 


ABORIGINAL, 3* 36. 40, 43, 
109, 103.121,127 
Accent k*s9 composition* ?li 97; 
distribution and dynamic 
coherence, l32 a J33, 137, 

m 

Anatomy, 10, 46, 59; and vital 
currents, 55 
Animal 

in Indus valley art, 4 ? 6, 8, 10, 

11 

ptychultiflical aspect of* HO 
supremacy of, in ancient and 
mediiEviI un, 110 
component in iraiwcndemal 
eiperietice T 122 
vitality and innervation, 59 
Animalism, v™mtive, (47 
Anthmpomurphk representa¬ 
tion, 39, 47, 4H 

Appearance, part of reality, 5 ( 19, 
135. 136 

Architecture and sculpture, 79, 
81,86* 9ft, H3 T 114. 120, 2J7; 

atmosphere part of. 314 
Art-province, 193, 279 
Articulation, plastic and non- 
tectonic, 196 

Atmospheric reservoir, E4 

BALANCE, 76, 133* 135. 137 

D Bhakth 94,120 

Body 

and dynamism, 72 
and salvation, 50 
('pi hodiment of life movement* 
56 

garment and i&mamvnts 1 .41,4? p 

60, 119. 132. 134* 193. 190 

m r cosmic iensc, fift 
of temple and fi*rures, 190 
space, 49, 34, 65, 39 


transubstantiated. 65* "4, 75 
Breathing, 65 

r^ANON of proportions, etc,, 
^ S7 a, 94,101 
Gave temple rtld srarhhas-Tha, 
95 

Chronology, XI T 7, 3, 12, 37. 53, 
76,89.123,123. 129, 137, 138. 
193,19S. 3M,2I7 
Collective method of work, 23 
Conglomerating tKfltancnt, 154, 
155 

Cwureiousness, levels of, XI, 75; 

unA'crsal* and form, 69 
Co-ordination of relief hspitcs ( 
23 

Craftsman, 19, 20, 61, 64,94,129, 
133. 134 and poJIfiff 
Curve, ednertvr, 137, 183 
continuous, 190 and ftamni 
parabolic, 52 h @1, 164,167 
undulating, J49 and pmiim 

TRANCE and composition. I S3 
U Decoration. a by-product, 
17* 113s free Devices 
Devices, functional* of inter-rda- 
lion, 155—23, 40, 43. 149,150; 

decorative,. 114 

Dxrm:raBion + d>tmmk T 71; inner of 
Indian pksiic art, 137, 13ft; 
of depth, 20, 49; of inner 
tife-movement, 56 
Dynamic factor, 32, 71. 72, 77, 
96,121,133*134 

17 TUNICAL amalgam. 229 ; 
^ factors,?. 15, 16. 35. 37,60. 
38,99, 103 ,1 04.107,121, 123, 
127-29. 09; stratification* 
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C-LUID quality, 17, K 37, +3, 
* S9* 131-33 

Flying 66. 67 p S7 
FomhottcninR and averaectingp 
22, 40 p 48, H9. 16+ 

Form and material, 1^1, and 
motif, atid mythical 

imagination. 163; and splrL- 
tufll realisation, and the 
on-fonned + 31,, 33. 82; 191 „ 
1965 characier of, 6, 12, 37. 
S3,75,89,123; the un formed 
and the fontilcM, 158, 139 


GEOGRAPHY, 3, 12, 24,37:53, 
° 75, 89 p W r 195, 123, 128. 

206 ■ and cLhoieol problems, 

XI, 7JM 

Ground of relief, 21 r 23i 3€, 66, 
Kl r 98, 113* 152 
Group. 30„ 32, 52* 65, ^ 


LJAL.O. 6 P 162, 170; prabhi- 
** man^iila, 170; i irtticalfra, 170 
Hoiixantnia and verticals, non- 
ttetanic, 32> 2T$ 

Human h^ure, 4,43 \ und ethnical 
types, 33, +4; und movtnaent, 
51 1 and nature, 48, 52, 1.56; 
and pattern, 27; and iurroointk 
ings, 40; and vegetative 
rhythm, 54 and ptnpm ; afsitrial 
und vegetation, 8; concretion of 
energyi. ®3 t 87; form of the 
movement of life, 55; made 

mp-L-rh Liman, 7; prevalence of, 

58 


ICONOGRAPHY, 38,39,45, 72 r 
1 98,100,104 

Im^v, 3S, 41. 52,61,04,93-96, 
119, ] 20 and y antra, 93-95; 
worship. 39 

[iritaitti, 53 ff. + 93, 137 
IndooL, 63, 101, 102 
Inner meaning, S h 12, 37 T 33 fc 76, 
89, 123 

Innervation,. 5,41,59, 87,137,143 

LEVITATION. 66, 67 


Light 

and da TkntM> 30. S4 r 88, l0l B 
113, 114, 152, 1SS, S62 r 171 
198 

tempered, 95 
Line 

and modelling, 122 p J3U 
high?.* [ plastic accent, 146 
inteUechn] function of, 130 
Linear abstraciiona, 117, 119„ 
197; northern ckment, 103, 
107, i m f m 

Lihgam, 35,70,139, 170.175,176 
Locality 

and narration, 18, 19, 206 
and 53 

manner of indicating, 48 


^ ANY-LIMBED divinity, 6, 

MflftfpV 72, 157, 169. 177. 180 
Materia] 

and creative altitude, 30, 98,. 
121, 130, 134, 139, 152, 137. 
181 ^ 
mclll, 111, 119-121, 193, 1W 
ftonc, 17, 35, 191 
terra-cotta, 11,18, 73, 130,157, 

V0&,71$ 

Modimul factor, 103, WH, 120, 
192, 217 

ModtiKni!, 3.5. 50.115,130,143, 
136, 157. 161, 162,169, 177 
Motif, 37. 45, f.s, 74; abstract and 
vegHsmthfc, 73, 97, 108; an- 
lhH)p> an >.L thtriamorphau*. 
97; anihropomorphoui und 
vegetative* 96 
Movement 
and form, 136 
and linear composition, 5tf 
ctrurtfiatfai, 6, 156 
of inner life, 56 
of plants, 54 
physical,, 43, 46, 4fl 
tmtiicendingp 52 

MATURE 

1 ^ and movement of inner Iik r 
101 

and the lupcmarundp 156 
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inte grated within human figure, 
52,65 

oneness with, 52, 73 
NVuratam, 4 a 9, 45, 50, S3. 109, 
114, ns. 1+3. 945, 1+7; 

aboriginal. 100; jin tutavoit!- 
able condition. 4; and inner¬ 
vation. S, IS, 13?*: xmd plastic 
modctljnit, 53; and tryniub- 
s fanny bon. 56. 13*; brought 
about by canicimiin^ df 
artist U a part ol nature, XI, 
129, 130, 135-137: ,n rek- 
tir m to the physical. 42 
Navel, 135 


fjOTLINE* S3. 120, l JO, «1, 
W 3 69, 2 J 2; and movement, 50. 
51; and volume, 34; correla¬ 
tive of modelled juriWe, 17, 
IS, 130; tailed 130 


PATTERN, 74, Il7 a 189, 197, 

1 JfPj anti Buddha figure. 
177 

Ph^jOH^omv. 10. 18* 29, 35, 43, 
49, 62. 63, 80, S6. 107, 109, 
915+ 120, 123. 169* 185, 187, 
ISO* 193* 199* 2N § 2tS 
Fkm-ftyie, 26; and human 

ikurc. 55 

Flame, 16,17,42, 43.75. 83,100, 
129. 139. 137. 376, 181, m. 

297; and vilbJectHQUEttf, 
134; couccptkttl and ph\- 
ftiptffKWny. 193; eonsistracy, 
155 f continuity, 131 ; imnsi- 
nuiLLon, 115 . 116 , KiO; tu a 
priori possibility* 131; mas*. 
32; rhythm, 59; bcjim* 91S. 
120; rendvncV and linear 
dement, 122,185.2/J; tram- 
forrrmiinn. 59* 64; urge. 17* 
13(1; vitality,, 36. 37 
Fortrflii, 42 p 81, 97, 134 

bhamandali, 146; and Linsram, 
170 

Proportion, 36 T 40 
P*ycholc*fy. 10, 23, SS, 110* 116, 
122 


O AT I ON ALISAT1 ON. 19, 32, 
SA 5S, 93, 95 

Reflective attitude, 101, 102, 122 
Reiteration, 33. 37, 97 
Relief, ^mded, 931,177 and ptunm 
Rbvihtu 16, 27-29, 31,36, 37, 46, 
55, 59, 65 

Root sculpture, 17,60*69* 7fl. 79, 
SI, 82, 87, 127, 160. 162, 
IS I 

Ruler, AitiTude toward* art, 1 OS 

CREINC, XI, 135* 136, 139 

° &1pa X a 96. 98. 120* 

i?j 

^uraicakfu, see halo 
Size relative, according to impor¬ 
tance. 20,40. 62, 9 32, 150 
Soil, J2S, 129 
Space, not void* 22, 139 
Static condition, 333, 151, 153 
Subject matter. X; specified, and 
com position. 29. 47, 72, 98. 
134,149, |52, 198 
Surface and volume. 154, 969* 
199 

Svmbol veil ilia form, 24-26, 47, 
48, 57, 62, 94, 95* 213 


TECHNICAL treatment 

1 and form, 2tJ 
and motif. 216 

Time, IX, IB, 19; dual m tatting, 
138, 139; elimination of, 18, 
19 

Touch, X, XI* 48, 935, 139 

Tittrucendeni 
animality, 127 
composition, 51-53 
posiiibilsiivf, ikualiumon of. 
58. 83, 85 

Tram subs tj ntialiurt, 53.54 iL, 75. 
M, 101, 137, 138 


I IRGE 

u of the rod* 82 

of the stone, 30 and ptuiim 
of the un-formed, 31. 70. 
71, 74. SI, 32S 
L’<nE|a. 6. 45, 169* 20J 
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VAHANA, 24, 25, 57, 75. 
v 2J3 

Vegetative 

and vitality, 110 

device*, 54 r 58, 74, 155, 156, 
20a 1 and aosriw 

principle r 26^29,47,14-56, 50 


Thytlim, 5, 16, 17, 74, and 

AAtfiin 

Volume, 41, 60, 120, 146 : and 
ffnfment r 4l, 144. I54 h 155 T J 70; 
dynamic, 32 r 49 and paiiim 

yQGKh 4,63, 73,176. 2&J 
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